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ELEVATOR SITE RENTALS. 


“The railroads of Iowa,’ says Secretary Wells 
in a late bulletin, “seem to have given up entirely 
the old idea of charging a nominal rental for the 
land required for elevator sites and have accord- 
ingly resurveyed their station grounds into par- 
eels of certain dimen- 
sions, and a rental price 
of $5 for each parcel is 
fixed thereon, and _ the 
amount of rental paid by 
the lessee depends on 
the number of such par- 
cels leased by him. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway . has fixed 
$5 as the minimum price 
for each parcel and a 
general charge of 5 per 
cent on the appraised 
valuation of the property, 
thus making the rental 
exceed $5 per parcel in 
many cases, in addition 
to which the dealers are 
required to pay all local 
taxes and assessments 
against such property.” 

The leases further spec- 
ify that the lessor shall 
in no case be held re- 
sponsible for loss or dam- 
age to elevator property 
by fire, a provision which 
the attorneys of the Iowa 
Association claim is a 
valid one so long as the 
railways do not put the 


of communication and state control, for the con- 
sideration of the project of a Russian engineer 
to build a system of elevators and warehouses 
for grain along the Siberian railway, the object 
being to store grain exported from Siberia abroad 
at fixed places where it can be held for prices 
It is expected that 


in the international market. 


A TEXAS ELEVATOR. 
Of the potential wealth of all 


Texas there is no limit, and every 
year from now on, as its unoccupied lands are 


agricultural 
measurable 


cut up into more and more farms, the volume 
of its products from the soil ought to, and no 
doubt will, increase. In 
the northern-central por- 
tions of the state espe- 


cially there is already an 


immense production of 


the cereals and cotton, 
whose handling requires 
all the facilities of the 
longer settled and more 
crowded surplus grain 
states of the North. Here 
we find some of the 
greater cities of the 
state, like Dallas and 
Fort Worth, and many 
lesser growing towns, 
among which must be 


reckoned Weatherford, in 
Parker County, just west 
of Fort Worth. 

Our 
one of the important busi- 
that 
ele- 


illustration is of 


ness concerns of 
little city, the grain 
vator and warehouse of 
Hartnett & Bradfish, grain 
merchants as well as 
mill products, 
feeds, wood 
business 


dealers in 
hay, seeds, 
and so on, a 
started in 1903, 

The building, shown in 


rental of elevator sites the engraving was com- 
on a revenue basis by pleted in March last. The 

i re «than a aes : elevator section is 30x32 
GUAT SIag eon z ELEVATOR AND STORAGE SHED OF HARTNETT & BRADFISH, WEATHERFORD, TEXAS. ra e A = ies 
nominal rental. ‘In such i feet in size and 78 feet 


case,” say the attorneys, “the legislature would 
have power to enact that the provision in the 
lease limiting the liability of the railway company 
for damages to such elevator property, caused by 
act or negligence of the railway company, should 
be void.” 


Consul Jas. W. Ragsdale of St. Petersburg re- 
ports to this Government that a special commit- 
tee has been appointed by the Russian Minister 
of Trade and Industry, consisting of representa- 
tives of the ministries of trade and finance, ways 


foreign capital will be interested in the enter- 
prise. 

A colored Southern minister is reported to 
have said: “In that great day they will divide 
the sheep from the goats; and, bress the Laud, 
we know which wears de wool.’ These are times 
when “color” counts. In corn just now the most 
aristocratic No. 2 White is selling here at 6 
cents discount from No. 3 Yellow, and “poor 
white trash” is not wanted at 7 cents discount. 
The South has a fine crop of corn, while New 


England is bare-——Pope & Eckhardt Co., Oct. 31. 


high above the basement. It has bin capacity of 


16,000 bushels, the bins running from basement 
to top of the main structure. 
The warehouse is 70x30 feet in size, giving 


storage room for ten carloads of products. 
The equipment includes a 40-horsepower elec- 
tric motor, 300-bushel Fairbanks Hopper Scale, 


one Richardson Automatic Sacking Scale, 22-foot 
wagon scale and two small platform scales, two 
stands of 2-high rolls (9x24-inch and 9x18-inch) 
for making chop and grinding corn meal; one 
Eureka Clipper and Cleaner, with gravity feed 
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from car and wagon dump. to main elevator boot. 
The unloading capacity is 1,000 bushels per hour; 
grinding capacity, 150 100-pound sacks of corn 
chop and 60 bushels of cornmeal per hour. 
Hartnett & Bradfish conduct here a large coal 
and wood business, as well as buy and sell hay. 
The premises illustrated are situated on Fort 
Worth Street, between the Texas & Pacific and 
G., C. & S. Fe tracks, while the main business 
and salesroom of the firm are at Bridge 
Streets, in the center of the business 


offices 
and Main 


section of Weatherford. At this salesroom they 
have storage capacity for twenty cars of stuff; 
and here, too, the firm conducts its large busi- 
ness in field and garden seeds which are stored 
here rather than at the elevator. Field seeds 
are made a specialty, notably seed oats, wheat 


and rye. They are heavy buyers also of kaffir 


corn, milo maize and other products. 


INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Arrangements have,been completed for sending 
the delegates to represent the United States at 
the forthcoming meeting of the International Insti- 
Agriculture at Rome, the plans for which, 
changed 


ture of 
as it now appears, have been somewhat 
by the committee on organization in session dur- 
ing October, and which, moreover, are somewhat 


different from those proposed by Mr. David Lubin 


of California, to whose initiative the Institute 
owes its existence. 
The original idea was that of a body which 


should secure data from all sources with reference 
to farm products, their yield and probable price, 
disseminate these among all the na- 
order to render the prices 


enable the farmer to get 


and should 


tions of the earth in 


of staples uniform and 


what was supposed to belong to him. Mr. Lubin 
has a plan for publishing comparative data on 
freight rates from producing regions to grain 


and produce markets for the purpose of- in- 


forming the farmer what he could sell his crops 


for, in order to render him independent of the 
grain dealer or middleman. Officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, however, apparently 
have no use for Mr. Lubin, and now speak of 


the Institute as a great school of research, to 


which delegates could be sent from our own 
agricultural colleges to get instructions in sys- 


tems of agricultural science, methods of farming 
and the like. 

The new plans appear to have eliminated some 
of Mr. Lubin’s ideas, and correspondents in sym- 


pathy with the Agricultural Department and 
drawing their inspiration therefrom say that it 
is likely that the Institute will develop simply 


into an international agricultural statistical asso- 
The important principle will be laid 
down and accepted that the Institute is to use 
no material that it does not get from the govern- 
ments which compose it. In other words, its in- 
it will not be used 


ciation. 


formation will be official or 
at all. 

The telegraphic system of crop reports planned 
by Mr. Lubin, with correspondents scattered all 
over the world, has been completely thrown over- 
This, as we are told, “has been done at 
those who have been 
looking seriously and into the situation, 
and have been desirous of avoiding an outcome 
that would render the participants in: the Institute 


ridiculous.” 


board. 
the instance of some of 


soberly 


In quantity the 1908 corn crop will not exceed 
the 1907 estimate. It will be far above in quality. 
The Government placed the 1907 merchantable 
quality at 77.7, about the lowest ever known. 
The quality of the 1906 crop was 89.1, and the 
ten-year average is 84.2. The 1908 crop quality 
is above the ten-year’ average. The new corn 
will thus condition swiftly and pass rapidly into 
consumption. The time of year is near 
the corn raiser is accustomed to receive large 
amounts of “new corn money.’ No matter how 
much the grower might gain by holding, present 


when 
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prices are amply remunerative and tempting.— 


E. W. Wagner. 


DEATH OF FRANK M. PRATT. 


Frank M. number of years treas- 
urer of the 
and 
corn 
Houston, 
the cause of his death. 

The death of Frank M. Pratt removes a man 
who for more than twenty years was one of 
the most active and aggressive grain men in the 
Illinois. He was a pioneer in building 
up the grain trade of Decatur, being largely 
instrumental in the establishment of the first 
transfer elevator in that city and in the building 
of the corn mills at that place. Mr. Pratt was 
also greatly interested in the civie and social life 
of Decatur, aiding materially in building religious 
and philanthropic institutions. He was at 
time president of the Decatur Club, and was one 


Pratt, for a 
Illinois Grain Association, 
one of the more prominent grain men and 
millers of the West, died suddenly at 
Texas, on November 9, Diabetes was 


Dealers’ 


state of 


one 


THE 


LATE FRANK M. PRATT. 


of the prime movers in the 
Decatur Country Club. 

Frank M. Pratt was born on January 21, 1853, in 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, residing there wit’ 
his family until 1874, when all removed to De 
catur. Upon going to Decatur he first engaged 
in the grocery business with his father, later 
entering the grain business with his brother, 
R. E. Pratt. The brothers met with success from 
the start, and in 1888 they opened a_ branch 
house in Chicago, and in 1890 one in Buffalo, N. 
Y. In the same year they built the Union Trans- 
fer Elevator at Decatur, and four years later erect- 
ed the cereal mill at East Decatur, which was con- 
solidated in 1902 with a number of similar plants, 
forming the American Hominy Co. Thereupon 
Frank M. and Ralph E. Pratt formed the Pratt 
Cereal Oil Co. with a capital stock of $600,000 
and built a large plant. Unforeseen contingencies 
interfered with the success of the company and 
it was later turned into the Wellington Starch 
Co. At this period Mr. Pratt served for several 
years as treasurer of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association and by his efficient administration 
earned a _ well-deserved popularity among the 
grain men and those in other lines throughout 
the state. About four years ago Mr. Pratt be- 
came interested in the South and moved first 
to New Orleans and later to Houston. 

In 1876 he was united in marriage with Miss 
Mary J. Boyer of Oreana, Ill. Two children 
survive, Mrs. Helen Vance of Kankakee, Ill., and 
Charles F. Pratt of Houston, Texas. Three 
brothers and three sisters also survive, M. B. 
Pratt of Frankfort, Ind., Ralph E. Pratt of Chi- 


organization of the 
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cago, Riley Pratt of Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Geo. T. 
Tucker, Miss Abbie Pratt and Mrs. H. I. Baldwin 
of Decatur. Burial was in the family lot at De- 
catur. 


November 15, 1908. 


ANOTHER GRAIN FIND. 


Rice corn is a new cereal introduced to the 
farming world of Kansas by J. W. Holey of Law- 
rence. He calls it Australian Rice Corn. It 
grows on a stalk much like that of kaffir corn 
and branches out into a beautiful white and 
golden head of seed. It produces more than twice 
the amount of seed to the head as any of sev- 
eral samples of very fine kaffir corn, showing the 
difference between the two. The seed looks very 
much like rice, from which the cereal gets the 
name of rice corn. It is a grain and not a 
forage crop. It is very light when popped and 
it is said to be almost equal to rice for cooking. 

Mr. Holey gives the following history of his 
find: “In the fall of 1905 I received, through 
the California Experiment Station, 9 grains of 
what they called California wheat, said to have 
originated in Australia. From these 9 grains, 


_planted in the spring of 1906, I raised 56 heads, 


which thrashed out one and a half gallons of 
shelled corn. In the spring of 1907 I planted 
about a quarter of an acre which produced nearly 
100 bushels of seed. This last spring I planted 
two acres, which I have not thrashed yet, but it 
will turn out better than any previous crop in 
proportion, considering the season, which was 
very wet, and the fact that I could not give it 
my attention when it was needed. 

“It is a grain and not a forage crop. It will 
produce more seed than any of the cane or 
sorghum family and I believe that I am justified 
in saying that it will produce double or twice 
the amount of either white or red kaffir corn, re- 
gardless of poor soil and careless cultivation.” 


NEW G. T. P. ELEVATOR AT TIFFIN, ONT. 


On October 26 the new 2,000,000-bushel elevator 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Terminal Elevator 
Co. at Tiffin, Ont., was opened to receive grain. 
Work has been in progress on the new elevator 
since the spring of 1907. 

The house is fireproof throughout, constructed 
of concrete and steel. There are seventy-two 
cylindrical storage bins, covering a space 288x144 
feet. The foundation and the walls to the top 
of the bins are built of reinforced concrete and 
the floors and roof are of the same material. 
The story above the storage bins, the cupola of 
the working house, the track shed and the marine 
towers are constructed of structural steel and 
covered with corrugated sheets. There are two 
marine legs, operated through movable towers, 
which will permit of the very rapid unloading 
of boats at the dock. The scale on the weighing 
floor has a capacity of 400 bushels. The plant 
will be run by electric power, which is supplied 
by an equipment of alternating-current generators 
of 1,200 horsepower. The safe and absolutely 
fireproof construction of the elevator reduces the 
possibility of damage to the minimum and _ in- 
surance rates will be considerably lowered. 


RAILROADS AND SHIPPERS’ CLAIMS. 


The Traffic Bureau of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange has published the information that it 
has been advised by the Western railroads in 
which St. Louis shippers and receivers are in- 
terested have agreed to treat on their merits all 
claims for loss and damage to grain in transit. 
This means that losses through stealage or be- 


cause of defective equipment, hitherto given 
rather scanty attention, will be properly con- 
sidered, and that no ‘natural shrinkage’ de- 


ductions shall be made when settling claims. 


The Texas rice farmers, at a meeting on No- 
vember 2, named $3.50 as the minimum price they 
would accept for rough rice. 


———- 
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GRAIN EXPORTS FROM GERMANY. 


The title sounds like a paradox, or like a con- 
tinental version of the celebrated essay on 
“Snakes in Ireland;” but, in fact, it is true that 
there are grain exports of native-grown German 
grain, wheat more especially at this time. And 
this is true, despite the recent vigorous pro- 
nouncement of the Dresden Chamber of Industry 
on the high price of bread and its causes, and of 
the complaint of the Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce of the “general dearth of victuals.’ In 
Dresden the price of bread, made of a mixture of 
rye and wheat flour, was early in August equal to 
15 cents per 4-pound loaf, not quite as high 
as the Chicago price of common “bakers’ bread” 
at the retail stores, but fully 25 per cent above 
the cost of the very best household bread in 
London. As the Dresden Chamber estimates that 
one-fifth of the German workman’s wages go for 
bread alone, the inevitable corollary would be 
that “any rise must bring fresh unrest and strife 
into industrial life.” 

Now Germany imports on an average 72,000,000 
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exporter of wheat and rye is not bound to im- 
port an equivalent amount of foreign wheat or 
rye, but receives an import permit which he 
can utilize for the payment of import dues on 
other articles than wheat or rye. 


FIRE IN DENVER. 


The elevator of the Hungarian Flour Miils Co. 
of Denver, Colo., was badly damaged, in fact, all 
but destroyed, on October 21, causing an enormous 
loss. The cause was an incendiary. 

The fire was discovered by a patrolman, who 
saw two men skulking in the shadow of the ele- 
vator about 1 o’clock a. m., who, when ordered 
to halt, ran away, with the police after them. 
When the chase had proved fruitless, it was seen 
that the interior of the elevator was in flames, 
with the fire bursting from the windows and 
exits in several places. Within twenty minutes 
a portion of the walls fell in and soon others fol- 
lowed, completing the ruin of the elevator. 

There were 750,000 bushels of wheat in the 
house, worth $1 a bushel, while the elevator 


ELEVATOR OF THE HUNGARIAN MILLS, DENVER, COLO., AFTER THE FIRE. 


bushels of wheat annually, but during the first 
half of 1908 she exported from 1,600,000 to 2,400,- 
000 bushels of native wheat. This wheat is not 
unlike “the average English red, both in appear- 
ance and milling quality,” says Milling, which 
was sold in October at $1.74 per cental, say 
$1.05 per bushel, ex-store, in Liverpool, while the 
price in Germany of native wheat was about $1.29 
per bushel. The difference is made up to the 
exporter, however, by the government allowance 
of a drawback of the full duty on imported wheat 
when the native grain is exported. The permits 
to export given to importers are transferable in 
a manner somewhat similar to the acquit system 
of exporting flour against imports of wheat, 
which was permitted in France a few years ago, 
and these certificates are bought and sold at a 
price which varies with the state of the import 
and export market. The present duty upon 
wheat imported in Germany is equal to 36 cents 
per bushel. In Berlin on October 8 standard na- 
tive wheat for December delivery was worth 
about $1.35 per bushel, but wheat grown in the 
maritime provinces would probably have a slightly 
less market value. The price of duty-paid Plate 
wheat in Hamburg about the same time was a 
little over $1.50 per bushel. 

The same system with intricate and ingenious 
modification enables the German port miller also 
to export high patent flour in competition with 
American, a trade that is stimulated by excep- 
tionally low grain freight rates from the interior, 
which helps also to deplete the German interior 
markets of grain. 

The interior German milling interests complain 
of the unfairness of the drawback because the 


itself was valued at $75,000. 
covered by insurance. 


The loss is partially 


OPPOSES ELEVATORS. 


In accumulating data for the use of the govern- 
ment, which: is now studying the problem of 
handling its wheat in bulk or bags, the Agent- 
General of New South Wales asked the opinion 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Hull, England, 
and learned that that body would “make strong 
objections” to such proposal. In fact, as he was 
informed, several Hull grain merchants were “all 
most emphatic in their opposition to the use of 
elevators,” because “it would be more expensive 
and would cause some amount of disorganization 
of trade.” [Commend us to this for dear, old 
English “conservatism”!] It appears that a large 
proportion of the grain imported at Hull is dis- 
charged from the ship into river craft in bulk 
after being weighed in the sacks (or other re- 
ceptacles) on the deck of the arriving ship. 


Governor Warner of Michigan has appointed 
a committee, comprising some of Michigan’s 
leading business men, to investigate the losses 
of the fire sufferers in Northern Michigan and 
to have- charge of relief work. It is the opinion 
of the committee that $150,000 will be necessary 
to care temporarily for the sufferers in the 
region of Alpena, and on the Mackinaw division 
of the Michigan Central Railroad. Farmers will 
be carried through the winter. The committee 
is Frank Buell and E. M. Wyncoop of Bay City, 
W. B. Roberson of Alpena, J. D. Hawkes of 
Detroit and J. A. Heath of Lenox. 
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DOCKAGE AT BALTIMORE. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce on Octo- 
ber 29 filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the purpose of which is 
to bring before that body, squarely and _ inde- 
pendently and for the first time in its history, 
the matter of scale deductions, commonly called 
“elevator dockage” in the West. *‘ The railroads 
entering Baltimore (that is to say, the B. & O., 
Pennsylvania and Northern Central roads) had 
filed tariffs in October to take effect November 
16, which provided that in pursuance of notice 
given the Chamber of Commerce by letter on Sep- 
tember 28, by Jas. C. Brown, manager of the B. 
& O. Grain Elevator, and C. R. Kendig, superin- 
tendent Central Elevator Compauy (Pennsylyania 
Lines), said roads would make the following de- 
ductions from the scale weights of all grain un- 
loaded at these elevators: 

Export Elevators—Wheat, oats and rye.—All 
cars weighing 66,000 pounds or less, 30 pounds; 
same, weighing over 66,000 pounds, 50 pounds; 
same, water-borne, 100 pounds per 1,000 bushels. 

Corn, natural mixed, No. 2 white and yellow.— 
All cars weighing 66,000 pounds or less, 60 
pounds; all cars weighing over 66,000 pounds, 100 
pounds; water-borne, 100 pounds’ per 1,000 
bushels; less quantities in the same proportion, 
with a minimum of 50 pounds. 

Corn, other than above grades.—All cars weigh- 
ing 66,000 pounds or less, 90 pounds; all cars 
weighing over 66,000 pounds, 150 pounds; water- 
borne, 150 pounds per 1,000 bushels; less quan- 
tities in same proportion, with a minimum of 75 
pounds, 

Local 
cars. 

These deductions were published to remain in 
force and effect until July 1, 1909, “when the 


Elevators.—100 pounds per car on all 


grain in the elevators will be weighed to ascertain 


if the above scaleages are sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the e’evators, and will be subject to 
change, either by reduction or increase, as the 
results show.” 

Very naturally, when other terminals, several 
handling vastly more grain than annually goes 
through the elevators at Baltimore, are abandon- 
ing these scaleages, the Chamber of Commerce 
saw in this movement there what would prove a 
serious handicap to that market. The incorpora- 
tion of the deductions in the rate was unusual, 
but it gave the Chamber of Commerce an op- 
portunity to attack the practice in a manner not 
heretofore attempted and, therefore, to present 
the question in a way most interesting to the 
trade. 

The complaint, having shown that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the defendant railways and 
elevator company are legal corporations; that the 
elevators in question and those of the B. & O. 
R. R. Co. are used by said carriers “as instru- 
mentalities or facilities in the conduct of in- 
terstate and foreign grain transportation” and 
are the only grain elevators at the present 
time in or near said city of Baltimore owned or 
controlled or ‘used’ by them; that the members 
of fhe Chamber of Commerce and grain dealers 
generally are dependent upon the said roads and 
elevators for the delivery, storage and handling, 
upon arrival in the city, of all grain purchased 
or consigned to them either for export or do- 
mestic consumption; that said carriers have a 
monopoly of grain elevator facilities in the said 
city; and that, acting in concert, they have as- 
sumed to establish so-called charges, or exactions, 
to be imposed on all grain handled by them,— 
the complaint then proceeds substantially as fol- 
lows: 

That as appears from the said tariff and sup- 
plement to tariff the said railroad companies, on 
and after November 16, 1908, will deduct from 
each and every car of grain transported to and 
delivered into said elevators certain proportions 
thereof, as in said tariff and supplement to tariff 


fully set out, and will not deliver the whole, or 
an equivalent amount, of the grain so delivered 
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to and received at and elevated into said ele- ~ 


vators, but will deliver to the owners, or upon 
their order, a less amount of the said grain, to 
the extent of the deductions aforesaid. 

At the same time the said defendants announce 
that they will exact and demand freight and ele- 
vating and storage charges upon the full and 
actual weight of grain carried to and delivered 
into said elevators, notwithstanding the deduc- 
tions therefrom so to be made, as aforesaid, upon 
delivery out of the elevator. he 

That the so-called “scaleage deductions,” afore- 
said, will, if persisted in and allowed to be made, 
constitute an arbitrary, unjustifiable and illegal 
appropriation of the property and moneys of the 
complainant’s members and others as aforesaid, 
and are not, in any true sense, a rate or charge 
either for transportation, elevation, storage, or 
handling, within the meaning of the Acts of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce. 

That the said defendant railroad companies now 
exact and receive ample (if not excessive) com- 
pensation for the carriage of grain from points 
along their respective lines to the city and port 
of Baltimore, in accordance with tariffs and 
schedules heretofore filed and published with this 
Commission and now in force, and the said de- 
fendahts likewise exact and receive ample (if 
not excessive) compensation for all services inci- 
dent to the receipt, delivery, elevation, handling 
and storage of grain in and near Baltimore, as 
aforesaid; and this complainant, therefore, charges 
and avers that any increase, direct or indirect, 
by any means or device, in said charges for car- 
riage, or in said elevator charges, over and above 
existing rates and charges, would be wholly un- 
just and unreasonable, and would amount to and 
constitute an unjust discrimination on the part 
of the defendants against the city and port of 
Baltimore, and its citizens, and others as afore- 
said, engaged in the grain trade, and would make 
or give an undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage against the grain trade of the city 
and port of Baltimore and an undue preference 
and advantage in favor of the grain trade in 
other cities and ports. 

That if the said so-called “scaleage deductions” 
can be properly regarded as a rate or charge in 
connection with the carriage of grain to the city 
or port of Baltimore, or in connection with its 
elevation, or storage upon arrival thereat, then 
this complainant charges and avers that the same 
is unreasonable and unjust, and is an unjust dis- 
crimination against Baltimore as aforesaid. If, 
however (as this complainant submits), the said 
so-called “scaleage deductions” are. not rates, 
charges or extractions, within the meaning of the 
Acts of Congress to regulate commerce, then the 
proposed deductions aforesaid (if allowed) will 


be a regulation or practice affecting rates, and 
said regulation or practice will be unjust, un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 


prejudicial to the grain trade of the city and port 
of Baltimore and to the shippers of grain to said 
city and port, and will be unduly preferential to 
the grain trade of competing localities and will 
amount to and constitute an appropriation, or 
confiscation, of the property of the complainant’s 
members, and others as aforesaid, without color 
of law. 

Wherefore the complainant prays that the de- 
fendants above named may be severally required 
to answer the charges herein, and that after due 
hearing and investigation an order may be made 
declaring said so-called ‘‘scaleage deductions” 
(whether the same be rates and charges or reg- 
ulations or practices affecting the same) un- 
reasonable and unjust; unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial to the grain trade of the city 
and port of Baltimore and unduly preferential to 
the grain trade of competing localities, and com- 
manding said defendants and each of them to 
cease and desist from thereafter exacting, de- 
manding, charging or receiving said _ so-calked 
“sealeage deductions,’ or from thereafter continu- 
ing to enforce said regulations and practices in 
respect to said so-called “‘scaleage deductions.” 

The defendant carriers were thereupon directed 
to answer within ten days; and the tariff com- 
plained of will therefore be “held up” pending a 
ruling on the complaint. 


The United States is entering a further period 
of liberal growth that will sustain the values of 
corn lands. Corn yields in the Middle West can 
only be increased by scientific fertilization. This 
means higher cost of production. As natural 
fertilization is to be desired, the production of 
-live stock on a large scale is a necessity. The 
increased value of land and corn raising cost 
will foree a gradual higher plane of live stock 
values.—BE. W. Wagner, Chicago. 
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UNIFORM GRADES. 


The campaign for uniform grading of grain so 
auspiciously begun at St. Louis was but begun 
there, and is still far from a working factor in 
the grain trade. Before it can be that, the rules 
adopted at St. Louis, with or without modification, 
must be adopted by the grain exchanges and offi- 
cial boards of inspection of the country. As the 
influence of the local exchanges is usually suffi- 
cient to modify the action of state inspection 
boards the first task of the promotion committee 
will be to enlist their good offices. The imme- 
diate question then is, what do the exchanges 
think about the principle of uniformity itself and 
the rules agreed to at St. Louis? 

In order to learn this in the most general way, 
the ‘American Elevator and Grain Trade” ad- 
dressed a letter to one or more members of each 
grain exchange east of the Rocky Mountains, ask- 
ing, not for an official statement, but for a per- 
sonal understanding of the way the members talk 
or feel on the subject. To this request a number 
of gentlemen have kindly replied, others ignored 
the request, some declined because they “could 
not anticipate” action of the body with which 
they happened to be connected—something that 
was not asked for. As the opinions. sent to us 
are entirely personal, it would obviously be im- 
proper to print the names of the writers; but the 
editor in each case guarantees the genuineness of 
the letter and the entire competency of the wri- 
ter to state fairly public opinion on the exchange 
he belongs to. Regretting that we have not been 
favored with an opinion from each exchange in 
the list, we give the following as representative: 

Baltimore.—The grain trade of Baltimore has 
always regarded uniformity of grades and its 
application as an ideal condition most earnestly 
to be desired; nevertheless it has observed with 
deepest concern the numerous, and sometimes 
impracticable, propositions which have been sug- 
gested and even recerfved with some favor when 
uniform grading was under public discussion. 
The trade contends that no radical change should 
be made in existing conditions until the full 
effect of the proposed change is determined and 
understood. The world’s grain business is so 
evenly balanced that an attempt at an imprac- 
ticable readjustment must result in disarrange- 
ment of those methods which have in the past 
satisfactorily served all interests. The chief ob- 
ject of the grain trade generally is the success- 
ful marketing of American grain at the highest 
possible price obtainable; and it can be seen that 
hasty or unwise action will redound more to the 
injury of the producer than any others. 

Baltimore’s grain grades were established years 
ago, and have practically remained as first estab- 
lished. The grades were fixed after careful 
thought and much experience, and were not ar- 
ranged in the interests of the local grain deal- 
ers, but for the purpose of handling grain pro- 
duced in nearby sections, also in those parts of 
the Middle West which are regarded as naturally 
tributary to this port; therefore, before Balti- 
more can make any important changes in its 
long-established methods it must first consult the 
dealers in those sections of which it has for so 
long been and still remains the natural outlet, 
beeause those sections will not willingly con- 
sent to a sacrifice of their interests, even if it 
might h- so desired. 

So far as is concerned the clamor of the for- 
eign grain buyer for some new advantage, it re- 
fers to all America; but the charges of improper 
grading and misrepresentation, which have been 
so often stated and exaggerated with repetition, 
do not apply to Baltimore, but refer to cargoes of 
grain shipped from other ports. Baltimore grain 
dealers desire uniformity and hope to obtain it; 
but in order to do so they must not unjustly op- 
pose the interests of a large producing terri- 
tory, neither should they assist in putting 
shackles upon the export trade; and when it is 
taken into consideration that at present the 
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foreign buyer is satisfied with Baltimore’s meth- 
ods, also that the interests of the Middle West 
are being properly cared for, any change must 
be considered with the single idea of protecting 
those important interests and not upon the be- 
hest of entirely well-meaning persons, who prob- 
ably do not fully appreciate the vast importance 
of what they may regard as exceedingly trifling 
matters. 

With this clearly in mind, the grain trade of 
Baltimore gladly welcomes any effort for uni- 
formity in commercial usage, but desires that 
inconsiderate action shall not adversely affect 
important general interests. 

Cincinnatii—Replying to your favor regarding 
our market adopting the uniform grading, will say 
that our Chamber of Commerce sent a committee 
at two different times, and, as I understand it, 
they have been in accord with the adoption of 
this grading. Our members here, from what I can 
understand, are in favor of it. 


Cincinnatii—I have interviewed quite a number 
of men prominent in the grain trade on our ex- 
change, and reach the conclusion that there is 
very little, if any, of positive objection among 
our members relative to the adoption of the pro- 
posed uniform grades for grain as agreed upon . 
at the St. Louis Convention. The question is now 
taking shape with a view to reaching ‘definite con- 
clusions by our association within a short time. 


Cleveland.—No action has been taken on this 
point by our grain and hay committee. I believe, 
however, that the grain dealers, members of the 
Chamber of Commerce, are in a receptive attitude 
on the question of uniform grading, and would be 
inclined to consider it most favorably at the mo- 
ment when any considerable number of the larger 
exchanges should decide to adopt the grading of 
the National Association. Cleveland is not impor- 
tant enough as a grain market to be able to take 
independent action in this matter, but must goy- 
ern itself largely by the custom of the principal 
markets. 


Indianapolis—There was a meeting a’few days 
since of our grain committee, and the question of 
adopting the grades as recommended at St. Louis 
was discussed; and it is my opinion that all the 
members of the committee are unanimously in fa- 
vor of uniform grades. No action was taken at 
this meeting, however, the committee preferring 
to wait until each member of the committee had 
been supplied with a copy of these grades in or- 
der that they might vote intelligently upon the 
subject. The committee was perfectly willing to 
adopt the grades on wheat, but thought that, in 
addition, we should have another grade of “Extra 
3 Wheat,’ in order that a car of wheat, simply 
being below the line for No. 2, would not neces- 
sarily be discounted the full difference on the 
lower grades of No. 3. Our millers and all of_our 
dealers looked upon this proposition as favorable. 

Each member of our grain committee has now 
been supplied with copies of the rules as recom- 
mended in St. Louis, and in the near future it is 
the intention to call a meeting of the committee, 
together with all of the grain trade interested 
here, with a view to taking action on adopting 
these grades. We are rather of the opinion that 
No. 3 corn should not permit of 19 per cent mois- 
ture, as quite often Eastern buyers of our grain 
find corn containing so much moisture arriving at 
destination in a heating condition, which, person- 
ally, I do not consider fair to the buyer. 

I think our trade as a rule very strongly favor 
uniform grading, and sincerely trust that we can 
all get together and adopt rules that will be ap- 
plicable in all markets. 

Louisville——You probably know the position that 
the Louisville trade took during the discussion of 
this subject at the late meeting in St. Louis. In 
explanation, I want to say to you that Louisville 
is not opposed to “Uniform Grading.” On the 
contrary, we are firm believers in that principle; 
but we felt that there probably was a tendency 
exhibited in the St. Louis meeting to lower stand- 
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ards to a point where the buyers were not being 
given fair consideration. 2 

Since that meeting, I have had some correspond- 
ence with friends who did not thoroughly agree 
with our point of view; and we have come to the 
conclusion that the intelligent way to discuss this 
subject would be to have another meeting and 
have presented at that meeting actual samples of 
grain, showing the percentage of moisture, the 
percentage of dirt or impurities or mixtures of 
other grains—in fact, type samples of all proposed 
grades; and all parties concerned would be able 
to form a more intelligent opinion when they 
had such actual samples before them than if they 
attempted to reach their conclusions by a consid- 
eration of a simple description of, the proposed 
grades. 

Under these circumstances, I should be inclined 
to think that it would probably be better to delay 
any discussion of the question until such time asa 
meeting could be called and the Inspectors’ Asso- 
ciation prepare and offer to that meeting samples 
to represent the grades under consideration. 

i should say that at this time Louisville favors 
uniform grading, but wishes, when the “uniform 
grades” are established, that the interests of the 
buyer and consumer should be as fully considered 
as those of the country shipper, or the handlers 
of grain at elevators located at terminal markets. 


Memphis.—After canvassing the trade here in 
regard to uniform erading of grain and the 
grades as adopted by the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, at St. Lonis in October last, I find 
the general opinion to be as follows: This mar- 
ket is not opposed to uniform grading (except on 
corn), provided it is done upon an equitable ba- 
sis. The objections to the corn ‘rules are based 
upon the excessive percentage of moisture al- 
lowed, and the amount of cob, rotten corn and 
dirt which under the rules are permitted in No. 
2 and No. 3 corn. We do not think the moisture 
test should exceed over 14 per cent for No. 2, 16 
per cent for No. 8, and 20 per cent for No. 4 
corn. We would like to have the attention of 
the people who composed these rules called to 
the fact that corn that will carry cool and sweet 
in the West and North for a reasonable length of 
time would deteriorate rapidly in this climate, 
and for this reason it would be impossible for the 
trade here and in other Southern markets to sub- 
scribe to the uniform grading of corn. Neither 
do we feel inclined to pay for the amount of rot- 
ten corn and dirt (from. four to eight thousand 
pounds in the average car) which is permissible 
in the grades adopted by the National Associa- 
tion. : 

The latter objection would also apply to the 
grades adopted on oats. For instance: The grade 
of No. 5 oats of all varieties as adopted would be 
seriously objectionable. ‘ 

This market has been opposed to Government 
inspection, but such rules as were adopted by the 
National Association for the grading of corn and 
oats, if enforced, will do more to make converts 
to Government inspection than all the arguments 
made against it. 


Minneapolis.—So far as the writer is able to 
judge, the members of the Chamber of Com- 
merece seem to be quite friendly to the uniform 
grades, as adopted at St. Louis. Of course, the 
grading of grain is in the hands of the state, and 
the Chamber of Commerce has no control over the 
same. Official copies of the “Grades,” as adopted, 
have been circulated among the members, and so 
far I have not heard any criticisms whatever. 


Nashville.-—The sentiment here relative to uni- 
form grading is very favorable indeed. There is 
general objection to Federal inspection, but almost 
unanimous sentiment favoring uniform grades for 
all over the country; and, in the case of corn, 
grades to be based upon a moisture percentage, 
as well as general condition. The suggestions of 
uniform grading, as adopted by the meeting of the 
National Grain Dealers’ Association at St. Louis, 
‘seem to give entire satisfaction, except that some 
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are claiming the per cent of moisture allowed 
should have been smaller. 


Omaha.—While nothing official has been done 
by either the grain committee or the directors 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, I have quietly 
made inquiry among the members and do not find 


any sentiment in favor of adopting these rules. 
If the various inspection bureaus of the country 
generally adopt these rules our Exchange will 
have to follow, but it is the judgment of most 
of the members that it would be almost impos- 
sible to attempt to grade corn by the moisture 
percentage. Therefore, I would not be in favor 
of it myself, and do not think our members gen- 
erally will favor the adoption of the rules as 
passed at St. Louis. 


Peoria.—In regard to the uniform inspection, I 
would say that I feel I can say with confidence 
that every member of the Peoria Board of Trade 
is strongly in favor of uniform inspection. Our 
directors took action on this matter when it first 
came up two years since, and the original motion 
of adoption of uniform inspection was made at 
the instance of our Board at the Chicago meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association. 

As to the adoption of the grades established in 
St. Louis, I would say that the grades as adopted 
there seem to meet with uniform approval. In 
my conversations with the various grain men 
here, I have not found anyone who objected to 
the grades in any way. It is true that all of our 
members have not read the rules as thoroughly 
as they might have, but I feel confident that they 
will meet with general favor. As far as the adop- 


tion of these rules by our Board is concerned, 
I do not hesitate to state that in my opinion they 
will be adopted as soon as practical. The word- 
ing of the grades is very similar to our own, and 
within the next few months, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, our Board will adopt the phraseology 
of the St. Louis agreement. 


St. Louis.—The grain interests of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange feel a deep concern for the 
establishment of uniform grades and grading of 
grain in all the markets. While here and there 
one is found who does not indorse the plan, it is 
usually because of an idea that uniform grades 
and grading are impracticable. But it is safe to 
say that the majority of the members of the Ex- 
change directly affiliated with the grain business 


emphatically favor a trial, as they have become 
sick and tired of complaints of country shippers 
that the same character of grain grades higher in 
one market than in another. They realize, too, 
that to make a success of the scheme it will be 
necessary for the inspectors of the different mar- 
kets to get together and formulate some plan and 
understanding that will enable all of them to in- 
terpret the same rules of inspection alike. Other- 
wise, uniform grain grades will be of no effect. 


Toledo.—_[The Toledo Produce Exchange on No- 
vember 5 adopted the St. Louis Convention’s ‘“Uni- 
form Grades” and will put them into effect on 
July 1, 1909.] At a meeting of the directors yes- 
terday the question was taken up, and there was 
another meeting held to-day (November 5) of the 
inspection committee, with the above result. To- 
ledo, therefore, starts the ball rolling, and I do 
hope other markets will fall in line. You know 
my views on this question, and I am heartily in 
favor of uniform grades, especially those as got- 
ten up by the Chief Grain Inspectors, and which 
were adopted at the last meeting of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association. As far as I can 
see, members here are unanimous in the belief 
that uniform grades should prevail, and _ that 
those we have adopted are about as near correct 
as can be. 

Secy. J. W. McCord of Columbus writes: “I am 
just now sending out to our members the pam- 
phlet giving the grades as agreed upon by the 
National Association at St. Louis; but, from what 
I know of the feeling of our members in a 
general way, on the whole proposition, as_ it 
existed prior to the changes made at the national 
meeting, I am of the opinion that the members 


of the Ohio Association, by a very large majority, 
favor the plan now before us. It would seem that 
the tendency is toward favoring the producer and 
the country elevator man. I am quite sure that 
there will be very little, if any, opposition on part 
of the country grain dealer. 
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PRESS OPINION. 

Operative Miller.—The recent annual meeting of 
the National Association of Grain Dealers marks 
an epoch in the history of the grain trade of our 
country, and has been the means of making it 
easy to accomplish a vast change for the better 
in the work of the average mill manager and 
superintendent. The adoption of uniform rules 
for inspection and grading of grain will lead to 
a more careful selection of the men who are 
responsible for fixing the grades and cannot oth- 
erwise than eliminate careless inspection, which 
will be bound to be called in question by the next 
board of inspection which will be ealled on to 
pass judgment on its merits. The day has now 
passed when an unfair grading must be endured 
simply because of an arbitrary ruling by an in- 
competent inspector working under ambiguous 
rules. The time has also passed when the slick 
‘ricksters of the trade can juggle the grades be- 
‘ween towns, to the eternal cost of the consumer. 

Commercial West.—There is no other question 
of common interest before the grain trade of such 
sreat importance as that of having a uniform 
system of grading grain adopted in all the mar- 
kets of the country. The necessity has existed 
since the beginning of the markets, and there has 
long been an insistent demand for something dif- 
ferent, from farmer, shipper, many eastern buyers 
and perhaps from all European importers of Amer- 
ican grain. But never before has the grain trade 
actually been forced to act—do something radical 
or stand aside and submit to the remodeling of 
the grain inspection systems by others. If the 
members of the grain trade in the various mar: 
kets can have adopted a system of inspection in- 
suring a uniformity of grades—one that gives sat- 
isfaction—there will be no occasion for Federal 
inspection. 

Now there is, in most good Americans, an in- 
nate feeling—a mild rebellious disposition—against 
what might be termed Federal interference, con- 
trol or supervision. Every tendency in that diree- 
tion, every seeming Federal interference or ‘‘med- 
dling,’ arouses resentment. . . . To return to 
Federal inspection of grain, it may be said that 
results might be highly satisfactory, and the Com- 
mercial West believes they would. The question, 
however, is rather, Cannot a satisfactory. system 
be adopted without the intermeddling of the Fed- 
eral government? Until the adoption, by the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, of uniform 
grades of grain for all the markets of the coun- 
try, the editor of the Commercial West strongly 
favored Government inspection, because of the 
inadequacy of the systems in force and the appar- 
ent injustice to millers and European importers. 
If satisfaction can. be attained through the united 
efforts of members of the grain markets, it would 
be poor policy to attempt, in the next Congress, 
to pass a Federal inspection grain bill. Let us 
give the Grain Dealers’ National Association a 
chance to make good. There is time enough, if 
it fails, to call upon Congress. 

Modern Miller—From the above it would ap- 
pear that, after a period of two years, uniform 
standards are about as far from general use as 
they were before the agitation. Yet there is no 
denying that there has been a tendency toward 
eliminating the conflicting features of inspection 
in the various markets, and also to reduce the 
conflict between various markets as to grades. 
Yet each market sticks to certain features of 
grading, which features are not agreeable else- 
where. It seems that uniform grades have the 
same sectional differences to combat that the 
Millers’ Federation has experienced in uniform 
package differentials. The Federation has not 
only had to fix differentials for Eastern and 
Southern territory, ete., but has also had to com- 
bat a never-ending tendency on. the part of the 
mills to occasionally evade the agreed differen- 
tials. The uniform grade agitation has been pro- 
ductive of good, but it is our opinion that uniform 
grades will never be made effective by mutual 
consent. 

Flour and Feed.—There has been much opposi- 
tion to uniform grading from the various trade 
centers, principally for the reason that each local- 
ity feared that it would be an injustice to its 
traders, unless its particular rules would form a 
part of the uniform system. Men of broad expe- 
rience in this line hold that this position is un- 
tenable, and maintain that uniform grading rules 
is the only thing that will make it possible for 
this country to develop a large grain trade in for- 
eign markets. The -nestion is one of good busi- 
ness policy, and the boards of trade of the country 
should look upon it in this light. There is a ~ 
strong demand for uniform grading by foreign 
buyers, and if we do not accede to their wishes 
we cannot expect to have a strong hold on their 
business. Considering all phases of the question 
of uniform grading, there is little to be lost by its 
adoption and much to be gained, and it is to be 
hoped that the recommendation of the St. Louis 
meeting will soon be generally in use. 
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OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF INSPECTION 
COMPARED. 


The Illinois State Grain Inspection Department 
has issued its first statement since the installing 
of the new system of office inspection of grain 
in the Department. Heretofore all grain has 
been inspected at the tracks, but on September 
17 last a new system was installed whereby the 
samples were taken from the cars by the De- 
partment samplers to the Chief Inspector's office, 
where a more careful inspection could be made 
under his direct supervision. As yet the change 
has been made on but three roads, the C., M. & 
St. P., the C., B. & Q. and the Alton; but during 
the coming weeks it is intended to extend the 


system to cover all the roads entering Chicago. 
The total number of cars inspected by the 
Department from September 17 to October 29, 


13,359 cars were 
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under the old system and 7,743 under the new; 
and the following tabulation will show the per- 
centage of appeals and changes: 


Old New 

System. System. 
Total number of ‘cars inspected... .13,359 7,743 
Number of reinspections called..... 75 ales 
Reinspections—sustained .......... 21 13 
Reinspections—changed ........... 54 4 
Reinspections—appealed .......... 8 2 
Inspections sustained on appeal.... 0 2 
Inspections changed on appeal..... 8 0 


The table shows that under the new system 
there has been but one-half as many calls for re- 
inspection, and that while under the old system 
the grades changed on application averaged one 
in every 247 cars inspected, under the new sys- 
tem the Department has had occasion to change 
an average of but one car in every 1,935. The 
new system is thus shown to be much more 
satisfactory and the inspection by a corps of in- 
spectors, working together under favorable con- 
ditions, is more uniform and correct than that at- 
tending the many unfavorable conditions of the 
old system. 

The following incident relating to 
system of inspection was given 
issue of the Chicago Tribune under 
or “Trade Gossip on Change’: 

““& practical demontration of the benefits de- 
rived under the new system adopted by the 


the new 
in a_ recent 
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fllinois state Grain Inspection Department was 
made clear recently,’ said a leading receiver. ‘A 
car of new corn arrived over the Chicago & Al- 
ton railroad, graded No. 4 white; on a prompt 
test by the Board of Trade sampling department 
for moisture it was found to contain 17.4 per cent 
(maximum generally accepted for No. 3 is 19 
per cent); whereupon a request for reinspection 
was made and the grade changed to No. 3 white. 
On this corrected and proper inspection the 
property was sold the same day, a short session 
at that—Saturday. The time consumed for test 
and reinspection was less than one hour, An- 
other carload arriving over the Santa Fé road 
(a road not yet under the improved system), 
showing practically the same moisture and test, 
17.7 per cent, was graded No. 4 yellow, but the 
fact that reinspection could be accomplished only 
after delivery to a special track, under the rules 
of the Department, which might involve a delay 
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Average much dryer now than on November 15, 
last year.”—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


PLANS FOR NEW INDIANA ELEVATOR. 


The accompanying illustration shows the plans 
for the new elevator of David Unger & Son, at 
Russiaville, Ind., which is to take the place of 
the elevator burned recently. The elevator is a 
modern shelling and cleaning house, with a capac- 
ity of 25,000 bushels. 

It is of cribbed construction, covered with Sykes 
Roofing and Siding and is equipped with two ele- 
vator legs, Western Sheller and Cleaner, B. S. 
Constant Chain Feeders, Fairbanks Four-Ton Dump 
Seale and one Fairbanks Automatic Grain Scale. 

Power will be furnished by an Atlas Steam En. 
gine. 

The plans were made by the Burrell Engineer- 
ing and Construction Company, who are building 
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UNGER & SON’S NEW ELEVATOR 
of from twenty-four hours to several days, the 
consignees, fearing unfavorable changes in the 
market and weather conditions, decided it was 


best to sell the corn on the market as No. 4 
yellow, losing a benefit in price which would have 
been available on the better grade. The state 
Department should be helped and encouraged in 
every possible way by everyone in the trade, in 
the further promotion of this system. The coun- 
try trade have emphatically indorsed it.’” 


NEW CORN. 


The feature to-day (October 29) was the ad- 
vance of 2 cents per bushel in certain grades of 
new corn, forced by the fact that the stocks of 
old corn are everywhere insignificant and the 
small arrivals of new so far inadequate to meet 
the necessary consumptive demand. The receipts 


should increase soon. However, one of the 
largest dealers in central Illinois writes us as 
follows: “Farmers not disposed to sell new 


corn at our stations, though we are bidding 55 
for November, December or January delivery. 
So far we have not taken in a bushel of new 
corn and have contracted for less than 75,000 
bushels, while last year by November 1 we had 
contracted for nearly 600,000 bushels at 40 to 45 
cents. Will have three-fourths of normal crop; 
quality decidedly superior to that of last year. 


AT RUSSIAVILLE, 
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the elevator, and it is expected to be completed 
by December 1. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT FORT WILLIAM, 
ONTARIO. 


James Stewart & Co. have been awarded the 
contract for the big 4,000,000-bushel elevator 
which the Grand Trunk Pacific will erect at 
Fort William, Ont. The _ specifications call for 
an absolutely fireproof house, fully equipped for 
cleaning and drying grain and capable.of taking 
in more bushels of grain per hour from cars and 
turning out more per hour to vessels than any 
other yet designed. Work will be started im- 
mediately and the house will be ready to receive 
grain by November 1, 1909. Chas. M. Hays, 
president of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, in 
a recent interview spoke in part as follows: 
“This house will be only. the first unit of our 
elevator plant at Fort William, which, when 


‘fully developed, will have a storage capacity of 


40,000,000 bushels. We will shortly follow up 
the work of laying tracks, building our engine 
house and shops, coal handling ‘plant, wharves, 
freight sheds, etc., and hope to be utilizing the 
Mission terminal for the 1909 crop.” 


New Orleans in October exported 776,500 
bushels of wheat and 135,487:38 bushels of corn. 
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[From Bulletin 65, Bureau of Statistics.] 


_ RUSSIAN EXPORT TRADE CONDITION. 


BY I. M. RUBINOW. 

In the export trade in wheat, as well as in all 
other Russian grain, the commission business has 
become prominent. But here the foreign com- 
mission merchant usually represents the stronger 
party to the transaction, as the exporting firm is 
more powerful than the local dealer in the do- 
mestic trade, and, according to the statements of 
Russian grain dealers, the latter are considerably 
at a disadvantage in the trade. 

Perhaps one of the main reasons for this state 
of affairs is to be found in the conditions of the 
Russian domestic grain trade. Russian grain not 
being standardized, the foreign buyer refuses to 
accept it before he has an opportunity of ex- 
amining it. Trading is, therefore, done mostly 
by sample. Samples of the year’s crop are sent 
soon after harvest to certain European markets 
and some standard of “fair average quality” is 
established for each commercial year. 

After these standards are established, the actual 
trading is done either according to “fair average 
quality” (so-called trading f. a. q., the standard 
being either the season’s crop or the season’s 
shipments “at time and place of shipment’) or 
by sample. 

But the deterioration in quality and condition 
of the wheat shipped, as well as the unreliability 
of some Russian exporters, of which more will be 
said in a later section, has gradually changed the 
f. a. q. form of trading to one of dealing accord- 
ing to individual samples. 

All trading in Russian grain is done ec. i. f. in- 
stead of f. o. b. The difference is much more 
than a formal one. The actual cost of insurance 
and freight may be presumed to be discounted in 
the prices, but there remain important differences 
as to conditions of delivery, which are carefully 
specified in the sale contract. 

Trade Contracts.—In the conditions of trade 
contracts the Russian grain seller is sometimes 
said to be in a less favorable position than his 
American competitor, the difference being usually 
explained by the condition of the Russian grain 
exported, as has been described in the preceding 
section. 

The standard forms of grain contracts used by 
practically all English grain importers are those 
of. the London Corn Trade Association. These 
forms are also used by the grain buyers of east- 
ern Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 
Belgium has its own standard contract shaped by 
the Antwerp “Chambre Arbitrale et de Concilia- 
tion pour Grains,” while in other Latin countries 
individual contracts are still largely used. 

The quantity of the consignment and the port 
of shipment are specified in the contracts, but 
the port of delivery may, within stated limits, be 
left to the option of the buyer, and may be 
changed after clearing. The contracts of the 
London Corn Trade Association and of the Ant- 
werp Chambre allow shipments from 2 to 5 per 
cent above or below the contract quantity and a 
further variation in quantity up to 8 per cent is 
permissible, provided that “any excess or de- 
ficiency over the above 2 to 5 per cent shall be 
settled at the c. i. and f. price in the bill of lad- 
ing and on the quantity thereof, value to be fixed 
by arbitration, unless mutually agreed. Other 
contract forms than those of the two organizations 
mentioned above usually provide for a_ straight 
5 per cent limit of variation in quantity, the 
buyer having a right to refuse to accept any 
other portion of the consignment than that con- 
tracted for when the difference is greater than 
5 per cent. ; 

The differences in the various trade contracts 
mentioned above are specially noticeable in the 
provisions referring to the quality of the grain. 
The three different ways of buying wheat may 
be described in the terms of the Corn Trade 
Association contract, as follows: (1) Of fair 
average quality of the season’s shipment at time 
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and place of shipment (the so-called f. a. q. trans- 
action); (2) at time and place of shipment about 
as per sealed sample; and (3) official certificate 
of inspection to be final as to quality. This last 
condition, referring to inspection in the country 
of export, is the usual mode of purchasing grain 
from the United States, but is altogether absent 
from the Russian grain contracts, for many rea- 
sons, explained in the preceding section of this 
report. In the f. a. q. transactions complaints 
are frequently heard from Russian exporters that 
“a fair average quality of the season’s shipment 
at time and place of shipment” is established by 
the Corn Trade Association in London without 
consultation with the Russian seller. All efforts 
of organizations of exporters in Russian ports to 
establish their own f. a. q. standards are said 
to have failed, because of refusal of British and 
other European importers to accept them. In 
any case it is significant that in Russian dealings 
with British and north European buyers, f. a. q. 
transactions have been decreasing in frequency 
because of the vast differences frequently noticed 
between the f. a. q. standard and the quality of 
individual shipments. The- usual form of trans- 
action during recent years has been that known 
as “per sealed sample.” 

Another very important difference between the 
American and Russian grain contracts of the 
London Corn Trade Association is the provision 
for the guaranty of the natural weight. This pro- 
vision is found in the Russian’ and also in the 
South American or so-called La Plata grain c n- 
tract, but is absent in the American, excepting as 
implied in inspection certificates, and also in the 
Australian grain contract. This guaranty is also 
found in the transaction between Russian and 
most other European ports. In Russian shipments 
to northern European ports, natural weight is 
guaranteed at time and place agreed upon and 
the buyer assumes the risk of loss up to 1 per 
cent. The southern and European ports do not 
make this allowance. 

Indemnification for loss of natural weight or 
for difference between the actual and guaranteed 
natural weight is regulated according to definite 
seales. In the trade with Russia the weight 
agreed is usually expressed in poods and funts 
per chetvert, or in kilograms per hectoliter, but 
according to the London scale 1 per cent is de- 
ducted from the price for the first 3 funts per 
ehetvert; that is, one-third of 1 per cent for each 
funt (1 funt per chetvert=0.15 pound, or 2.42 
ounces, per Winchester bushel). In Rotterdam 
and Antwerp the scale is 1 per cent of the price 
for the first kilogram per hectoliter (12.43 ounces 


per Winchester bushel) up to underweight of 2% ° 


kilos, and 2 per cent for each additional kilo up 
to 5 kilos per hectoliter, beyond which the differ- 
ence in net weight is sufficient cause for arbitra- 
tion. The reduction is larger in southern ports 
and a limit is established beyond which insuf- 
ficiency in natural weight per bushel is sufficient 
cause for refusing a shipment. 

Arbitration.—The usual method of settling all 
disagreements between buyers and sellers under 
the rules of the London Corn Trade Association 
is by arbitration. Delivery being effected only at 
the time of arrival at the foreign port, determina- 
tion of quality is made at the time of delivery 
and not at the time of shipment. At the time 
and place of delivery both buyer and seller are 
represented by agents, who take samples from 
the cargo for use in possible .future arbitration. 
In case of disagreement, both sides may agree 
upon friendly arbitration, each electing an arbiter 
and the two electing a third. But in case of 
failure to agree, the questions in dispute are re- 
ferred, according to the contract, to two arbi- 
trators to be appointed officially by the executive 
committee of the London Corn Trade Association 
at a meeting convened by notice, and at which 
not less than three members shall be present, 
such two arbitrators having power to appoint a 
third. The arbitrators appointed are in all cases 
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principals engaged in the corn trade as mer- 
chants, millers, factors or brokers, and are also 
required to be members of the London Corn Ex- 
change, the Baltic, or the London Corn Trade 
Association, and to reside in the United Kingdom. 

Every award is required to be in writing on an 
official form to be supplied by the Association at 
a charge fixed by them, and the award of any 
two arbitrators (subject, however, to the right of 
appeal) is conclusive and binding upon all dis- 
puting parties, both with respect to the matter in 
dispute and all expenses of and incidental to the 
reference and award. 

In case either party shall be dissatisfied with 
the award, a right of appeal lies, under certain 
conditions, to the committee of appeal elected for 
that purpose. The committee of 
quired to confirm the award 
the appeal fees follow 
members of the 


appeal is re- 
appealed from, and 
the award, four 
committee decide otherwise. 
The former conditions of arbitration are the 
same for all transactions of the London Corn 
Trade Association, but in actual practice arbitra- 
tion has played a more important the 
transactions with Russia than in the 
United States. 
Among other 


unless 


role in 


those with 


differences between the Russian 


(or so-called Black Sea and Danubian) and the 
American contracts may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: That some of the Russian contracts in- 
clude the s. d. clause, meaning “sea damaged, 
for seller’s account.” Another clause frequently 
found is the so-called r. t. (rye terms) clause, 
which does not permit appeal from the original 


decision of the arbitrators. 


PORTLAND MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of Portland, Ore., 
has just entered on the thirtieth year of its 
existence; and is confronted with a large in- 


crease of business over the immediate past, espe- 
cially in the marine department, to accommodate 
which the Exchange has been removed to a new 
building at Fourth and Oak streets. 

The immediate cause of this change of location, 
the Oregonian says, was the demand of the grain 
trade for facilities for handling a sample market. 
For this cash grain trade, tables for samples will 
be provided, and an afforded buyers 
and sellers to meet offerings and 
make trades. 

The San Francisco grain business has reached 
such proportions that a large number of coast- 
ing vessels are in the trade almost constantly, 
and by combining the shipping and buying fea- 
tures of the business in one exchange so that 


opportunity 
and inspect 


shippers, ship agents and owners can have a 
suitable meeting place each day, the business 
of all parties will be facilitated. The Exchange 
will continue to supply the grain trade in the 


eity and country with market quotations and sta- 
tistics regarding the grain trade of the world. 
The Merchants’ Exchange, which is now cov- 
ering a wider field than ever before, was estab- 
lished in November, 1879, W. S. Ladd, John Mc- 
Cracken, William Wadhams, D. J. Malarkey, D. P. 
Thompson, M. S. Burrell, D. F. Lehigh, James 
Steel, P. Wasserman and Charles Sweeny ap- 
pearing as incorporators. The latter, who is now 
best known as a millionaire miner of Spokane, 
was the first secretary and manager of the Ex- 
change, and J. McCracken, who was then a 
prominent grain shipper, was the first president. 
A year later, D! F. Lehigh became president and 
W. J. Lehigh secretary. The Exchange was man- 
aged by the Lehighs until 1897. Since that time 


it has been under the management of E. W. 
Wright, and for the past eight years, Fred J. 
Clark has been secretary. The Exchange’s list 


of members includes ten who have remained with 
it since December, 1879, and a dozen others who 
have been members for from fifteen to twenty 
years, with some of the country members on the 
list for the past fifteen years. 
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(For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
BUYER LIABLE FOR CORN HEATED IN 
TRANSIT. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER, 
Member of the Cook County Bar. 


Where a merchant directed another to have 
shipped to him corn of a certain kind and grade, 
at a certain price, over a certain railroad, the 
weight and grade of the corn to be evidenced by 
a certain official certificate, the Court of Errors 
and Appeals of New Jersey holds (Champlin vs. 
Church, 70 Atlantic Reporter, 138) that the- fact 
that the corn while in transit became heated 
would not excuse the buyer from the payment of 
the purchase price. 

The facts in this case were that the defendant 
delivered to the plaintiff, a grain merchant in the 
city of Newark, N. J., the following order: 

“Please have shipped to me at South River, 
via N. J. Central Railroad, one car, three mixed 
corn, price 57. Shipment: Hurry. Terms: Ar- 
rival draft. Remarks: Western Official Certificate 
of weight and grade final.” 

The plaintiff ordered the required corn from a 
concern at Toledo, Ohio, and it was delivered at 
South River, where the defendant refused to ac- 
cept it, upon the ground that it was damaged by 
heating. The plaintiff, having waited a reasonable 
time for the defendant to accept the corn, finally 
sold it, after notice to the defendant, and brought 
this action to recover the difference between the 
price realized upon the sale and the agreed price 
of the corn. The plaintiff recovered judgment, 
which is here affirmed. 

The feature of this case, 
differentiated it from the ordinary 


which 
case in the 


conspicuous 


category of vendor and vendee, the court says, 
consisted in the fact that the vendor in this case 
was so limited and circumscribed in the exercise 


of judgment by the language of the written order 
from which he derived his authority to. purchase; 
that he was in essence a mere conduit, or special 
agency, through which the goods were to be de- 
livered. Upon the execution of the order and sub- 
stantial compliance with its requirements his duty 
was performed, and his right to thé’ agreed com- 
pensation was complete. 

It will be observed, the court goes on to say, 
that the vendor was not to ship but to “have 
shipped” to the defendant, at a fixed price, corn 
of a certain quality, over a certain railroad, the 
grade or condition of the corn to be evidenced, 
not by his judgment, but by a certain form of 
certificate which, as between him and the defend- 
ant, was to be final. “Both in morals and in 
law,” remarks a recent writer of distinction, ‘fone 
is responsible for the thing which he brings to 
pass, whether he employs an inanimate object to 
effectuate his purpose or sets in operation the 
infinitely more complicated chain of causation 
which results from the employment of another 
moral agent.” (“Legal Liability,” by Street, Chap. 
41.) 

The trial court found as a fact that the corn 
when shipped was in good condition, and there- 
fore the delivery to the carrier in accordance with 
the specific instructions contained in this order 
relieved the shipper of liability for damages in 
transit and imposed the burden and risk of dam- 
age upon the consignee. In the light of this 
status, it became a matter of slight importance, 
if any, whether the testimony of a conceded 
dealer in grain, not for the purpose of contradict- 
ing the terms of the order, but for the purpose of 
eliciting the meaning of a trade expression em- 
ployed therein, was relevant, although under the 
undeyiating rule and policy of the courts in such 
matters it was properly admitted. 


The handsomely appointed offices of the Stand- 
ard Stock and Grain Co. in Jersey City were 
raided. by Jersey City police and twenty-seven 
persons found in the rooms were arrested. All 
the prisoners described themselves as employes 
of the company. The manager of the concern 
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was not in the place and escaped arrest. The 
raid was made upon complaint of Charles S. 
Little, a broker of East Billerica, Mass., who al- 
leges that $3,000 is due him from the company, 
and that he has made repeated and unsuccessful 
efforts to obtain a settlement. The charge made 
against the concern is that it maintained a dis- 
orderly house. 


NEW HESS DRIER AT WEEHAWKEN, N. J- 


The Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. of 
Chicago has just finished the installation of a 
mammoth Hess Drier for export trade at the 
West Shore Eievator, Weehawken, N. J. This 
drier, with the two at Baltimore and one at 
Philadelphia, brings up to four the number of 
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3-unit Hess Driers now in use along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Two other Hess Driers of the same 
size are also in operation at New Orleans and 
Chicago. 

The installation of this newest drier was com- 
pleted in three weeks, thereby establishing a 
new record for such work. Heretofore five weeks 
has been considered good time for an installation 
of this magnitude. A force of sixty men were 
employed upon the work. The contract for the 
drier calls for $23,000. The entire cost to the 
owners, the New. York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, will be about $40,000 when the addi- 
tional cost of boilers, building, conveyors and 
the like is reckoned in the total. 

The building in which the drier is housed has 
a frontage of forty feet and is forty-six feet in 
height. In constructing the drier one hundred 
and_ thirty-five tons of metal in some _ thirty 
thousand different pieces were used. Some five 
miles. of steam pipe is included in the plant. 
The drier has six 8-foot blowers, delivering 
150,000 cubic feet of air through the drying racks 
every sixty seconds. In operation the new 
drier will hold 6,000 bushels, and will be cap- 
able of turning out 50,000 bushels of Hess Dried 
Corn, or other grain, each day. ‘ 

With its vast capacity this new Hess Drier 
should prove a valuable addition to New York’s 
grain export trade. 


It is estimated at Beaumont on reliable data 
that there are now 175,000 sacks of rice in 
the warehouses in this county belonging to the 
farmers and ready for sale and shipment when 
the millers are ready and willing to pay the 
price asked by the producers for the cereal. 
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The accompanying engravings, from photographs 
taken from the records of the Chicago Board of 
Trade weighmaster’s office, are not printed here 
simply because they are excellent specimens of 
the photographer’s art, but because they are 
typical illustrations of leaky cars on arrival at 
Chicago, and are intended to show the shipper 
how he himself or his men will let “good enough” 
answer for “just right” when starting grain to 
this terminal. Not that all these causes of loss 
were remediable at the point of shipment, perhaps, 
but because they show how necessary it is to 
take every precaution at the loading elevator to 
insure the integrity of a suspicious car in transit. 

Figure No. 1 shows how leakage at a defective 
corner post and end sheathings can be prevented. 
This car arrived leaking grain and the leakage 
is being stopped by the repairs indicated. 

Figure No. 2 shows some sheathings badly 
bulged out. This may have been due to the use 
of the gravity track. In any case, it does not 
seem likely that the sheathings could have been 
torn away to the extent indicated by any ordinary 
handling. 

Figure No. 3 shows leakage caused by a broken 
door post. One often wonders if shippers realize 
the amount of rough handling their cars are 
sometimes subjected to while being switched 
around in the various terminal railroad yards. 
The leakage indicated in the picture is being 
stopped by the use of waste and nails. 

Figure No. 4 shows leakage on account of the 
sheathings being loose. There is a heavy strain 
at the junction of the inside braces at the floor, 
between the door and the end of the car, which 
often causes the sheathings to spread away from 
the side sill. For that reason each car. should 
receive special attention at such points when load- 
ing. The use of cheese-cloth in preventing the 
leakage of grain at these points is very effective. 

The use of wedges, as shown in Figure No. 5, 
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is of little value in preventing leakage of grain 
that might be caused by loose end sheathings. 
Cloth should be used where there is evidence of 
weakened end boards. 


The steamship Oceana, of London, put into the 
port of Derry September 18, and the captain re- 
ports that he had to abandon a large grain ele- 
vator in the North Atlantic, 100 miles off. Tory 
Island. The Oceana left Barrow ten days pre- 
viously with the elevator in tow for the purpose 
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of taking it to Montreal, and experienced terrific 
weather. Three men stationed on the elevator 
were washed off, but were rescued under great 
difficulties by the crew of the Oceana. The 
hawsers. parted at the place named above, and 
as the ship was in danger the elevator had to 
be left to its fate. 


CANADIAN GRADES AND GRADING. 


The Canadian Grain Standards Board has created 
a new, or “commercial,” grade for barley that 
weighs 42 pounds and under, and directed that, in 
ease commercial grades are established for feed 
wheat, they shall be designated as “No. 1” and 
“No. 2 feed.” 

It has been brought to the attention of the 
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Board that, owing to the multiplicity of grades 
and subdivision of grades of grain presented for 
storage in Fort William and Port Arthur, although 
the ordinary storage capacity of the terminal ele- 
vators is not half filled, the necessity of reserving 
bins for small quantities of some particular vari- 
ety of off-grade grain is tying up the handling 
facilities of the terminals. The statement was 
made that as a matter of fact over one hundred 
different grades and subdivisions of grades of 
grain are being kept separate in the terminal ele- 
vators. A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the situation and report what action should 
be taken in the matter to relieve this serious 
condition of affairs. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board the com- 
mittee made the following report, which was 
adopted: 

' That with the information before us we cannot 
see any valid reason why various grades cannot 
he stored in the terminal elevators as heretofore. 

That to make any reduction in the number of 
classifications in which the inspectors have been 
dividing the wheat entails a loss to the farmers, 
who through misfortune or carelessness have 
grown off grades, and provision should be made 
for the proper storing of the same at the ter- 
minal elevators if at all possible. 

We beg to suggest that working arrangements 
might be made between the various elevators, by 
which instead of each elevator providing storage 
room for each off grade, that certain off grades 
might be allotted to specified elevators, and all 
grain of those grades specified whether consigned 
there or not, and in this way the available storage 
room could be utilized to the fullest extent. 

In this connection we would earnestly request 
the various elevators to arrange among them- 
selves at the earliest date possible, by means of 
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a clearing house system, so the boats can get 
their full loads at the one elevator instead, as 
is now frequently the case, having to go to sev- 
eral elevators before they can complete their 
loads, thus causing great loss of time and conse- 
quently heavier freight charges, all of which in 
the end reduces the value of the grain to the 
producer. 

The Board requested the chairman to follow up 
the recommendation in the above report and 
endeavor to get terminal elevators to agree on 
some form of clearing house based on the line 
outlined in said report. 


OATS AND BARLEY MIXTURES. 


“The mixing of barley with oats this year has 
been the salvation of the oats crop,” said an oats 
specialist to the Tribune. “The poor quality of 
oats would have made it almost impossible to 
market a good portion of the crop if it was not 
possible to bring up the feeding value with a 
liberal mixture of barley. Speculatively, the bar- 
ley market is having more influence on oats than 
anything else at the present time. While there 
has been practically no pressure on oats since 
the May was at 49 cents, there has been a steady 
buying of oats against sales of barley. An un- 
usually large percentage of the barley crop was 
hedged in the local oats market, chiefly in the 
May from 51% cents down. Northwestern inter- 
ests, Milwaukee buyers, local concerns and the 
East all hedged barley here as a result partly of 
the high prices for oats. The taking off of these 
hedges now gives the oats market an exception- 
ally strong tone. In some instances about 5 cents 
profit has been shown on the barley, while the 
oats has shown little loss.” 


“Three carloads of oats confiscated in Atlanta 
on October 23; seven in Macon and twenty-five in 
all over the state of Georgia, result from the 


energetic campaign béing made by Pure Food In- 
spector P. A. Methvin against dealers who ship 
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adulterated foodstuffs into the state,’’ says the 
Atlanta Georgian. 

“Most of these oats were found to be mixed 
to the extent of about 85 per cent with barley 
float, chaff and other stuff which is about as much 
benefit to stock as shavings or sawdust. 

“The seizures in Macon came as a result of 
samples sent in by Inspector L. J. Kilburn of that 
city, and seven carloads were held up. After an 
investigation, Inspector Methvin learned that the 


Georgia dealers bought this stuff in good faith 
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for oats and as they could not sell this in Georgia 
without labeling it just what it was, they were 
allowed to send it out of the state. 

“A dealer may sell oats that contain a large per- 
centage of useless stuff, but they must label it as 
such, and in this case they cannot get the same 
price as for clean oats. The barley float which 
Inspector Methvin found in the condemned oats 
is secured from distilleries and dried and then 
worked off in oats. It is absolutely useless as a 
food. 

“The next time violations are 
shipments will be confiscated.” 


discovered the 


A car of grain consigned to Lewis & Adcock 
of Nashville, Tenn., ‘“‘was seized on October 14 by 
Pure Food Inspector Lynch of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is claimed that the 
car was sold to Lewis & Adcock for pure oats 
and that an examination revealed a mixture of 
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oats and barley, in violation of the federal pure 
food law,” says the Nashville Sentinel. 

“According to the statement of Samuel Lewis, 
of the firm of Lewis & Adcock, he ordered a car 
of oats in St. Louis. He states that when the car 
reached Knoxville he inspected the grain, and had 
reason to believe it was oats and barley mixed 
instead of clean oats. Accordingly he took the 
matter up with pure food officials of the Govern- 
ment, with the result that Inspector Lynch came 
here and, after an examination, confiscated the 
grain and the car in which it was transported to 
Knoxville. 

“Mr. Lewis affirms that the pure food laws pro- 
hibit such a mixture as this in grain for inter- 
state shipment, and consequently, he says, the St. 
Louis firm is made liable for violation of the law. 

“Asked what advantage, if any, would be ob- 
tained in such a mixture, Mr. said that 
barley weighs heavier than oats, consequently, he 
said, barley may be mixed with oats and make 
the weight heavier but the quantity smaller. He 
said this car, which was supposed to contain 1,500 
bushels, was 4,900 pounds short in weight. 

“Mr. Lewis says the inspector will likely offer 
the grain and also the car for sale to the highest 
bidder. The shipment was received over the L. & 
N. railroad, and the car is the property of the 
Southern Railway.” 


Lewis 


The proprietor of the Olsen Commission Co. 
of Des Moines, who claims to be a correspondent 
of the Merchants’ Stock & Grain Co. of St. Louis, 
was taken into custody at Belvidere, Ill., October 
16. He is under indictment at Des Moines. 
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0. A. TALBOTT COMPANY. 


Keokuk, lowa, is most admirably located for 
doing a general business in grain and_ seeds, 
having all southern Iowa and northern Missouri, 
with their fertile acres, behind its water front, 
through which some of the strongest railroads 
in the West have extended their rails with Keo- 
kuk as river terminus.. Here on the bank of the 
great Mississippi we find the elevator of the 
O. A. Talbott Company, shown in the picture. 

This house is 40x90 feet in size on the ground 
and 125 feet high. It has thirty-two bins, and 
a basement under the entire building, with con- 
crete floor in the pits and upper levels. 

The equipment includes the’ largest size of corn 
sheller made and four corn cleaners of the lar- 
gest capacity made. There are automatic double 
shovels for unloading cars, and all grain going 
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TRANSFER ELEVATOR OF O., A. 


into or out of the elevator must first pass 
through one of the hopper scales located in the 
cupola. The power is supplied by electric motors. 
There are three tracks for the handling of grain 
cars in and out. 

The house is located along the line of the C., 
B. & Q., but enjoys the benefit of the union 
switching arrangements existing with all the 
other three roads entefing the city (Rock Island, 
Wabash and T. P. & W.), so that the elevator 
is able to forward grain to Chicago or St. Louis 
(being about midway as to distance between 
these two markets) and make delivery not later 
than second morning out of Keokuk. 


LAKE SHORTAGES. 


At the annual meeting of the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, to be held in Detroit next January, 
an effort will be made to have the organization 
give some attention to the matter of shortages in 
grain cargoes from the upper lake ports. It is 
hoped to have the form of bill of lading changed 
so that the vessel owners shall be relieved from 
responsibility in these constant shortages, and 
that the Lake Carriers’ Association may adopt 
some resolution to remedy this state of affairs, 
says the Cleveland Leader. 

Vessel owners in Cleveland, as well as at other 
ports, declare that, this matter of shortages in 
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grain cargoes is becoming a very serious one. A 
great many ships have been found short within 
the past few weeks, and a general cry of protest 
has gone up all over the lakes. Junius S. Smith, 
lake weighmaster of the Corn Exchange at Buf- 
falo, in a letter to a local vessel owner, gives the 
following list of shortages discovered by him since 
.the first of the new crop has begun to come 
down: The Eagan, 579 bushels; F. T. Heffelfinger, 
559; Seottish Hero, 236; Luzon, 304; Sultana, 665; 
Osler, 429; Empress of Midland, 263; Sinaloa, 305; 
Earling, 579; Harlem, 234; Midland Prince, 30; 
F. B. Squire, 97. 

The fact that this wheat is worth about $1 a 
bushel gives some idea of the amount of money 
involved in these shortages. A vessel owner said 
to the marine editor of the Leader: “When you 
stop to consider that we get only 1% cents per 
bushel for carrying down this grain, and figure 
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up our big running expenses, you can see that the 
vessel owners cannot stand this sort of thing. 
There is something radically wrong somewhere. 
It is the duty of the Lake Carriers’ Association 
to put a stop to these big steals in one way or 
another. We are obliged to pay for every bushel 
short in the cargoes.” 

Most of the shortages are reported from the 
Port Arthur elevators, although the Sheldon Parks, 
loaded at Duluth, was recently reported 1,400 
bushels short. 


NEW MILL AND ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO. 


James Stewart & Co., Chicago, started to drive 
the piling on November 2 for a 6,000-bushel flour 
mill and 300,000-bushel grain elevator at Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the Washburn-Crosby Co. The build- 
ings will be erected alongside their present plant 
in that city. 

The mill will be of reinforced concrete con- 
struction inside, the outside walls being of brick. 
The grain elevator will be of concrete, and both 
mill and elevator will be completed by the sum- 
mer of 1909. The growing business of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. made the new plant necessary, 
the demand for their products having largely in- 
creased the past few years. F. H. Henry is the 
Buffalo manager of the milling and grain business. 
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GRAIN HANDLING IN ARGENTINA. 


BY JOHN H. HUBBACK. 

A series of changes in the mode of conducting 
the export grain business in Argentina is ad- 
mitted to be very desirable. In my last article, 
allusion was made to the rapidity with which 
the extension of grain production has come upon 
the Republic. All concerned are surprised at the 
great results attained, and by no means has 
finality been reached, for it is already stated that 
the area under wheat next season will easily sur- 
pass all previous records. The arrangements for 
dealing with the business, have, naturally, lagged 
behind, and very few of those interested have 
so laid their plans as to cope with the export of 
eight million tons, the figure indicated for 1908, 
including wheat, maize and linseed, with oats as 
a make-weight. Only Russia, and North America 
taken as a whole, have ever reached such a 
gigantic total. In Russia confusion of traffic has 
frequently ensued during seasons when such ship- 
ments resulted. In North America the railroads 
and lake navigation have long since attained a 
very high level of efficiency, while the financial 
side is dealt with on well-known principles, in- 
tended to give security to all parties. 

In Argentina the Italian or Spaniard who grows 
the grain is, in many cases, little more than an 
agricultural laborer. He brings his produce to 
the station in small quantities and has to do 
the best he can in selling it, being quite unable 
to provide the buyer with any uniform quality, 
or other exact details as to what there is to 
be dealt with. The railroad officials will, possibly, 
allow him to unload the bags of grain on the 
premises, but will not issue any binding acknowl- 
edgment until they have cars ready to re- 
ceive the goods, when the buyer is also prepared 
to have the weight and quality tested, and to 
exercise his rights as to rejecting such as prove 
inferior. These operations are performed on a 
“pylanchada,’ or platform, usually rigged for the 
oceasion, and are interrupted jin wet weather. 
There are but few. stations out in the “Camp” 
where suitable shed or warehouse accommodation 
is provided, or where any effective distinction is 
possible between the property of different owners. 
It is not very difficult to see that the agents of 
a large exporter, who can afford to keep them 
at every necessary station, have an enormous 
advantage in such circumstances; indeed, at the 
times of greatest pressure these agents can vir- 
tually exclude other traders, as they can provide 
loads for every car as it comes to hand. There 
is nearly always a “car famine,’ to use an Ameri- 
can phrase, at the busy times. 

The condition of all grain has also to be 
watched when it is accepted from the farmer in 
any but the very dry seasons, and even then 
maize requires careful supervision. With so 
many difficulties causing delay, it is, perhaps, 
wonderful that the Republic can manage to get 
300,000 tons put on shipboard for some consecu- 
tive weeks. But, fortunately, the whole of the 
erops are not subject to the drawbacks incident 
to small parcels, and some of the deliveries to 
rail are managed on principles more in accord- 
ance with modern methods. The small grower is 
not very anxious to take any trouble about the 
selection of seed, or preparation of land for sow- 
ing, being apt to leave the growth of weeds to 
the chances of the weather, trusting to a dry 
spell to keep them in bounds. Differences in 
quality and in cleanness are among the results of 
this policy, and such differences are very tire- 
some when the question of dealing with grain on 
a general or uniform basis comes to be con- 
sidered. It does not seem easy to suggest any 
practicable method of storage at the country sta- 
tions, beyond piling in bags under cover of sheds 
or warehouses, which should be of the simplest 
construction, allowing for a number of country 
carts to be unloaded at the same time. It is 
possible that an arrangement might be made for 
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loading from the shed into bulk cars and that 
the quality might be then determined, much as 
it is graded in the Northwest ‘by the elevator 
companies, after it reaches the main depot. Any 
endeavor to carry out a system of grading at 
the “Camp” stations cannot succeed, if it be at- 
tempted when unloading carts into stores. 

The elevator has been mentioned and its ad- 
vocates at the interior stations are many. So 
far, however, no plan has been suggested which 
does not involve a very large original outlay, 
very large, at all events, in comparison with the 
possible receipts, taking the year round. Unless 
it occurred to some large trader to monopolize 
the elevator for three or four months by filling it 
up completely, there might be a good turnover 
at the first part of the year, but afterward it 
would be nearly useless in most seasons. There 
are, doubtless, important localities which would 
provide work for the machinery and staff suf- 
ficient to pay expenses all the year round, but 
these are few, and the rate of interest on capital 
outlay is a high one in Argentina. 

It is easy to see that the grain business in 
the camp has not yet reached the point when 
effective security can be given to banks or other 
finance authorities; any change in the method 
of conducting the trade must, obviously, include 
the provision of such security based on the 
produce itself. It would scarcely seem to be 
necessary to define with great exactness either 
quality or weight; a very moderate extra margin 
on advances would cover these risks, provided 
there was due care taken to keep the goods in- 
tact. It must be remembered that the ultimate 
destination is the port of shipment, and _ that 
there is no reason for any lengthened period of 
storage, short of that destination. When once 
that is reached, there is not much further diffi- 
culty in the matter, for the conditions of this part 
of the business are well defined, and leave little 
room for inexactness. 

The great ports for shipment are three—Bahia 
‘Blanea, Buenos Ayres and Rosario—while some 
quantity of grain is also loaded at La Plata, at 
Colastiné and at San Nicolas. Smaller places 
are Villa Constitucion, Boradero and Zarate. On 
the “Rivers,” that is, on the River Plate or its 
tributaries, are located nearly all the ports 
named, with the exception of Bahia Blanca, which 
is tolerably sure to become the most important, 
being well served by the Southern and the Pacific 
Railroads. Each of these companies has its own 
“port,” where it competes with the others in 
order to afford the best facilities to shippers, and 
the outlay at this place for elevators and other 
machinery has been very large. So rapid is the 
increase in grain exportation here that, even now, 
the facilities are not equal to the task of dealing 
with the traffic at the high speed demanded. 
Wheat is the main article in grain shipments, but 
a very considerable quantity of oats is now ex- 
ported. The outlook is for a large increase a few 
years hence, as new lands come under cultiva- 
tion, as these will find their natural outlet at 
Bahia Blanca. It is small wonder that railroad 
extensions and new concessions are many in this 
region; the general aim is, naturally, to reach 
out to fresh points, near or distant. One project 
is to make a line from Bahia Blanca almost due 
north to the tropical provinces. This will not be 
allowed to run close alongside any existing rail- 
road, the national government preferring to see 
that new concessionaires take their fair share of 
pioneer work. But the enterprising promoter 
must have vast faith in the future of Bahia Blanca 
if he expects to draw traffic thither from the far 
north to the Republic, a region with obvious 


outlets by river navigation, and by compara- 
tively short rail journeys to Rosario or else- 
where. A thoroughly up-to-date authority makes 


a statement which perhaps may be quoted here: 

“The railway history of the Republic teaches 
that agriculture follows the railway in an extra- 
ordinarily short time, and the construction of 
more lines in the Pampa Central, and south of 
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Bahia Blanca should open out that immense tract 
very rapidly.’"—The “Times of Argentina,” June 
15, 1908. 

This points to a future system radiating from 
Bahia Blanca to its naturally dependent terri- 
tories, but is far from favoring any such trunk 
line as that communicating with tropical regions. 

The next port, in geographical order, is that 
of La Plata, almost at the point where the fresh 
river water mingles with the ocean. Here is 
deep dock accommodation for the largest size of 
steamers or sailing vessels frequenting the River 
Plate, and here came regularly for years the 
English and French mail steamers. These, how- 
ever, were quite recently diverted to Buenos 
Ayres on the completion of new docks there. 
The port belongs to the national government, 
which has exerted much energy and laid out a 
great deal of money in providing facilities for 
trade. A long row of sheds containing machinery 
for the transport of grain in bags is the latest 
effort. Charges are kept very low and, for the 
flush of the crop delivery, La Plata figures largely 
in the export list. It has also one further ad- 
vantage, namely, its nearness to the open ocean. 
This enables shipowners to complete cargoes 
here, after taking in as much as can be brought 
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by means of shoots from the trucks down into 
the holds of the vessels. The system of elevators 
and warehouses is on a large and efficient scale, 
and all the railroads entering the city have ac- 
cess to the wharf. In common with the minor 
river ports, Rosario experiences considerable al- 
teration in the depth of water, and great vigil- 
ance is necessary at times as to vessels getting 
away with the right quantity on board to allow 
of their proceeding safely down the channel. 
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DAWN ELEVATOR. 


The Dawn Elevator at Dawn, Ohio (R. F._D. 
No. 2, Brookville, O.), certainly has one feature 
about it quite unusual to the country elevator— 
an environment not wholly one of barren railway 
yards and trackage, but of trees and foliage. In 
which respect, one must say, Wm. Reitz, the pro- 
prietor, is to be congratulated. He is further 
fortunate in that Dawn, located on one of the 
trunk lines of the Big Four System, in Darke 
County, is surrounded also by a magnificent 
farming country. 


The elevator has about 12,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, with an addition to the main building 
that will hold about 4,000 bushels of grain as 
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down in fresh water from the Of 
course, no vessel loading at Buenos Ayres comes 
in to La Plata to complete, but a considerable 
number from Rosario and from San Nicolas find 
it suitable for their requirements. The railroad 
lines are the Southern and the Western, both of 
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“rivers.” 


which use the government wharves, and find 
ample room for their traffic. The grain shipped 
here includes wheat, maize and some _ linseed. 


The agricultural district round La Plata is an 
excellent one and cultivation is on the most ap- 
proved methods; no draught oxen for plowing 
are used in this neighborhood, and much of the 
region is devoted to breeding prize cattle, as 
well as horses. The estancias are managed from 
country houses surrounded by woods and_gar- 
dens, in the hands of long-established Argentine 
families. 

At a cost of about five million dollars there 
have been erected at Buenos Ayres a series of 
grain elevators fully capable of dealing with the 
traffic of the port. These are placed alongside 
the dock quays, where the largest vessels can 
be berthed, and the cargo shipped in bulk; while, 
if need be, the arrangements permit loading in 
bags, which is usual with maize and linseed. All 
the railroads having connection with the capital 
are also granted facilities for running trucks 
alongside the elevators, warehouses or vessels, 
as may be necessary. Loading direct into vessels 
is, of course, the most economical way of dealing 
with the grain, though it involves a good deal 
of manual labor and more waste than is incurred 
through the elevator. 

Rosario has a high “barranca,”’ or river bank, 
enabling shippers to load at a moderate expense, 
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well as affording some floor space for general 
purposes. There is also a crib on the opposite 
side of the driveway that has room for about 
3,500 bushels of ear corn. So the plant is pretty 
well fixed to take in a considerable quantity of 
grain before being compelled to unload to handle 
its trade. 

The house is now being operated by 
De Bolt and N. A. Niswonger, who will 


Leslie 
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charge until next spring, when the owner will 
take possession. 
CHEAP CORN CRIB. 
The Orange Judd Farmer describes a’ cheap 
and excellent farm corn crib which is made 


chiefly of woven fence wire: 

“It is set on 4x4 posts with pans at their 
summits to prevent rats from climbing in. The 
sills are 4x4, scantlings 2x4 and 2 feet apart. 
The fencing is nailed to these on all sides and 
the door frame is similarly covered. The roof 
is made wide, so as to shed all possible water. 
The height, length and width may suit the 
farmer’s convenience. A convenient width is 
about 5 feet at the floor, widening to 7 feet at 
the eaves. Owing to the very open nature of 
this crib, corn dries more quickly than in a 
slat crib, and as there is less chance for water 
to lodge in the cracks, the crib will be more 
durable than if built entirely of wood.” 


The steam barge Adam Cornelius left Milwau- 
kee on October 29 for Buffalo with a cargo of 
270,750 bushels of wheat. This is the largest 
boatload of grain in one consignment that has 
ever left Milwaukee, 
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WHAT OF THE WHEAT? 


BY F. 8S. RUTHERFORD. 


Reports from the Argentine now come bright, 
Telling their crop is looking all right; 

That wheat will be pleftity and millions to spare, 
In the land where statistics are mostly unfair. 


But what of the wheat of United States? 
What of the latest estimates, 

Showing the crop on every hand 

Short in sowings, inferior stand? 


What of predicted lessened yield 

In nearly every winter field, 

Indicating a small supply 

From the crop we’ll harvest by and by? 


What of the great demand for flour, 
Domestic use and foreign power? 
Wheat for export selling fast— 

How long will America’s surplus last? 


What of the farmer holding back 

The little wheat he has in stack? 

Will he sell it free when crop in ground 
Giveth no promise of going round? 


What of the man who selleth wind, 
Thinking he’s got the buyer skinned? 
Won’t he do some hustling great 

To get the wheat and “pay the freight?” 


St. Louis, Nov. 9, 1908. 4 


[From Bulletin 65, Bureau of Statistics.] 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


BY I. M. RUBINOW. 

An organized system of modern elevators, with 
mechanical appliances for quickly and cheaply 
cleaning the grain, would lessen the amount of 
impurities present, and a system of grading and 
classification would prevent mixing the different 
grades of the same cereal. 

A commission established in 1888 to consider 
measures of relief against the fall in agricultural 
prices in 1883-1887 decided upon the necessity of 
building, at government expense, elevators at 
railway and waterway stations and storage houses 
in cities and towns not connected with railway 
systems. It fayored granting to such institutions 
the exercise not only of technical, but also com- 
mercial, functions, such as advances of loans and 
the privilege of trading in grain on commission. 
The commission further recognized the advan- 


tages of an inspection system, but considered 
compulsory inspection premature, and recom- 
mended the introduction of an optional inspec- 


tion system in the export ports. 

In addition to the introduction of the elevator 
system, special measures were suggested for im- 
proving the condition of grain for export. In 
1892 a commission to consider the entire subject 
of the grain trade recommended government con- 
trol of all grain exports, with absolute prohibition 
of exports containing over a definite maximum 
of impurities. 

Seven years later the conference of 1899, which 
reconsidered the entire grain trade, again recom- 
mended government control of exports; but its 
recommendations were of a less drastic nature, 
substituting for absolute prohibition of exports 
below the standard a system of graduated fines. 
Yielding to these recommendations, the Ministry 
of Finance introduced a plan of such legislation; 
but it met with serious opposition on the ground 
that it might lead to an undesirable decline of 
exports. The plan was not adopted. 

The Commercial and Industrial Congress, which 
convened in Nizhni-Novgorod in 1896 during the 
Pan-Russian Exposition, also reiterated the neces- 
sity for elevators and storage houses which 
should improve the condition of grain, reduce the 
cost of transportation and storage, and advance 
loans; and the Congress pointed out the desir- 
ability of extending government assistance to 
all efforts to build elevators, and also recom- 
mended a gradual introduction of optional grading 
by the existing elevators acting in harmony with 
one another. 

But while class, 


the agricultural bent upon 
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obtaining a higher valuation of grain, invariably 
advocated government regulation of elevators, the 
grain trade saw in the lack of order and organiza- 
tion a smaller evil than in the paternal attitude 
of the government. What the grain dealers feared 
was a compulsory system of inspection and 
a limitation of impurities to which government 
ownership of elevators might lead. But the “let- 
alone” policy seemed to threaten the country 
with a constant decrease of grain exports, which 
the government considered very undesirable, and 
therefore the entire problem was very thoroughly 
discussed anew at the Conference on Improve- 
ment of the Grain Trade, which was called to- 
gether in 1899. At this Conference government 
representatives met the representatives of estate 
holders, of the grain trade and of the railways. 
The representatives of each class endeavored to 
bring the elevators under its own control. The 
estate holders held that the elevators must be 
turned over to the zemstvos; the railroads wanted 
the elevators put into their hands. As a com- 
promise the Conference resolved to encourage 
the building of elevators, no matter by whom, 
so long as they were subject to government con- 
trol; public elevators should be encouraged, but 
private parties should be refused the right to 
build them. The building of elevators and store- 
houses should be left to private initiative, but 
the large central elevators should be built ac- 
cording to one general plan. A system of com- 
pulsory grading was again found premature, but 
efforts at grading from time to time were to be 
encouraged. 

Finally, when the extensive Special Council in 
Regard to the Needs of Rural Industry was called 
together in 1902, it was recognized that while the 
elevators built within the preceding fifteen years 
have not realized all the advantages . expected, 
yet they have not been useless; but that, while 
their mechanical functions, such as storing, clean- 
ing, drying, loading, etc., have been utilized, their 
commercial functions, such as the introduction of 
a system of grading and inspection and trade by 
inspection certificates, depended upon the entire 
organization of the grain trade and were im- 
possible where such organization did not exist. 
In other words, the hope in elevators as such 
had to be abandoned, and the necessity for ex- 
tensive changes in methods of agriculture and 
commerce was recognized. 

With the exception of a small private elevator 
in Riga, the first public elevator in Russia was 
erected at Eletz, a grain trade center, by the 
local zemstvo in 1888, with a capacity of 400,000 
poods (about 240,000 bushels) of wheat. The fol- 
lowing year a large private elevator was opened 
in St. Petersburg with a capacity of 900,090 
bushels. Since then the majority of the elevators 
have been built either by the railways or by 
the government and turned over to the railways. 

According to the latest data there were on 
January 1, 1900. under the control of the rail- 
ways 62 elevators with a total capacity of 11. 
200,000 bushels, and 198 warehouses, some of 
which had no mechanical appliances for handling 
grain, with a combined capacity of 14,300,000 
bushels. The dates of their erection throw some 
light upon the extent to which expectations were 
realized. 

One elevator was built in 1890 
western Railway in Odessa, with 
900,000 bushels; five were built in 
1893, two in 1894, twenty-seven in 
in 1896, four in 1897, and none from 1897 to 
1900. While data since 1900 are lacking, it is 
probable that a few elevators have been built 
since that year. The average capacity is small, 
being only 180,000 bushels of wheat. 

The largest elevators besides the one in Odessa 
are two in Nikolaiev, with a combined capacity 
of 1,060,000 bushels, built in 1893; one in Sara- 
tov, built in 1896, with a capacity of 600,000 
bushels, and one in Moscow, built in 1895, with 
a capacity of 820,000 bushels. If these five ele- 
vators are excepted, the remaining fifty-seven 
have a combined capacity of only 7,820,000 bush- 
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els, or an average capacity of only 137,000 bushels 
each. 

The building of elevators, which received great 
impetus in the middle of the nineties, has sud- 
denly almost ceased, because it did not realize 
expectations. Not only has the capacity of the 
elevators remained small, but, judged by the 
quantity of grain handled, the facilities have not 
been fully utilized. In 1893 the quantity of grain 
handled amounted to 117.2 per cent of the capac- 
ity of the elevators; in 1897 it increased to 161.8 
per cent of the capacity; but in 1899 it decreased 
to 115.9 per cent—at best about one and one- 
half times the capacity. 

Some elevators have done a great deal better 
than the average; thus, one Nikolaiev elevator, 
with a capacity of 110,000 bushels, has handled 
as much as 3,000,000 bushels; the one at Moscow 
2,700,000 bushels, or over three times its capacity. 
But even the most active Russian elevators do 
not stand comparison with the American, and a 
great many did not handle throughout the year 
a quantity equal to their capacity. The total 
quantity entering elevators annually probably 
does not much exceed 18,000,000 bushels; assum- 
ing an equal quantity for the warehouses, only 
36,000,000 bushels (about 1,000,000 tons) pass 
through these storage houses out of a total of 
from 10,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons transported on 
railways and waterways, or from 9 to 10 per 
cent. Evidently the elevators have not yet affected 
the grain trade very much. 

Ordinary grain-storage houses, sometimes pro- 
vided with simple apparatus for unloading grain, 
are more popular. Most of these were built be- 
tween 1894 and 1896. A few have a considrrable 
capacity, notably the one in Ekaterinoslay, with 
a capacity of 690,000 bushels; Windaw, Rybinsk, 
and Chistopol, 600,000 bushels each; but a vast 
majority are small, the average capacity, these 
four excepted, being only 40,000 bushels. 

Most of the railways which carry large quan- 
tities of grain have few elevators, and these do 
not constitute a system. The only exception is 
the Ryazan-Ural Railway, which on January 1, 
1900, had 26 elevators and 121 grain-storage 
houses, with a combined capacity of 9,540,000 
bushels. 

In comparison with the American elevator sys- 
tem these figures appear quite insignificant. 
While complete statistics of the capacity of 
American elevators are not available, it is suffi- 
cient to state that Chicago alone had eighty-nine 
elevators in 1906, public and private, with a com- 
bined capacity of 63,545,000 bushels, or two and 
one-half times the combined capacity of the ele- 
vators and plain storage houses of the entire 
Russian railway system, and that the nineteen so- 
called regular elevators recognized by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade have a capacity almost 
equal to the combined capacity of the 62 Russian 
elevators and 198 warehouses. 

Besides the function of cleaning and grading 
the grain, another argument in favor of estab- 
lishing an elevator system in Russia is found in 
a lack of sufficient storage facilities, which often 
deprives producers of the opportunity of holding 
grain and tends to cause gluts in the markets. 

Lack of sufficient storage facilities is not the 
only cause of the backward condition of the Rus- 
sian grain trade nor can an elevator system en- 
tirely cure it, but that insufficient storage facili- 
ties aggravate the condition there can be no 
doubt. The peasant almost always, and often the 
large estate owner, is forced to sell grain as soon 
as harvested, or sooner, because of need of ready 
cash. The organization of state and railway 
credit to some extent relieved this need of cash, 
but it afforded the estate owners greater relief 
than the ordinary peasants. The unsatisfactory — 
condition of the country roads in winter also com- 
pels the delivery of grain to the railway station 
in early autumn. 

The lack of storage facilities in the village is 
another factor working in the same direction. 
When grain is delivered to a station where there 
is no elevator it should be shipped at once. If it 
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is not, the result is likely to be congestion at 
the stations, with millions of bushels of grain 
lying in the open air and suffering from the dam- 
aging influences of inclement weather. 

Finally, the absence of sufficient elevators 
makes the cost of intermediate steps in the mar- 
keting considerably higher, and, in view of the 
lower price which Russian wheat commands as 
compared with the American, every small incre- 
ment in the cost of marketing is a serious matter 
to the Russian wheat grower. When the load- 
ing and unloading of grain from wagon to car and 
from car to barge or steamer are done mostly 
by human labor, the cost of the grain is naturally 
higher, notwithstanding ‘the low cost of labor. 
It is officially estimated that the port expenses 
alone in various Russian ports amount to from 


2.5 to 6 kopecks per pood (3.57 to 8.56 cents . 


per cental, or 2.14 to 5.13 cents. per bushel) of 
wheat. 

To show the technical backwardness of the 
Russian system of marketing, it is sufficient to 
mention the one operation of loading grain into 
the ship. The loading of 3,000 to 4,000 short tons 
of wheat in St. Petersburg takes from 5 to 10 
days; in Libau the average loading is about 500 
tons per day, or six days for a cargo of 3,000 
tons. In the Black Sea ports, many of which 
have elevators, the loading is done somewhat 
faster, or about 1,000 tons per day; so that a 
cargo of 5,000 to 6,000 short tons of grain is 
loaded in less than six days. 

Compare this with elevators in New York, which 
load 6,000 short tons in from three to four hours, 
or with the record made by a steamer at Fort 
William, where 198,000 bushels of wheat were put 
on board in one hour and fifty-seven minutes, or 
at the rate of 3,046 tons per hour, or more than 
fifty tons per minute. 

In their main object—that of introducing a 
universally accepted system of grading and trad- 
ing by certificates of inspection instead of by 
sample—Russian elevators have failed up to the 
present time. In the beginning of enthusiasm for 
elevators, suggestions of immediately introducing 
an obligatory system of grading were many; in 
1890-91 the government took many preliminary 
steps toward such a measure. But the difficulties 
were numerous, and in time the suggestions were 
limited to an optional system of grading, until it 
is now admitted that an obligatory system can 
not be introduced by the government, but must 
grow with the development of the grain trade. 
Nevertheless the efforts made in 1890 are interest- 
ing as pointing out the difficulties met with. 

As soon as the first elevators were constructed, 
some system of grading became necessary in 
each, in order to facilitate the handling of the 
grain, since an elevator could not work under 
a system in which it was necessary to preserve 
the identity of each separate lot. A system of 
classification and grading was therefore elabor- 
ated by the committee in charge of the St. 
Petersburg elevator in 1890; and in the following 
year, after various changes were suggested, the 
Ministry of Finance submitted the plan, which 
embraces twelve varieties of wheat, each with 
many grades, to the grain-trading interests of the 
ports and internal markets. The principal rea- 
sons for the complexity of the scheme proposed 
were the numerous varieties of wheat raised in 
Russia. An official publication enumerates and 
describes more than twenty varieties. C 

The scheme of grading recognized twelve prin- 
cipal varieties, differing from one another in color 
of grain (light red, dark red, white, motley); in 
hardness (grains either flinty or floury, soft); 
and in the shape of the kernel (roundish, plump, 
or elongated). While the American system of 
grading was generally accepted as the example 
to be followed, it was criticized in Russia be- 
cause it left too much to the individual judg- 
ment of the inspector. On account of the lack 
of experienced inspectors in Russia, and in order 
to safeguard the interests of the grain owner, 
the Ministry of Finance made an effort to apply 
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a fixed rule to the grading of wheat. While the 
effort has not succeeded, the plan is interesting, 
nevertheless, as showing a possible solution of an 
important problem. 

According to this scheme, there were seven 
grades for each of the twelve varieties, each 
grade based upon its natural weight, which was 
expressed in “funts per chetvert.” A 

The universal introduction of this plan of grad 
ing was never accomplished, but, since the use 
of elevators was almost impossible without some 
such system of grading, the elevators built, o1 
authorized to be built, were given authority tc 
form a working system of grading from year tc 
year, subject, however, to the control of the cen 
tral government. 

Though the rules of the various elevators, ap 
proved by the central government, often vary 
in details, yet in their essentials they are fairly 
uniform. While the proprietors of elevators. 
whether a zemstvo or a railway, have the right 
to appoint their grain inspectors, yet these ap. 
pointments must be confirmed by the Depart: 
ment of Commerce and Manufactures (a branch 
of the Ministry of Commerce). For the con- 
trol of the grain inspectors, a local committee is 
usually appointed, consisting, in addition to the 
grain inspectors, of representatives of local grain 
exchanges, of city councils, and of railways when 
the elevators belong to the railways, the grain 
inspectors representing a small minority of the 
committee. This committee annually makes up 
the standard grades of cereals before the commer- 
cial movement begins, controls the activity of 
grain inspectors, and hears appeals from those 
dissatisfied with the grading. Samples of stand- 
ard grades are required to be publicly exhibited. 
The great drawback to successful operation, how- 
ever, remains; for, even when the local trade 
accepts the standard and grading established by 
the committee, the foreign trade refuses to do so, 
and no amount of government compulsion within 
Russia can force a change in the attitude of the 
European buyer. Only the organization of Rus- 
sian trade can force such a change and, while 
many efforts have been made in that direction, 
they have not proved successful. Moreover, as 
only a small proportion of Russian grain passes 
through the elevators, the latter do not hold de- 
cisive power. The slight advance that has been 
made may be shown by the fact that as late as 
December, 1906, a convention of the southern 
grain exporters in Taganrog again pointed out the 
necessity of standards as well as the difficulty 
of standardizing grain in different ports, 
because of the great differences and varieties, and 
the still greater difficulty of inducing foreign 
buyers to recognize the decision of the Russian 
trade. 


DULUTH CERTIFICATES. 


The London Corn Trade Assocation having ex- 
pressed to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce at Ottawa “considerable uneasiness” in re- 
gard to the question of Duluth inspection of Cana- 
dian wheat going through in bond, the Department 
gives the nervous Englishman the information that 
“the inspection at Duluth is a Canadian subject 
sent down .there and paid by the Canadian govy- 
ernment; that his certificates are accepted as of 
identical value with those issued at Winnipeg, 
Fort William, Port Arthur and every other point 
in Canada; that, in the event of any claims or 
complaints against these certificates, communica- 
tions should be addressed to David Horn, Chief 
Inspector of Grain, Winnipeg; and that this De- 
partment takes full responsibility for all these 
certificates in every way, exactly the same as if 
they were issued at Winnipeg.” 


A Boone, Ia., farmer recently delivered to a 
local elevator 17,200 bushels of corn, receiving 
therefore a single check for $12,390. 
the Jefferson man who got a check for $7,026 


for a single “bunch of corn.” 


This beats. 
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[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


NEW BUYER AT CHAMPAIGN. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
E. E. Derrough, formerly of A. D. Derrough & Son, 
grain dealers at Sidney, Mahomet and Champaign, 
Ill., has assumed the management of the Cham- 
paign Cereal Mills and Elevator, and will handle 
grain on his own account and is open for bids 
either I. C., Wabash or Big Four tracks, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 
Yours truly, CA. D: 
Champaign, Ill. 


GRAIN DRIERS AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
In your issue of October 15, in a brief notice of 
the new floating elevator provided for the export 
trade of Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, you make a misstatement which 
should be corrected, when you say that the grain 
drier furnished by the latter company at the Key- 
stone Elevator is “the only one supplied by a 
railroad in Philadelphia.” As an actual fact there 
is a new and modern drying plant at the Port 
Richmond Elevator of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway Company, recently installed, that is avail- 
able to the trade and under the supervision of the 
inspection department of the Commercial Ex- 
change, which through its grain committee has 
accepted the control and approved the tariff of 
charges for the service performed. 

I am, very truly yours, 
FRANK E. MARSHALL, Secretary. 

Philadelphia. 


OBJECTS TO TERMS USED. 

Editor American Llevator and Grain Trade:— 
Referring to the report of the arbitration commit- 
tee’ of the Grain Dealers’ National Association— 
being one of the parties against whom a decision 
was rendered—we object to being termed “mean 
and ignorant,” as we accepted the decision, and 
paid the award, 

It is true that we withdrew from the Associa- 
tion, as being of no advantage to us, but on the 
contrary a disadvantage, which we had a perfect 
right to do and we are willing that anyone who 
cares to do so, may review the evidence, and any 
correspondence relating to same, and let him de- 
cide whether there is anything “mean or ignorant” 
in our conduct of the case. 

We proved, to our own satisfaction, that we 
shipped the identical lot of wheat from which 
the sample was taken by which it was sold, and 
we furnished official certificates that the wheat 
shipped was “up to sample.” 

The exception we took to the committee decision 
was that, after furnishing this evidence, and the 
fact that all sales are made in this market, the 
same as in all leading Western markets (unless 
otherwise stated) are Cincinnati terms, our evi- 
dence was thrown out and the case decided on 
the evidence at Baltimore. But, having paid the’ 
award, we had dropped the matter, and charged 
it up to “experience.” 

Yours, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOUDON & CO. 


On account of tthe drop in the price of rice, 
farmers in parts of the Texas field are preparing 
to use their crop for feeding purposes. They 
estimate that with rice at 75 cents per bushel 
and oats 62 cents per bushel, they can grind 
corn and rice together and make a stock feed 
far superior to the best oats at a cost not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents per bushel. Unless there is an 
advance in the market within a short time, it is 
estimated, a large amount of second and third- 
grade rice will be taken out of the warehouse 
and used for feed. 
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{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’'] 


OHIO GRAIN NEWS. 


BY H. L. SPOHN. 
Considerable apprehension felt as to 
the fate of this fall’s sowing of wheat. In the first 
place, the acreage will be greatly deficient because 
account of 


has been 


it was impossible to plant wheat 
the extreme drouth. The cold dry weather has also 
been unfavorable for the growth of the wheat that 
was planted, with the result that the plant is ex- 
ceedingly small and weak and will require consid- 


on 


erable growing weather before winter sets in if it 
is to withstand the severity of this climate. The 
temperature fell to 17 degrees below freezing this 
week, and it whether this will 
sult in damage or not. This rather unpleasant pros- 
pect for next year’s harvest has caused wheat hold- 


is hard to say re- 


ers to hang more tightly than ever to what they 


have on hand, and the movement has been very 
light. Ordinarily at this time of the year some 
unloading is expected by farmers who are obliged 
to raise money to meet taxes and other obligations 
which fal] due, wheat being a usual source of cash 
income for this purpose. It is noticeable that money 
is being raised from other sources this year, how- 
ever, farmers preferring to hold their wheat until 
they can determine more definitely what next sea- 
son will bring forth. The mills throughout this sec- 
tion are finding no difficulty in securing sufficient 
quantities of wheat to meet their as their 
requirements are limited demand 
for both flour and millfeed. There is no exporting 
Toledo of either wheat or flour. 
half a million bushels of 
Toledo the bulk of it 
hands of the millers who refuse to sell 
present prices. Receipts have been extremely light 
and the little that has come in has been quickly 
iaken to replete the stocks of the local mills. The 
result is that with neither export or domestic de- 
mand the wheat market has given way to the more 
It is estimated that the 


needs 
by a very light 
being done from 
While there 
available wheat at 


is close to 
is in the 
even al 


active operations in corn. 
area sown this fall 
that of last year. 
The trade in oats has also been very light, with 
small receipts and a lack of the brisk demand which 


is only about 76 per cent of 


ordinarily characterizes the Eastern markets. 
Clover seed receipts, which for weeks broke ail 
previous records, averaging more than 1,000 bags 


per day, have also dropped off materially and 
prices have shown a weakened tendency, due, it 
is claimed, in part at least to the light acreage of 
wheat sown this fall. 

The central feature of the Toledo market at this 
time is corn. An extensive business is being done 
under the most flattering conditions. Receipts have 
been the heaviest during the past few days that 
this market has known at this season for more than 
ten years and the quality is superb. Nearly 250 
cars of corn came in during the past week, the 
tulk of which graded contract or better. Much of 
that coming in now is grading No. 2 Yellow, with 
a moisture test below 16. The quality in every 
respect is far superior to last year’s stock, the bulk 
of which did not grade contract until after the first 
of February. It is estimated that the receipts from 
now on will be increased, as farmers seem dis- 
posed to sell corn at present prices and hold their 
wheat awaiting future developments. 

Considerable damage has been occasioned by fire 
in the Sciota marsh near Ada, Ohio, large quantities 
of corn having been consumed in the burning muck. 
The fires burned beneath the surface, making it 
unsafe to go upon the land to haul the crops off. 
Large areas fell in where the flames had eaten their 
way through the peat deposits, and to make mat- 


ters worse there was no supply of water with 
which to fight the fire. 
So well were the members of the National Hay 


Association entertained at Cedar Point during their 
conyention held there the past summer, that arule 
heretofore unbroken was ignored and the Associa- 
tion has voted to meet again next year at the same 
place, and Pres. Boeckling, of the Cedar Point Re- 
sort Co., has received a notice to that effect from 
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P. E. Goodrich, secretary of the National Hay As- 
sociation. 

The Mill Creek Valley Starch Co. of Cincinnati, 
capitalized at $150,000, recently made an assign- 
ment, John H. Goyert being named as assignee and 
given permission to continue the business. Pres. 
Charles W, Schmidt estimates the assets at $100,- 
000 and the liabilities at $96,000. The high price of 
corn and slow collections are said to be the cause 
of the trouble. 

Great preparations are being made for the first 
annual exhibition of the Ohio Corn Improvement 
Association, which will be held at the State Uni- 
versity at Columbus, on November 23, 24 and 25. 
Prizes amounting to several hundred dollars are 
offered for the best exhibits of corn, and farmers 
throughout the state are preparing to enter the 
contest, showing every evidence of extreme interest 
in the affair. Following is the committee in 
charge: V. M. Shoemaker, Columbus; R. H. Owen, 
Marion; L. P. Bailey, Tacoma; Howard McCune, 
Wilmington; W. M. Spencer, Washington C. H.; 


D. M. Weaver, Leipsic; Charles McIntyre, Chand- 
lersville. 
Toledo, O. 
GLASCO ALFALFA MILLS. 
Glasco, Kan., is located in the famous Solo- 
mon Valley, where alfalfa has in recent years 
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[For the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association.) 
MUTUAL INSURANCE: ITS EFFECT ON 
RATES AND COST. 


BY C. A, McCOTTER. 

The fire insurance business is often called a 
“trust.” The term will not apply, as regards joint 
ownership of the various companies; but there are 
grounds for complaint in the matter of joint con- 
trol of prices. For illustration, all the insurance 
rates of the Mississippi Valley are made by an as- 
sociation of fire insurance companies known as the 
Western Union, with headquarters in Chicago. 
While within its territory of control, there are 
various rating bureaus for cities and for a whole 
state, some known as “independent bureaus,” and 
there may be associations of insurance agents to 
make rates, it is a fact that no rate schedules are 
used for any class that do not have the approval 
of the manager in Chicago, while most of the rate 
schedules used by raters are furnished from the 
Chicago headquarters. In fairness, it must be said 
that so vast a business as fire insurance could 
not be conducted successfully or without a great 
were each company to make its own 
rates. Fire insurance, as it is conducted to-day, 
is the result of years of experience. The fault 
is due to the system, which in method is no dif- 
ferent than fifty years ago, and associations formed 
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expense 


ALFALFA MILL: OF 


been added to the list of farm products that are 
putting wealth into the possession of the people. 
There as elsewhere in the alfalfa country, the 
mill for reducing the hay to meal, in order that 
no part of the valuable plant may be lost, is 
coming to be a more frequent feature of the land- 
scape. 

The buildings of the typical alfalfa mill are 
like those on the premises of Charles Henning, 
Jr., at Glasco—not pretentious, utility being their 
chief value. This particular mill is 30x100 feet 
on the ground and 16 feet high to the eaves, giv- 
ing a mill and packing room 30x40 feet in size 
and a loose hay room 30x60 feet in size. The 
machinery is a Halstead Grinder, Monitor Packer, 
Culver Dust Collector and 22-horsepower steam 
engine and boiler. : 

This equipment gives ample capacity to take 
care of the trade at present; and of course there 
is no difficulty in disposing of the products. 


Wheat shipments from Portland, Ore., in Octo- 
ber reached 1,818,400 bushels to foreign ports, 
with probably 400,000 more coastwise; barley 
shipments were 340,946, making about 2,500,000 
bushels of grain for the month, which beats all 
previous records. 

The railroads of the Northwest delivered to the 
Minnesota grain terminals in eighty-one days, up 
to October 19, no less than 80,850,000 bushels of 
wheat, of which Minneapolis handled 44,143,540 
bushels and Duluth 36,706,460 bushels. This rec- 
ord beats all previous ones for equal time. 


CHARLES HENNING, 


AT GLASCO, KANSAS. 


JR., 


not so much for improvement of the business as 
for control of prices. All associations formed 
for the control of prices without improvement in 
the business, and prices through such control, are 
subject to criticism. 

One thing to be noted is that the companies 
forming the Western Union are only a fraction, 
probably about one-half, of all the companies do- 
ing business. Like the Standard Oil Company, 
ownership of all the business is not necessary to 
dictate the price. However, like the Standard Oil 
Company, a good deal of coercion is used. The 
business of one outside company can be fought 
with the profits from controlled territory. The 
lesson has been learned from experience by the 
non-union companies, and published rates are 
followed even though there are no Western Union 
companies in the same agency. All fights, as to 
theories or methods of business, are carried on 
between the companies, but the property owner 
has no recourse from the prices charged. Com- 
petition is killed as to price. 

Control of this combination has been tried 
through legislation and other means to no avail, 
as the companies can prove it impracticable to 
make rates individually; and no solution for com- 
pelling competition has been found under their 
system of doing business. Competition in locali- 
ties will not break a widespread monopoly. . It 
must be a general competition brought to bear 
at every point. In fire insurance there has been 
some effect on insurance cost by rigid anti-com- 
pact laws and well supported state companies. 


a 
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This is noticeable in Nebraska and Iowa; but 
the laws have .been nullified by legal decisions, 
and in the end the local insurance companies will 
be driven into the combination. Such was the 
case in Kansas, which built up a substantial state 
company, now a member of the Western Union. 

Why does a fairly successful company throw 
up its individuality and join a combination to 
control prices? First, a stock company is a profit- 
making proposition, with no sentiment for its 
policyholders, and is bound to use every advyan- 
tage possible for profit. Second, when it wants 
to extend its field outside its local influence, it 
comes up against the combination and is com- 
pelled to join. Nearly all Union companies made 
their start under the non-union banner, and their 
so-called love of the “dear people” lasts as long 
as there is the most profit in it. 

Mutual fire insurance is the only lasting and 
continuous competition to keep down rates. First, 
the manufacturers, fifty years ago, united in the 
New England mutuals under so rigid mutual rules 
that competition now calls for rates not one-fifth 
the old price. The most practical illustration is 
the flour mill mutuals of the West during the 
past fifteen to thirty years; and to-day the old 
line rate schedule is 25 per cent less than for- 
merly, while a specially low rate is made in com- 
petition on a very modern mill. The retail lum- 
bermen of the country have gone through a siml- 
lar experience of reduced rates through the .com- 
petition of their mutual companies. The most 
recent example, and one familiar to you, is that 
of country grain elevators: In 1902 a new coun- 
try elevator schedule was promulgated at about 
50 per cent advance, under the claim that eleva- 
tor premiums did not pay elevator losses. The 
grain dealers of the country united and formed 
an elevator mutual, which was patronized every- 
where in the Western Union territory. Before 
that company had insured 1,000 of the supposed 
20,000 elevators of the country, a revised rate 
schedule was published and some classes of ele- 
vators rated lower than the first rates. 

The mutual companies, to which reference has 
been made, are not of the pass-around-the-hat or- 
der so generally criticised for small amount of 
assets and large amount of unlimited liability. 
They are substantial companies, handled by men 
of insurance ability, with cash and contingent as. 
sets that will compare with any kind of fire 
company. It will be noted that the most success- 
ful mutual companies have been those devoted to 
a special class of property. Their reputation is 
such that their policies are sought in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

The effect of mutual insurance, organized under 
and controlled by good mutual laws, is notice- 
able according to the recognition given mutual 
insurance by the states. In the New England 
states there are dozens of good mutual companies, 
and that section profits by the lowest rates of 
any of the states. The Middle States, such as 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
have liberal laws and a number of the best mu- 
tual companies. Agitation about an insurance 
trust is very small in those states. If not satis- 
fled, most of the citizens can turn to good mutual 
companies or organize a company of their own, 
which fact the stock companies recognize in mak- 
ing their rates. What a contrast west of the 
Mississippi River, where there are probably not 
over five mutual companies known outside their 
state borders, and where few states authorize, as 
purely mutual companies, the mutual companies 
of other states. The result is there are more 
complaints and attempts to control rates by leg- 
islation in a Western state than in any three 
states east of the Mississippi River. 

All states have laws to license, for purpose 
of control and taxation, the corporations of other 
states doing business in such states. There are 
special laws for the license or authorization of 
insurance companies. These laws generally pro- 
vide that the*licensed company shall have assets 
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equal to those required of similar companies or- 
ganized within the state. 

Among .its several committees the Western 
Union has a legislative committee to take care 
of all legislation. This committee is represented 
at every session of every legislature in every state 
within its territory. The purpose of a _ lobby 
may be legitimate, but its work is in its own 
interest and never that of the people. The 
insurance lobby has influenced the legislation 
of every Western state, and before the bene- 
fits of mutual competition were recognized in 
those states. The result is there are no laws 
for the licensing of mutual competition in the 
Western states. The worst of it is that the people 
cannot succeed in getting such a law. The desire 
for it is not centered enough and the insurance 
lobby will work against it. The state of Indiana 
has failed to authorize outside mutuals. Such a 
law was presented to three successive legisla- 
tures and vetoed by the governors. At the fourth 
trial, the bill was supported by five Indiana 
mutual companies. Not a pérson appeared against 
it except the Western Union’s legislative com- 
mittee, attorneys and agents. It required the 
hardest work to pass it with a handicap amend- 
ment. It is well to state that the interest of the 
Indiana mutuals was because, under the retali- 
atory laws of other states, they could not be ad- 
mitted to those states. 

The property owner has the right of buying his 
insurance where he sees fit, and the insurance 
company the right to sell him a policy, but the 
business cannot be carried on without the observ- 
ance of some technicalities of the law on the part 
of the insurance company. This is not agreeable 
to the mutual insurance men. They are not a 
class that violate any laws or rules. but, to use 
an old expression, they are “between the devil 
and the deep blue sea.’ Competitors have lob- 
bied laws the mutual companies cannot comply 
with, and, on the other hand, retail lumbermen, 
flour millers or grain dealers demand the right 
to unite with their fellows in the companies or- 
ganized for their mutual benefit. Blood is thicker 
than water, and the millers, grain dealers and 
other classes of business men have the right to 
unite in any organization for their mutual benefit 
as long as they do not interfere with the rights 
of others. The mutual secretaries have not re- 
fused to give the advantages of their companies 
to the owners of any good property. The result 
is that a great many thousands of dollars of mu- 
tual insurance is carried in the West, to advan- 
tage of the policyholders and the harm of no one, 
except that the states have not received the cus- 
tomary taxes. 


THE ALLOWANCES AGAIN. 


An effort is being made to revive the “elevator 
allowances,” the abolition of which has been or- 
dered by the Commerce Commission to take ef- 
fect on January 1, 1909. The Missouri River 
towns recently held a conference on the subject, 
the result of which was that the Kansas City 
Board of Trade decided to apply for an injunction 
to prevent the order’s going into effect. 

More lately—during the past few days in fact— 
another conference was held at Chicago, among 
the cities represented being Chicago, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Toledo, Mans- 
field, Pittsburg, Buffalo, ete. 

While the Chicago Board of Trade will take no 
part in the affair, the elevator interests have de- 
cided to take action to annul the Commission’s 
order, taking the position that the withdrawal of 
the allowances is equivalent to an advance in the 
rates—-to them; but no action will be taken in 
the East until the Kansas City petition for in- 
junction is passed upon. 

The railroads, all of which have given notices 
of their intention to obey the Commission’s or- 
ders, are pleased with the position of the Chicago 
Board, which is interpreted to mean the collapse 
of the objections to the order. The “allowances” 
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are a big drain on railroad treasuries. It is 
stated that the cash paid out by a single eastern 
system for elevator allowances in a single year 
has been approximately $500,000 and that the 
combined elevator allowance amounts to several 
millions of dollars. The position of the railroads 
is that elevation is a charge which should follow 
the grain and should not be paid by a railroad. 
This is the view of the Commission. 

The ‘allowances’ matter is an old one. The 
first decision in the case was in the famous 
Peavey Elevator case at the Council Bluffs, or 
Missouri River. This case went to the Com- 
mission three times, the last decision being that 
the allowance of three-quarters of a cent per 100 
pounds for elevation of grain was illegal. Then 
St. Louis asked for a reopening of the case, and 
Chicago intervened, with the 
Commission decided that the allowances must 
cease everywhere. Chicago had asked in the 
last case that the allowances be equalized. The 
attitude of the Chicago Board of Trade is that 
it will make no difference to that interest if the 
allowance is stopped everywhere. 


result that the 


SOUTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


Gettysburg, S. D., a county seat town, is also a 
large market for the grain and stock grown away 
out there in the West where less than a genera- 
tion ago was a wilderness, peopled only by sav- 
ages, the remnants of whom still live on the 


D. H. COWAN’S ELEVATOR AT GETTYSBURG, S. D. 


neighboring reservations. The engraving hardly 
does justice to the plant that D. H. Cowan is 
operating there to handle the grain that is 
marketed beyond the mills operating and buying 
grain there. His buildings, however, include an 
elevator 30x30 feet in size and 40 feet high, and 
a flat house, 30x70 feet and 10 feet high to the 
eaves, together with coal sheds and coal scales 
and a general office building with scales at the 
beginning of a 50-foot driveway. The shipping 
is via the Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CORN IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Beating ordinary expectation by nearly three 
weeks, the first lot of new crop corn of the 
Northwest arrived in Minneapolis on October 17. 
It attracted much attention at the Chamber of 
Commerce. There were two cars and_ they 
graded No, 3 yellow. 

“This is a remarkable movement,’ says the 
Minneapolis Journal. “New corn, ordinarily, does 
not reach Minneapolis until much later in the 
season, and it is even more remarkable that 
the grade should be so high, for in the fall cur- 
ing process, facilitated by frosts, an arrival of 
No. 3 yellow corn is not ordinarily recorded here 
until about December 1. 

“The grain trade of the entire United States 
will find interest in the arrivals, as there has 
been a strained supply situation in corn the 
country over for some time owing to scarcity 
of corn carried over from the old crop. Yank- 
ton, S. D., loaded the corn and shipped it to 
Poehler, Minneapolis, by the Great Northern. 
The fact that the two cars brought 73 cents and 
73% cents a bushel, a high price for corn, is a 
favorable prosperity index for the Northwest, 
as corn has become an important crop in Min- 
nesota and South Dakota. 
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OATS AND THE PURE FOOD LAWS. 


The seizure of several cars of oats in Geor- 
gia and Tennessee under the pure feedstuffs 
law of Georgia and under the National act in 
Tennessee puts a new face on the oats trade, at 
least in the Southeast. The high price of oats 
and the abundance of feed barley, coupled 
with the poor quality of the former and the 
always higher feeding value of the latter, have 
this season stimulated barley mixtures with 
oats even to a greater degree than usual. In 
fact, barley this season has been “the salva- 
tion of oats.” That objection to these mix- 
tures should come, then, from the Southeast, 
where, in fact, the demand for such mixtures 
may be said to have originated years ago, 
and where there are no cereal mills as con- 
sumers, was a distinct surprise. 

But what one doesn’t quite understand is 
why the grain was seized. It is hardly likely 
that the certificates of inspection under which 
the oats were shipped would fail to note the 
fact that the oats contained barley, if- the 
amount was perceptible; so there could hardly 
have been any deception as to the character 
of the grain, in which case the pure feed laws 
do not, as we understand them, make even 
visibly adulterated feedstuffs contraband, or 
“impure” foods of any sort subject to seizure. 

Apropos the last statement the association’s 
secretary reports that in answer to an in- 
quiry by the Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, F. L. Dunlap, acting chairman of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture, says: “In the hypothetical case 
which you state, I beg to say that an inter- 
state shipper of No. 2 wheat who places any 
percentage of bin-burnt wheat therein [the 
grading rules of the shipper’s market ex- 
cluding bin-burnt wheat] would be liable to 
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prosecution under the present law. I shall 
be glad if you will indicate where such cases 
could be found and evidence could be secured 
to recommend their prosecution.” 

Perhaps, on second thought, the mixer’s 
troubles may be on the increase, and his com- 
ing lot after all not entirely a happy one. 


SCALEAGE AT BALTIMORE. | 


The action of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce in bringing before the Commerce 
Commission in a direct way and for the first 
time the question of elevator “scaleage,” or 
dockage, as it is usually ‘called in the West, 
is a genuine public service. The truth is, that 
much and long as these deductions, varying 
with different markets, have been objected to, 
the question of their lawfulness has never been 
submitted directly either to the courts or to 
the Commerce Commission, nor has there 
ever before been a railway tariff filed by any 
road that has referred to this matter of 
scaleage deductions. At a time when the de- 
ductions are being abandoned in the West 
(even the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
October endeavored to abolish them there by 
voting 70 to 54 to repeal the 100-pound dock- 
age rule, which, however, was not done be- 
cause of the two-thirds rule), their revival in 
the East comes in so sinister a form that the 
Baltimore Chamber’s action is peculiarly 
timely and necessary. 

Aside from the gross injustice of the dock- 
age, which we believe practical terminal ele- 
vator men will agree is unnecessary for their 
protection, because grain does not in the long 
run shrink in storage, the attorneys of the 
Baltimore Chamber will contend, and the con- 
tention is as unique as it seems conclusive, 
that if the proposed deductions are a part of 
the rate, being referred to in the published 
tariff, and are intended to advance the rate, 
which in fact they do in effect, they are ille- 
gal; if not a part of the rate, then the de- 
ductions constitute an appropriation, or con- 
fiscation, which will act as a practical dis- 
crimination against Baltimore in favor of other 
markets which do not make such deduction. 


UNIFORM GRADES. 


Journals like the “Commercial West,” hav- 
ing only incidental interest in the grain trade, 


form grades and grading from the point of 
view of the export trade, which is that of the 
Agricultural Department also. 
the point of view of grain dealers in general. 
They understand well enough that the for- 
eigner probably :gets what: he is willing to pay 
for, and, besides, so’ few Americans are in- 


terested in the export trade that the wails of . 


the foreigner do not greatly distress the 
greater number of them. Not that American 
grain dealers of any sort are indifferent to the 
“square deal” to our foreign customers, nor 
to the conditions that surround the business 
of the exporters; but the real demand for 
uniform definitions and grading in practice is 
one that grows out of the exigencies of the 
domestic trade and the practical impossibility 
of buying grain in the country and shipping 


But that is not 
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it to different markets if each has a different 
rule for grading it. Receivers, too, have “be- 
come sick and tired,” as a St. Louis friend 
puts it, “of complaints of country shippers 
that the same character of grain grades 
higher in one market than in another.” It is 
to put an end to such complaints, and espe- 
cially to give greater simplicity to the business 
in the country by “calling a spade a spade” 
wherever it is bought and sold, that is behind 
this call to the exchanges of the country to 
accept the principle of uniformity unreservedly 
and to put it into practice now. 


SIZE OF CARS. 


With the return of business activity in this 
country, signs of which are visible on every 
side, will come the car problem again, and 
also that of getting cars of size to fit one’s 
needs as a shipper. It is apparent that freight 
cars cannot all be of an arbitrary size and an 
arbitrary carload rate made on that maximum 
basis if all classes of business men are to be 
served. All shippers cannot be expected to 
use the large capacity cars, for the reason that 
they cannot always find customers who can 
handle very large quantities, either because of 
their lack of capital or because of absence of 
storage space. 

Here, for example, is a case of the way the 
railway practice of furnishing cars without 
paying attention to the size of car ordered 
works out. Secretary Lachmann of the Wis- 
consin Millers’ State Association ordered a 
car to load 55,000 pounds. A new car was 
set in, but the floor contained so many cracks 
that he would not load it. He asked for an- 
other car, and one of 80,000 pounds’ capacity 
was set in. He called the agent’s attention to 
the size, and stated that he. desired to load 
only ‘55,000 pounds, the stated minimum 
weight for an 80,000 capacity car being 72,000 
pounds. When a freight bill was presented 
for this shipment, charging for 72,000 pounds 
minimum, the shipper refused to pay on the 
17,000 additional pounds, and the claim Mr. 
Lachmann filed has had no attention from the 
railway. 

The unfairness of the railway action is 
apparent; and the practice can hardly fail to 
be generally oppressive if the roads continue 
to build the big cars only and permit the 


. smaller ones to wear out and go to the scrap 
persist in estimating the importance of uni- 


heap. 


ABOUT OATS. 


The cause of two short crops of oats com- 
ing immediately after two very large crops, 
both the latter having been exceeded in quan- 


‘tity but once (1902) in our history, has nat- 
-urally awakened inquiry. 


The reason does 
not seem absolutely clear, but the experiment 
station men in letters to the O. J. Farmer 
agree pretty well that the light crops of 1907 
and 1908 were due to the excessive moisture 
and warm weather at seeding time and imme- 
diately after, both conditions that are un- 
favorable to oats, although the plant at the 
beginning of its growth looked so well the 
Government experts, being thoroughly deceived 
thereby, reported the condition high—in 1908 
as 4 per cent above the average and in 1907 
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as only g per cent below, from which condition, 
however, in both years, it rapidly and contin- 
uously declined until harvest. 

The Wisconsin station attributed these two 
bad crops in that state to rust, which appeared 
first in the south end of the state and is now 
working north at the rate of 12 miles a year. 

One point of value the O. J. Farmer in- 
quiry brought out, and that is that in both 
Wisconsin and Ohio in both years the 60- 
day varieties were the best yielders, in both 
quantity and quality. None of the stations 
think the poor crops were due to imperfect 
seed. So there is no reason to be alarmed for 
the future—if we get proper seeding weather. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT AND IN- 
SPECTION. 


The correspondent of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal at Washington has attempted to keep its 
readers informed with respect to Government 
inspection of grain, and in doing so has at- 
tributed to the Department a decided bias in 
favor of taking unto itself that function. He 
informs us, therefore, that the proceedings at 
St. Louis in reference to inspection “have 
not changed the attitude of the Agricultural 
Department toward a Federal inspection law.’ 

But is the correspondent quite sure that he 
himself understands the attitude of the De- 
partment toward grain inspection? It has 
been our understanding that the Department, 
instead of being favorable to Federal inspec- 
tion, is rather anxious not to assume or be 
saddled with that duty—not, at least, until it 
shall first have developed by investigation at 
home and abroad a scientific method of in- 
spection, by which it is hoped to eliminate as 
far as possible the uncertain factor of human 
judgment and therefore human fallibility. 

In fact, it is not the Agricultural Depart- 
‘ment, strictly speaking, but the Senators from 
North, Dakota who have been behind this 
agitation at Washington for Federal inspec- 
tion, and which, as appears from Senator 
Hansbrough’s speech to the Minnesota branch 
of the Society of Equity, they mean to con- 
tinue at the approaching sessions of Congress. 


THE RAILROADS. 


Mr. Clark’s paper on the “Interdependence 
of Carriers and Shippers,” read to the late Na- 
tional Convention, was highly appreciated and 
complimented by those who heard it, and no 
doubt has been by the larger number also who 
have read it. But, it seems to us, not to be 
captious, of course, that Mr. Clark rather over- 
states the matter in declaring, in substance, 
that railroad prosperity is the cause of general 
prosperity. “On the prosperity of the rail- 
roads depends,” he says, “very much, even the 
general prosperity of the entire country.” Is 
not this rather putting the cart before the 
horse? The railroad is not a producer, except 
in the sense that all distribution is a part of 
production. But if the people be not produc- 
ing, there is no work for the distributors, in- 
cluding the carriers, whose part in productive 
distribution may be even less direct than that 
of the merchant. The railroad merely acts asa 
carrier, under directions, and in other respects 
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is merely a destroyer of products. The fact 
that it buys much does not make it a prosperity 
maker, since it buys nothing that is not to 
be used for purposes ending in destruction. 

The railroads have been spendthrifts in the 
past; even those which long ago exploited the 
new West, for which Mr. Clark thinks they de- 
serve especial commendation, did so at the 
expense of the general Government, whose 
princely gifts of lands were ample, without 
other contributions of money, to build those 
roads if the work had been done in business- 
like and economical manner, which was not 
the case. For railroad men have never been 
either business-like or economical in the hand- 
ling of their capital, and now they and the 
public suffer from abnormally large fixed 
charges that do not represent the permanent 
improvements they should represent. 

Why, then should the carriers be exempted 
from the same natural law that affects other 
classes of business men who suffer for their 
extravagance and lack of thrift or from the 
depression in business which a financial crisis 
always involves, and from which they expect 
and get no public relief? Why should the 
railroads, because they need the money, be 
permitted to raise their charges when their 
patrons are compelled by the exigencies of 
trade and commerce to lower theirs? 


BUYING PER HUNDREDWEIGHT. 


Many, perhaps most, Indiana corn buyers, 
owing to the absurd ear-corn-weight law of 
that state, which puts the Indiana ear-corn 
bushel out of line with the rest of the country, 
are now buying ear corn by the hundred- 
weight, as is usual therein the fall. The prac- 
tice is not one to be recommended, except un- 
der extreme conditions, for the reason that the 
hundredweight, as a grain unit, is an unfamil- 
iar one and creates friction. This fact is re- 
ferred to by the Huntington “Herald,’ which 
in a recent issue said: 


A peculiar notion possessed by a number of 
farmers in the county—in fact, the number is so 
large that a number of people will not believe 
the statement—is that the buying by the hundred- 
weight is but a plan of the elevator men to cheat 
them out of the price for their corn. It is a 
fact, astounding as it may seem, that one of them 
came to one of the reliable firms, which has been 
doing business in the city for years, and would 
not accept the price when figured by the hun- 
dredweight, but insisted, and would have it no 
other way, that the price of his corn should 
be figured by the bushel. During the winter 
months the price will be, without an exception, 
figured by the hundredweight, and as the spring- 
time approaches and the farmers loosen up the 
reins of their business dealings, to which they 
have held tightly in the winter, the price will 
naturally drift back to be made by the bushel. 
One farmer insisted that he be paid 50 cents 
per bushel, it made no difference what the price 
per 100 pounds, and when it was figured up it 
was found that he would have been losing by a 
few cents on the bushel in selling a crop of 
gigantic size. The reason the elevator men figure 
by the 100 pounds is that it is much more con- 
venient. Everyone who has had the slightest 
dealing with arithmetic knows that to figure by 
tens is easier than to figure by other units. 


This argument of convenience would be 
final if grain were generally bought and sold 
by the hundredweight, but as it is not, in any 
market in the world, save in California only, 
the convenience of daily reducing the basing 
bushel price to a hundredweight price when 
buying and. back to bushel again when selling 
does not sensibly impress one. However, it 
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is really no one’s concern save only those who 
do business in that way, and if their trade is 
satisfied with the system that ought to settle 
it for everyone else. But one may imagine 
that any system, though practiced by men 
whose honor is beyond question, cannot be a 
pleasant one that makes it necessary for the 
dealer to apologize for it or for the local 
paper to say, as the Herald does at the con- 
clusion of the article just quoted, that, “A 
word to the farmers concerning the unchal- 
lenged integrity of the local grain men would 
not be in the least out of order.” 


THE CROP REPORT. 


Apropos the Government crop report, which 
the committee of the National Association so 
highly commended, by a timely coincidence 
Chas. C. Clark, of the Bureau of Statistics, 
has published (Circular No. 17) an account 
of the making of the report, which, though 
rather lengthy, is republished on another page, 
and is worth reading. 

The Holmes “leak” episode, which has given 
Mr. Holmes a long “vacation abroad,’ has 
really been a good thing for the report. It 
immediately directed public attention to the 
report in a way to put it up to the Depart- 
ment and Congress to improve its quality, as 
well as to guard against a repetition of Mr. 
Holmes’s unfortunate inclination to leak infor- 
mation; and it is conceded that both conditions 
have been met. The authority of the report 
certainly is greater than ever before, and 
leaks, it would seem, are all but absolutely 
guarded against. 

No doubt the Department in this as in 
other things will “fall down” now and then, 
and will experience the discomfiture of cor- 
recting in the fall or winter the blunders of 
previous months’ guesses, for this is every- 
day human experience; but on the whole, pub- 
lic faith in the accuracy of the report has been 
materially strengthened since Holmes quit. 


BUYING GRAIN ON THE COAST. 


Since that very lively and energetic young 
man, Fred Muller, late of New Orleans, went 
to Portland, Ore., to be secretary of the Board 
of Trade, he has been engaged in an effort to 
make that body a “really-truly” trading insti- 
tution, which should have something to say 
as to the prices paid for grain grown in the 
Pacific Coast country. But while many small 
dealers and the Board as an institution are 
back to back with Mr. Muller, his pet project 
has had pretty rough sliding. 

For the reason that the trade of the Coast 
is in the hands of the exporters and the 
millers, who are, in fact, the only natural 
buyers; and it is pretty hard to see how it 
could be otherwise. The only raison d’etre 
for a public exchange of this kind in Port- 
land might be to influence the price paid by 
the exporters and millers to the grain pro- 
ducers; and it is claimed that although the 
Board has been in operation tentatively for 
only a short time it has benefited the farmer 
materially. That, of course, is a matter for 
proof; although prima facie, when a small 
group of people constitute the only market, 
there may be a chance for unfairness, 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Country newspapers in the Northwest are 
still calling for Federal inspection of grain. 


Shippers would have fewer off-grade cars 
if they would put cleaners into their elevators 


and use them. 
epee ee eee 


They are getting mighty particular down in 
Georgia when barley isn’t good enough as a 


“chaser” feed for inferior oats. 
ee 


Look to your insurance and then look to 
your elevator protection against fire—see that 
you are protected in both ways. 


While new alfalfa mills are getting to be 
common enough out West, few seem to be 
built in connection with grain elevators. Why 
not? Would it not be as germane to the busi- 


ness as a feed mill? 


The haste with which the Northwest has 
forwarded its wheat crop of the year is evi- 
denced by the fact that as early as November 
1 some of the country elevators were being 
closed—for the season, perhaps; at least for 
some time. 


Canada made a new record in October by 
importing about 9,000 bushels of South African 
corn, which went to one of the big mills for 
making white corn flour for baker’s use. This 
is a far cry for corn, but at current Ameri- 
can prices, and a surplus in Africa, the Afri- 
can has made a trade opening at least. 


Kansas City is really trying to be good; so 
70 out of 124 members of the Board of Trade 
voted the other day to cut off the elevator 
‘lift’ of roo per carload of grain unloaded 
there; but 70 being not two-thirds of the 
whole membership, the “noble 70” failed and 
will have to try to get more followers for the 


next balloting. 


The profitless attachment of Texas to cot- 
ton is confirmed by the official statement that 
the state had nearly 14 times as many acres 
under cotton as under corn in 1907. Yet the 
price of cotton has been tumbling while that 
of corn has been going up for two years past 
but without the Texas farmer’s having discoy- 
ered it, at least to the extent of adjusting 
his planting to the facts. 


The Minnesota Board of Grain Appeals has 
taken up tentatively the recommendation of 
Governor Johnson made a year ago that the 
state establish a laboratory and employ a 
chemist for the purpose of inspecting grain 
after the manner of the miller—by chemical 
analysis to ascertain its milling value. The 
Board handed in its annual report to the 
governor a fortnight ago, but beyond the bare 
mention of the fact that they coincide with 
Governor Johnson’s recommendation, nothing 
has been published, at least nothing of any 
practical plans to substitute that kind of in- 
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spection for the present one based on the 
physical appearance of the grain. Probably 
the proposed inspection may be intended as 
supplementary to the present system rather 
than a substitution for it. 


A handsome trophy will be given by the 
Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association at the Omaha 
Corn Exposition in December for the best 
bushel of oats raised in Iowa. Oats culture 
in Iowa needs a vigorous stimulation; and the 
grain men are wise to make the effort to 
revive the character and quantity of the cereal 
in that state. 


It may be merely a coincidence; but since 
Argentina established at Buenos Ayres a veri- 
table grain exchange, the crop news from 
that end of the hemisphere has seemed to 
have suddenly acquired all the erratic char- 
acteristics of North American crop experts’ 
reports. Very likely they are quite ‘as reliable 
as the northern samples; and just now they 
are certainly fully as wearing on the spec- 
ulator’s system. 


The practical effect of the corn judging 
shows has been demonstrated in larger crops 
in many parts of the corn belt in recent years; 
but a specific case of interest is reported from 
Pottawattamie County, Iowa, where a farmer 
who paid $15 for ten ears of show corn at 
Avoca last winter and then bought enough seed 
from the same field to plant sixty acres. His 
crop this year showed an increase of ten bush- 
els per acre over last year’s crop on the same 
land with the same kind of treatment all 
through the season. Pretty good profit on a 
single crop. 


While H. T. Robson of Liverpool, a recent 
traveler in America, predicts “dollar wheat” 
as the regular thing hereafter, a miller out 
in Kansas “goes him better’ by - predicting 
a few years corn will sell for 
more than wheat. Well, corn isn’t so very far 
behind wheat as it is; and certainly its con- 
sumption has been growing more rapidly per 
capita than that of wheat in recent years. 
Who shall say when or where it will stop? 
The more one thinks of the possibilities of 
corn, the more he is convinced that the man 
who wantonly sells a bit of “good corn land” 
at to-day’s prices is inviting beggary in the 
future. 


that within 


How little influence mere sentiment, such 
as, for example, that of patriotism, has on 
the movement of commodities 
and trade is well illustrated by the shifting 
of the route of wheat abroad from the head 


In the spring, when the rate 


in commerce 


of the lakes. 
via Montreal was lower than that via Buffalo, 
the latter market and the seaboard outlets 
from Buffalo were unable to get any business 
whatever. The trade was “ruined,” and all 
interested in it were ready to “shut up shop” 
and quit in disgust. When, however, the fail 
trade opened, and the Canadian carriers had 
business getting the wheat out of Fort Wil- 
liam to seaboard, the rate via the Canadian 
route went up from 314 cents to 7 cents, and 
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since then Montreal has had no business; but 
Boston has been crowing over the “new 
records” it has been making with export 
grain. There are several morals to this sim- 
ple tale. Work one out for yourself. 


The farmers’ organizations’ attack through 
the attorney-general’s office on the Minnesota 
grain exchanges has reached the Supreme 
Court of the state, before whom the case 
was argued on November 8. This case is a 
“left-over” of pre-election foolishness, and is 
a very good sample of the peanut type of 
politics. The argument of the prosecutor is 
that the exchanges ought to be dissolved be- 
cause their rules, requiring that all members 
shall treat all shippers exactly alike in all 
things, constitute a “‘monopoly in restraint of 
trade.” 


Pennsylvania on November ro started out 
of Philadelphia her first “farm special” rail- 
way train. Like its predecessors in the West 
this train had on board representatives of the 
State College of Agriculture, who delivered 
lectures at various stations on the Pennsyl- 
vania road. There were twenty-two stops of 
forty-five minutes each, the lectures being on 
methods for increasing the output of dairy 
products, the care of live stock, testing seed 
corn, especial stress being laid on the cultiva- 
tion of alfalfa, which, because of the success: 
that has been obtained by Western farmers: 
in growing it, the State College authorities are 
endeavoring to introduce the cultivation of 
in Pennsylvania. 


Harry W. Kress in one of his weekly let- 
ters makes a suggestion that has a good deal 
of meat in it, if the shipper of the f. o. b. 
“3 or better’ kind would but take time on 
a wet day, when business is dull, to think ‘t 
all out. He says: “By holding up the stand- 
ard of your grades you prevent the mixers 
from being your competitors.” Exactly. But 
the shipper on track doesn’t try to keep up 
his standard; at least, not above “3.” Why 
should he? If it goes “3,” he is safe. He 
has to stand an arbitrary discount if it grades 
below 3, but he gets no premium if it grades 
“better.” Why should he? He agrees in his 
contract to give all the profit in “better” to 
his buyer, the mixer; and so, as Mr. Kress 
says, he makes the mixer his competitor, and 
one who takes every drop of real cream there 
is in the grain business. Mr. Kress says fur- 
ther: “The severest competition the country 
dealer has to contend with is from such places 
as Chicago, where they have all the latest 
up-to-date mixing facilities.’ But these facili- 
ties would be absolutely harmless (rather, 
they would be actually beneficial) to the coun- 
try dealer if he did not queer his own game 
by selling his stuff “3 or better’ and by so 
doing give the mixers all the best (No. 2) 
grain at a “3” price, or less than it is actually 
worth. No mere “mixing” can bring 3 corn 
up to No. 2; but the mixer can take the 
country shipper’s “3 or better’ and make a 
lot of No. 2 out of it and still have a lot of 
“3” left, The country dealer could do the 
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same trick in his own clevator if he would 


take the trouble to do it; at any rate, he need 
not sell his No. 2 stuff as “3” unless he wants 
to; and if he does he should not complain 
when he builds up good stiff competition to 


himself in the city by.doing so. 


Speaking of its refusal to reopen the “ele- 
vation allowances” matter at the request of the 
Missouri River grain exchanges and the Wa- 
bash Railroad, the Commerce Commission 
says: “It is incredible that in the midst of 
the present demand for an increase in freight 
rates any railroad can be found which will 
insist upon a continuance of this practice, the 
only effect of which upon the railroad is to 
deplete its revenues and demoralize its rates.” 
So even the Commission is unable to fathom 
the real depths of railway managerial vagary! 
How, then, can the “common peepul” be ex- 
pected to do so? 


All during the delicious days of a match- 
less autumn, the bears in corn and oats, says 
the poet of the Pope & Eckhardt Co.’s daily 
pean, sat “on the fence in the sunshine with 
faces aglow with grins and voices alert with 
prophecies of the deluge of new corn that is 
depress prices. Over- 
is the fact that poor pasturage and 
the absence of the feed that growing winter 
wheat usually offers at this season of the year 
makes the feeding of grain to live stock this 
year unusually early and extensive.’ And 


soon—they 
looked 


say—to 


now that the incomparable days are going, 
the new corn, it “cometh not, she said.” 


Inspector Culver at.Toledo calls the atten- 
tion of farmers to the necessity of care in 
selecting seed oats for Ig09 to avoid mix- 
tures. Pure white oats are the best paying 
variety now ; but as this season’s oats from Ohio 
and Indiana sent to Toledo contained a per- 
ceptible proportion of black oats, if that grain 
is used for seed next spring, the percentage 
of black oats may go as high as 25 per cent, 
which would take the grain out of the white 
oats grade and send them to mixed. This 
would mean a serious loss to the farmer di- 
rectly, and would probably spoil the oats of 
those states for several years to come for the 
white oats grade. 


It is rather encouraging in a way to know 
that when the Commerce Commission has 
examined into a case exhaustively—or, at 
least, two or three times, going over each 
time the same state of facts—the courts are 
coming to give the Commission some credit for 
exercising ordinary judicial gumption in mak- 
ing their rulings. At any rate, the Federal 
Court at New York, in refusing to set aside 
the Commission’s order reducing grain rates 
from Buffalo to New York and to Boston, a 
matter the Commission had gone over at least 
twice, said that, while it was not within the 
province of the court to say what was a 
reasonable and what an unreasonable rate, 
and while the court did not desire to inter- 
fere in a matter which is already in litiga- 
tion in another form, still “the presumption 
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is that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
carefully considered conditions before making 
the order.” 


The uniform bill of lading has gone into 
effect, but the opposition to its use is becom- 
ing more positive, and will be still more so 
when shippers begin to sense through their 
pocketbooks what a burden it has put upon 
them. Every shipper should make it his busi- 
ness to protest to the Commerce Commission 
and join with the grain dealers’ and other 
shippers’ associations in their work to have it 
set aside or modified. 


Bridgeport, Conn., on October 28 had a 
“Korn Karnival,” prizes being offered by the 
local merchants for “best grain,” etc. An 
examination of the list of prizes awarded, 
however, leads to the conclusion that the New 
England pumpkin pie captured about all the 
“plunder” in the way of prizes that was worth 
carting off, and “Korn” got lost in the chase 
for specimens of the succulent product of the 
vegetable that grows between the _ rows. 
“Punkin pies” and the baby show are about 
all a “Korn Karnival’ amounts to in Connecti- 
cut, except the name. 


The great corn show of Illinois this year 
will be that at Springfield on November 23- 
28, which will well be worth dealers’ atten- 
tion. The entries are so numerous as to have 
outgrown the original building devoted to the 
Exposition, and two large tents as an annex 
will be needed to house the exhibits, which 
will include besides grain a large number of 
specimens of game birds and waterfowl by 
the State Game Commission and an expert 
who was in charge of these features at the 
recent New York Sportsmen’s Exhibition. 
Altogether, as will be seen by notice else- 
where, the “Show” will be a most intersting 
one. 


In printing on another page an article by 
Secretary McCotter of the Grain Dealers’ 
Fire Insurance Company of Indianapolis, 
which was prepared by him for the Oklahoma 
Association, and which we have been com- 
pelled to hold standing in type for some 
months awaiting a chance to give it publica- 
tion in our usually crowded columns, we must 
plead the indulgence of the author for some 
verbal changes and omissions made by us to 
relieve the article of apparent anachronisms ; 
but the main point of the argument—to wit, 
the necessity of more enabling legislation in 
the West to facilitate the organization of 
mutual fire insurance companies and to per- 
mit “foreign”? mutual companies to do busi- 
ness—is still there; and, at this time, it merits 
the studied consideration .of business men, 
more particularly grain dealers, whose own 
success in operating mutual companies of the 
right sort has been so marked. The imme- 
diate problem in nearly all the Western legis- 
latures is the circumvention of the “insurance 
lobby,” which in so many states has hitherto 
been able to prevent legislation favorable | to 
the mutual companies or which has been able 
to render ineffectual the legislation obtained, 
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which has appeared to be sufficient for the 
purposes of mutual companies, but which, 
when put to the actual test, has been found 
full of vexatious and impracticable conditions. 
As the legislatures of many states are about 
to meet in biennial session, grain dealers every- 
where will do themselves a service by giving 
mutual insurance legislation some attention, 
and especially by talking seriously with their 
own legislative representatives about it. 


The decision of the Commerce Commission 
denying the petition of the Missouri River 
crossings to reopen the “elevator allowances” 
case puts an end to that disturbing influence 
so far as the Commission is concerned. There 
is expectation that the petitioners will go into 
court for relief; but as the case is already 
there on an action to enforce the U. P. con- 
tract to pay the allowances at Omaha, out- 
siders may as well save their expense, and 
let the original parties to the agreement set- 
tle it. 


The “elevation allowances” case is again in 
the arena, in spite of the refusal of the Com- 
merce Commission to reopen it, although the 
announced effective date of the order of the 
Commission has again been advanced, this 
time to January I, 1909. A conference was 
held recently of the exchanges in towns on 
Missouri River, and on November g still an- 
other was held at Chicago, at which repre- 
sentatives of Chicago, Louisville, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Toledo, etc., were pres- 
ent. As a result of this meeting it is expected 
an application for an injunction will be made 
in some one of the cities named to present 
the question to the courts in the East, while 
Kansas City has already decided to apply for 
such interference with the Commission’s order 
in the courts of the West. In the order com- 
plained of, denying the petition to reopen the 
case, the Commission say : 


Our order in these cases [Missouri River pe- 
titions] runs only against points upon the Mis- 
souri River, and one ground most earnestly in- 
sisted upon by the petitioners is that to stop 
the granting of these allowances upon the Mis- 
souri River while they continued elsewhere would 
te to create a serious discrimination against that 
locality. This is self-evident. A cardinal con- 
sideration in reaching our conclusion was the 
belief that in no way could discrimination and 
preference be prevented except by the complete 
prohibition of these nayments and privileges. The 
principle of our decision applies everywhere. We 
expect that the decision will be universally ac- 
cepted by carriers. 


It has been so accepted, all the roads hav- 
ing served notice on the various grain organ- 
izations throughout the country that they pur- 
pose carrying out the order of the Commis- 
sion. To do so will save the railroads a 
large amount of revenue annually; and it is, 
therefore, understood that they are glad to 
comply with the order. It is only the elevator 
men, beneficiaries of the allowances (directly 
and more especially indirectly),. who want 
them continued, not the exchanges as a whole; 
for should all the allowances be abolished 
absolutely, as they should be, and all markets 
treated alike in this respect, they would all 
share alike in the grain without artificial 
“pulls” against them, although some individ- 
uals might not be so well pleased with their 
own profits in the game. 
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The Milwaukee Grain Dryer Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The incorporators are James W. Per- 
kins, William O’Connor and Herman J. Eskuche. 

Every elevator owner who handles corn should 
write for the free booklet on the Hess United 
States Moisture Tester. It will be mailed on 
request by the Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Co., Tacoma Building, Chicago. 

The Richardson Scale Co. of New York and 
Chicago are looking for a big business now that 
the election is over, and already they have had 
indications that their expectations will be realized. 
So far they have had a most successful year. 

The Nebraska Corn Products Co. of Beatrice, 
Néb., recently placed an order with the Minneap- 


olis Steel and Machinery Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn., for a 16x36 Heavy Duty Twin City Corliss 
Engine. It will operate their new plant, which 


is now in process of building. 

The National Folding Machine Co. of Sidney, 
Ohio, in its Chief Ear Corn Feeder has a machine 
which is specially recommended for grain -ele- 
vator work. The feeder does not take up much 
room and is made -of best material throughout, 
insuring wear and long service. 

“Conveying and Transmission” for October, pub- 
lished by Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., 
Aurora, Ill., contains an interesting article on 
“The Working Demands in Conveying Machines,” 
besides a number of illustrations of special con- 
veying machines, and useful information on 
foundations for machinery, building in _ brick, 
wood, ete. 


The N. P. Bowsher of South Bend, Ind., 
recently completed an addition to their fireproof 
pattern storage and have made a number of im- 
provements in their foundry. A new heavy planer 
from one of the leading makers has also just been 
added to their factory equipment, and some new 
tools built especially for their own use have also 
been installed. 


B. S. Constant Co. 


Co. 


of Bloomington, Ill, is re- 
membering its friends this month with the gift 
of a foot rule. It has stamped thereon illustra- 
tions of their leading specialties for the grain 
trade, the Safety Manlift, B. & C. Chain Feeder 
and Conveyor and United States Corn Sheller. 
The success of these machines has been note- 
worthy and with coming prosperity they expect 
sales to go to new high records. 

A machine that has proved a paying proposi- 
tion for the grain elevator owner is the Marseilles 
Portable Grain Elevator and Wagon Dump, manu- 
factured by the Marseilles Manufacturing Co. of 
Marseilles, Ill. It unloads the largest wagon in 
from two to five minutes and handles wheat, 
ear corn, shelled corn and, in fact, anything that 
can be handled with a scoop. It is easy to 
operate And is quickly and easily set up or taken 
down. 


A call has been issued for a meeting to be held 
in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, I1l., December 
9, at 10 a. m., to discuss and formulate plans for 
forming an association of gas and gasoline engine 
manufacturers and dealers, together with manu- 
facturers of the accessories to gas and gasoline 
engines and of the trade press devoted to these 
interests. All those interested in the formation 
of such an association are requested to attend 
the meeting. 

At the recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of::the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Lansing, Mich., Robert Henkel of Detroit, 
president of the Commercial Milling Company of 
that city, was elected president of the insurance 
company to succeed C. G. A. Voigt, deceased. 
Bela W. Jenks, of the Huron Milling Co. of Har- 
bor Beach, was elected vice-president to fill the 
vacancy. left by Mr. Henkel. To fill the vacancy 
on the Board of Directors occasioned by the 


will 
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death of Mr. Voigt O. D. Chapman of Chesaning, 
Mich., was elected. 

The Northwestern Seed Cleaner and Grain Sep- 
arator Co. has been incorporated at Boone, Iowa, 
to manufacture and sell the Benson Seed Cleaner. 
The capital stock is $20,000. T. A. Hanson is 
president of the company; L. C. Noland, vice- 
president; T. L. Jones, secretary, and Otto C. 
Herman, treasurer. 

The United Cigarette Machine Co. of Lynchburg, 
Va., which has used several Foos Engines in 
their power plant for eight or ten years, has re- 
cently placed an order with the Foos Gas Engine 
Co. of Springfield, Ohio, for one of. their 100- 
horsepower Multiple Cylinder Vertical Engines 
and Producer Gas Plant complete. This engine 
be direct connected to a General Electric 
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partment, who responded quickly with three reels” 
and one truck, and probably reached the fire 
within five minutes of the explosion. As _ the 
entire elevator structure and the south store- 
house were completely in flames, the firemen 
attempted to save dwellings 160 feet southeast of 
the storehouse, but did not succeed. 

“There was no wind at the time of the fire, 
but a house 250 feet away was blistered by the 
heat. 

“The elevator contained seventy-six storage bins 
and one stairway in another bin; most of these 
were full of various grains, viz., oats, corn, wheat, 
barley, cottonseed meal and molasses. 

“The processes were elevating, grinding 
(coarse), oat clipping, dry mixing (in a bin con- 
taining revolving paddles) and packing, and of 


THE RICHFORD ELEVATOR DURING 


the operation of 
which is nearing 


Dynamo to supply current for 
their magnificent new plant, 
completion. 

The Invincible Grain Door Co. of Chicago, of 
which B. lL. Coon is manager, has a patent grain 


door on the market, which it is claimed meets 
all the requirements of a perfect grain door. 
The door is of steel and has pressure release 


which is said to be absolutely proof against leak- 
age. It releases the grain in 30 seconds and is 
easily raised and handily swung free of the door 
opening. It can also be used for other commodi- 
ties than grain, as it hangs on the ceiling and 
does not interfere with the handling of freight 
or merchandise. 


RICHFORD ELEVATOR. 


The insurance report on the destruction of the 
Quaker Oats Co.’s elevator at Richford, Vt., pre- 
viously reported in these columns, says the “cause 
of the explosion is unknown. The explosion in 
which the fire had its origin was of such a nature 
that the entire elevator from top to bottom was 
instantly set on fire, and the flames were blown 
out through all. openings. The roof was carried 
about 125 feet west, several freight cars were 
blown over and pieces of corrugated roofing were 
blown at least a quarter of a mile. There were 
a large number of cars in the yard and 51 of 
these were burned and the adjacent storehouse 
quickly ignited. 


“Fire was fought by the volunteer town de- 


AND 


AFTER THE FIRE. 


these mixing and elevating only were going on 
at the time of the explosion. 

“The elevator was lighted by electricity gen- 
erated by a dynamo in the engine room and 
running at the time of the explosion. The wiring 
had been completely gone over about four months 
ago and the electrician who did the work states 
that all the cut-outs were of the plug type. 

“The boiler house was wrecked by the explosion 
and fire, but the boilers did not explode and the 
155-foot brick stack is not injured apparently. 

“The fire wall between the two storehouses was 
12 inches thick and extends 30 inches above the 
roof, which is flat, gravel. The loading platforms 
and wooden awnings over them extended beyond 
the wall and were not cut off. The storehouses 
were filled with sacks of bran and other feeds 
and this probably protected the wall to a large 
extent, for although the fire burned without re- 
straint until the storehouse roof had fallen in, 


the wall was neither warped nor cracked by the 
fire.” 


Charles Weisman, an importer and grain com- 
mission merchant of Antwerp, Belgium, recently 
made a business trip to Minneapolis. 


J. E. Mitchell, manager of the North Branch 
Grain Co., North Branch, Mich., for the past. two 
years, will act as assistant manager and head 
bookkeeper of the Richmond Elevator Co.’s plant 
at Lenox, Mich. R. E. Keeler of Detroit has also 
been added to the company’s office force at 
Lenox. 


aries 
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Following the receipts and shipments of grain, Receipts. Shipments. 
Buffalo had its first arrival of grain for winter et¢., at leading receiving and shipping points in Articles. "1908 . 
vessel storage about the middle of October— the United States for the month of October, 1908: | » | 1907. | 1908. | 1907. 
7 : = Wheat, bushels...........| 1,561,000| 1,329,000] 674,392) 624,567 
276,885 bushels of oats from Duluth BALTIMORE—Reported by H. A. Wroth, secretary of the Corn, bushels... | -"150,000/ "658'000! 13's] seeels 
The quartermaster-general recently made con- Gbamber of Commerce. eee ee «Onis buses Pate cool a I ce Bice cg 
tracts for 9,000 tons of oats to go to the Philip- paieras Receipts. | — Shipments. Reacts "178,200| '198°300| "ys8'ae0| oawaae 
pines and rejected bids for 10,000 tons of hay. i908. | 1907 | 1908. | 1907. ibaothy Sect, Ibs. 76,116) 435, 322,205] 761560 
: : : = — over Seed, lbs... 1,380,531| 577.610] 324,235) 42,691 
Alfred Wannamaker, vice-president of the beat, bushels............ 961,654] 1,407,200] 1,407,117 1,182,001 Fax Seed, bushels. 114,480| 7,420|........-. Lens 
aiceat Grail AN Mines Gn GanGledo. Ohio. re: Corn, bushels..... -+.| 145,846] 774,532] 28,680) 422,820 Fay tons.......... S865 2'897| ia7| #B 
oledo Grain an g + To ‘ y Oats, bushels. .... 348,899 ; Rlotur, bbls2 skis cans sae 203 375 334°775| 509,638] 355,804 
cently suffered a stroke of paralysis while driving Bok ushels... tenons - 
his automobile in that city. His companion luckily p wii MONTREAL Reported by George Hadrill, secretary of the 
perceived Mr. Wannamaker’s condition and took emothy Seed, lbs. Board of Trade. 
charge of the machine in time to avert an acci- over Seed, lbs... 46 5 Wheat, bushéls........... 6,473,697) 5,609,610) 4,989,883) 3,188,619 
7 7 Pn IO MLOUS cee. cents : 6,346 1,385 1488 «‘Corn, bushels..c..ccmenet 25,262 BBO LDS lccieces cna 272,701 
dent. Mr. Wannamaker’s side js paralyzed and his straw, tons.. Pr RN POS: ba eh “OAte DUBHOIA. cd. kine 176,557| 15,688} 48,210 
speech gone. a ioe 297,386 Se rae hina 68,212 51,319 44,206 
Hlefoadmtonsu sas /cice nh me Peete ©; DUSOOIS.. 4 ysnewcie es 5 A PO; BOSI< sas awe es 
Early estimates of the clover seed crops were Flax Seed, bushels....... LOOSE IG. saeeanen 15,400 
that ythie\ year's, yield would equal that of ten (MORTON. Reported by Daniel D. Moras, secretary of the Flour,,barrels. 11. +++.++ cd MOM LD 
ieate een, say Zebm & Co., Toledo, Since then. “Wioar pbls.......-010 00 228,814) 226,054) 91,008) 97,774, NEW WORM Reported by H. Heinzer, statistician of 
the general opinion seems to have changed and wheat, busheis. 1,007,693} 499,987 901,206] 932,677 the Produce Exchange. 
many think that it will not be as large as ex- Cara, bushels... oe5r2 763,208 See 443,551 Wheat, bushels........... | 5,549,100] 4,264,800) 3,372,428) 4,180,998 
é : A 8, bushels... - 396, 6 732 34,080 Corn, bushel: His 259,750) 1,345,850} 2 352 72 
pected. It is estimated the farmers have mar- Rye’ bushels....... *| 60,638 9,740] * 70,786). Oats, bushels... 2,311,000] 21366°300| 33} 80,705 
keted about 50 per cent of their crop. This ac- Barley, bushels.. ; 62,217) 835 Barley, bushels 1,148,200] 207,800) 183,049 36,680 
counts for the big rush to the market early. Flax Seed, buihielsitsctaleaeeie. seleees Rye, bushels ............ 153,100 83,850] 112,419 43,042 
Prices could not stand up under the movement, yiHyese Goas. 0 cE mere 14,707) ge Te erty Seah Mec ae }{ 8,982] 4.753 
: , ‘ SO5T i wae slover Seed, lbs......... > 2,6 4 TAT 
but since then the receipts have dropped to below Cornmeal, bbls.. ‘ 4,080 6,165) : Other grass seed, lbs... | | 11,641 ay 
normal for this time of year. We doubt whether Comeet bbls «-.. reese - Hol A i Flax seed, bushels.......| 576,300 180,161| 159,720 
the country dealers are holding anywhere near fay, tons........0.0...) 8430, ‘12470 Rete ee So eee | “Baies’’|""iaies” 
what they usnally do on the average. This means me Pyaha Ta aey ae Saithy penn Lay wOUS gers wea tare: SS:ObBlsett cae 5,929 9,351 
that, the farmer is holding the seed one he is te ee by Walter J. Shepard, secretary of the Flour, barrels............| 845,168 597,916) 286,762/ 281.940 
the best equipped to do it. eis rich, doeS NOt Wheat, bushels........... 12,445,195] 11,045,106) 1,137,747) 1,647,960 NEW ORLEANS—Reported by H. S. Herring, secretary of 
need the money and will not sell if prices do Corn, bushels....... 1,684,771] 4,495,700] 365,300| 421,858 + the Board of Trade. 
not suit.” noe ate ee mods SAR SRE MIDOGR Gea, “ae ioe WROAE DUBLIN c5cey= 2-0 | 701,000; 600,000) 840,860) 563,941 
ay Bey es: Bees pints 959 "295/100 42 300 e Comibushelss ss is.ccns ans 284,900 152,000 176,056 365,777 
Ree ied ibe, eevee 299, 2,300) ....- +--+. Oats, bushels... 311,200} 349,500! 2,541, 124,045 
Clover Seed, lbs.. ete: Bae Nau oa enemies peas | 
WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY Grass seed, bushels i A AS SESE metas 
MARKETS Flax Seed, bushels 50 rar CAG 1.599 
Broom Corn, lbs . Flour, bbls... ...... | 56,000} | 81,755 


EUS VienVOUISH tire oeteininoseisie wince ole'| Wrenn sees 

; j f Sher) Bloursbblsie te e.nc.cuoe. - 1,581,539] 1,454,871 
Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain Receipts were by lake. Shipments were by canal. 
markets for 19 weeks, since June, with Calais CHICAGO—Reported by Geo. F. Stone, secretary of the 
sons, in bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Board of Trade. 


Shipments inelude exqorts only. 
Through consignments of flour for export not ineluded in 
receipts. 


OMAHA~—Reported by Edward J. McVann, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 


Current: Wheat, bushels...........| 2,648,010) 2,921,224) 1,984,818] 5,452,350 : : = 
Corn, bushels....... 3,558,911] 13,329 138) 4,548,031] 12,676.648 Wheat, bu................ 2,049,600) 1,142,400) 1,501,000) 1,514,000 
190: 1907. Oats, bushels........ 8,888,172) 11,627,318] 8,031,603] 7,470,866 Corn, bu.......... .+| _ 460,900) 1 289.200 396,000) 1,269,000 
St. Louis....... vais Psy s One vinlens) «cays 91g) LO SOO, OO 11,071,000 Barley, bushels. 3,606,788] 3,181,639] 1.072.979] 1.354.941 Oats, bu......... : 2,268,800) 1,982,400) 1,743,000) 1,983,000 
Toledo S000 3,484,000 Rye, bushels... 175,010 473,780 78,575 311,763 Barley, bu......... i 000 101,000 38,000} 35 000 
Detroit . +++ 1,30 656,000 Timothy Seed, 1 8,691,521| 7,254,480] 2,689.289] 2,093,558 Rye, PUR seats : 4,900 30,000 16,000) 15,000 
Kansas City............ Asta peu aos 24,520, ‘000 20,016,000 Glover Seed, Ibs...... 1,507,050 292,815) 1,002,016 187.189 ifiyeee luo sasake, Sark Sapa |MeerR eee | aa et ha | ime Sets pace aipinntalue's: 
; —— Other Grass Seed, lbs. 4,071,874| 1,555,870) 5,895,283] 7,559,576 
Winter Wheat..... anne 37,450,000 35.227,000 Flax Seed, bushels... 502.286 290°346 z 1,178 T4840 PEORLA—Reported by John R. Teotaxert secretary of the 
UCR ES aie Sa ell veeae boy Broom Corn, Ibs. ..... ..| 4,278,303] 2,734,117] 2,145,427] 1,426,219 Board of Trade. 
waukee... - 5.627, 353, Hays atOns:s danstias che as 26,911 31,149 1,481 1,663 = OES. Sere a 
Bats Ae vase meine ... 40,799,000 23 687,000 Q So iaanlNtonnicne Boe Wheat, bushels........... 63,597 92,000 101,400 
DAM AL ae ae HR 32,115,000 ep mes CARL eee CBE EE Ee) AOTENE: - Corn; bushels... 1,074,050] 1,774,300 1,330,900 
———— —————— CINCINNATI Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent Cate, eae | 1,458,500 1,320,000 
PELE WREST doclaten ete coun vieinisleteeccinie 92,178.000 67,584,000 of the Chamber of Commerce. Evel Sana peop torte 
2 a 22, 
Aggregate 19 weekS.............see eee 131,628,000 102,811,000 Wheat, bushels ime 3 B85 750 307 0 Mved ieee pen ace 
Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at Oats’ bushels... "| 584'863| 7@8'166| 210,678) 476.336 Seine re Biers Dols 5650 nent 
primary markets nineteen weeks since June, 1908, cae oT eta 186,252) 183,618 8,000 3,000 Seeds, ha pet a 60,000 30,000 
‘ ; . 4 . nae eee ee pene awe ee erent eee cece | ee ene- wane Broom Corn, S 35,000 ) ) 
with comparisons: , Rye, bushels. ...........+. 110,500| 187,584 21,872 57,566 Hay, tons ..... 7 ee eetetaes 522 4.468 coe 740 
Winter. ene Aas Rae oes DAES. «= ae ne ae ay WlouriDb lenses ses 95.920 82,550 71,750 
AGUS eign aeeerace eeinass- dee Bar 400;000, 2,178, 1,628, ( » bags. .... +... , 08 2.664 AT 
1907 enertos + +++ 35,227,000 67,584,000 102,811,000 Other Grass Seed, bags.. 12,689 Ros ayy 12,470 PHILADELPHIA—Reported by Frank E. Marshall, sec- 
1906 Farce - . 88,925,000 73,692.000 112,617,000 Hay, ers sete ee teens ieee fehoog ional ondo4 retary of the Commercia Exchange. 
1905 Sacesae ceiaaae . 44,761,000 75,759,000 120,520 000 Our, bbls...-.. 0 esse eee 77,261 34,928 20,181 71,281 Weal bushel ; Re Sa Ee 
TE Sosa echeree BSCR ESOneE 40,171,000 68,938,000 —_109, 109,000 PENA NOE 2 ha ei poe realib eevee) Spi eibae) G80 24 
Oars . poaea’ nie ae Y CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary of the Corn, bushels........ 81,131 536,066 415,025 
Chamber of Commerce. Cee, bushels jaar? a ee 7,115 
Wheat. bushels, water....] 79,095 é Par eain es i aM 
A ; = Rye, bushels........ A 52,000 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. DO rail s.ssee ese ores oven 85,000 : Gimothy seeds basen: 5 145] 
Corn, bushels, water..... 141,540 585,68 30,55! Gloveriteads ba eo 551) 
4 Morales. cece cadena Mawel G2 BOO [Bae secu Mee ac «anys Tle Sood, Dusheian 129.500! 
The following table shows the visible supply of Oats, bushels, water...... oe 720,566} 103.560] 216,954 ay tons’......... were 8'801 "99 
grain Saturday, Aug. 8, 1908, as compiled by poor s ca pales OPER a Me rival hia de tenia: A Wal ee ene WlourbbISe- seas: | _464'521| 440,999] """304;908| "287; 650 
Si ; ; : 3.1 DBOOTEeee ae aes 0 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board pore esp accanau: 95:500]4-gaaie - SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by Wm. B. Downes, stat- 
of Trade: Hae Seed, bushels, water, aa istician of the Merchants’ Exchange. 
Wows llieeaesa nse ceds 5 rs Wheat, centals........... 13,868 
In Store at | Wheat, | Corn, Oats, Rye, | Barley, Be one water......... oy oe ae Seeeene sean: 
Ru a Be Pe ed Flour, barrels, water...... 105,270 64,440 22,090 28,070 Barley, centals,......-.. : 558,976 
797,000 24,000 237,000 184,000].......... Do rail Erctecovalnr aa atote wines, pisrell be iotesaty noel stator d iomais etade terete [evittemttel afetele: ai [ieteictarsls aisles Bye, fe soers oh aes 
shen OD 2000 poe PEO) DETROIT—Reported by F. W. Waring, secretary of the Hay, tons.. rT OF 
: e's Board of Trade. nf ______—‘ Flour, bbls. 15,821]... sess 
hicago 4, 678, 000 Wheat, bushels...... SPAS 686,936 168,885 6 710 34,729 
ee Corn, bushels 132,265] 551,157 57,982] 208,853 TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassoway, secretary of the Prod- 
Oats, bushels 384,000] 286,405} 109,648 60,777 uce Exchange. : 
Ee puanela 73'e00|  Saoto|  b3981| soirio. Wheat, bushels, 294,000) 326.000) 147,000) 439,900 
Flour, bbls... 31,400] 20/200) ‘11,600 ++» 8'400 «GO, bushels... 379,900} 617,000] 273,200) 479,900 
Aer Ceisics siesta y bated y u oa pe Sage nie be 172, 000| 607,500] 233,900] 368,500 
. Barley, bushels ......... feta eaten self a cine’ cues ey Se nerae: datee. | cae peak ee 
SE aaa aa Beported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secretary of the Rye, bushels..... er 31, 500 20.000 58600 8,000 
Burrs 2 eaee Clover Seed, bags.........| 3,129! 8,866] 7,836 700 
Wheat, bushels 12,149,115] 11,397,309) 9,425,668) 9,194,673 
Indianapoli Corn, bushels. . fl etic EO) ae ees 53,282 
Kansas City.... Oats, push Aa read 4 ooh he 1,078,741! — 316 035 
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Ro onees Flour, bbl8..........0 000 1,118,425) 711,210] 1,106,255! '677,490 The exports of preadstuffs, as compiled by 
do. afloat..... GALVESTON —Reported by ©. McD. Robinson, chief in. George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
nia La le spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. of Trade, from the Atlantic ports during the two 
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ety Oe t KANSAS CITY_Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of Ree ye ee ene res Neds Soe 
s saci I he Board of Trade. ‘ee Mee wae aa ee 
Toledo.......... t Articles. 
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On Canal. Oats, bushels.,. 825,000} 483,000) 868,500 | — |——_____ 
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Grand total..| 49,376,000] 1,274,000] 10,132,000] 1,113,000] 6,678,00C Bran, lbs........ <Peore 4,120 1,440 11,220 8,900 Rye, bushels.............. 9,000} 56,000 69,000]... 2.2... 
Corresponding Hay, ‘tons. F Oot 18,510 23,580) 3,450 7.572 Barley, bushels. 5 230,000 7,000 97,000]...... as 
date 1907..... 43,749,000| 3,650,000 7,727,000] 1,279,000] 5,969,000 Four, bbls.. ; 20,600 13,600] 307,500! 212,000“ Flour, bbls.......... 22.005 232,400} 223,300] 299,000] 255,000 
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SEED SECTION 


THE RISKS IN ALFALFA SEED.* 

I can render alfalfa growers no better service 
in one brief communication than urge upon them, 
with emphasis, the utmost caution and pains- 
taking in securing and sowing none but the 
highest quality of seed. This quality means not 
only seed demonstrated as 90 or more per cent 
germinable, but free from the adulterations and 
impurities likely to be found present, most fre- 
quently from carelessness or shiftlessness, but 
often from design, and sometimes from _ both. 
Alfalfa seed is expensive at best and doubly or 
trebly so if it will not grow or carries with it 
trash and quantities of other seeds which stock 
a field, a farm or a neighborhood with weed pests 
that interfere with or crowd out the alfalfa, dis- 
place expected profit with positive loss and pro- 
voke profanity. 

Recognizing the fact that much of the seed on 
sale is entirely unreliable, the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, and some of the more 
wide-awake experiment stations, have been mak- 
ing tests to discover the defects and values of 
seed ordinarily found in the market, and some 
startling revelations are the result. The Washing- 
ton investigators, for example, found in one pound 
of so-called alfalfa seed on sale 32,420 noxious 
weed seeds; in another 23,082, and in still another 
21,848. Of the firstnamed pound less than 59 
per cent was alfalfa; less than 29 per cent was 
germinable, and among its impurities were 5,490 
seeds of dodder, surely the devil’s own invention. 
One pound of another lot contained only a frac- 
tion over 5 per cent that would grow, and of a 
third lot but slightly over 6 per cent. 

The Ohio Station bought for testing fifteen 
different samples—a dollar’s worth each. A pound 
from one of these carried 18,144 lambs-quarter, or 
and another 6,420 seeds of crab 
grass and of foxtail. Seed supposedly cost- 
ing $7.80 per bushel was, when cleaned, found to 
have cost actually $12.74 per bushel. 

The Oklahoma Station, among many samples, 
tested one having 60 per cent pure seed and 
40 per cent of impurities. Only 65 per cent was 
germinable. Another sample, “which at first sight 
would be classified as good,” was found to con- 
tain per pound 453 witch grass “seeds, 90 plan- 
tain seeds, 151 crab grass seeds, 90 wild carrot 
453 foxtail seeds and 155 Russian thistle 
seeds. As the official who made this test says, 
if twenty pounds of alfalfa seed of this grade 
were used to sow an acre, one would have ap- 
proximately two seeds of witch grass and two 
foxtail seeds for every ten square feet; four seeds 
of plantain, seven Russian thistle and six seeds 
of crab grass for each hundred square feet. These 
would doubtless grow and the mischief they might 
lead to nobody can estimate. 

Among samples of “alfalfa’’ seed offered for 
sale Professor Roberts of the Kansas Experiment 
Station found one with more than 88 per cent 
of impurities and 34 different kinds of foreign 
seeds, and these constituted 31.5 per cent of the 
whole. In this lot were also 3.8 per cent of trash 
and dirt and 53 per cent of the seeds true to 
name were incapable of germination. Another 
sample was 79.3 per cent impurities and 53.3 
of the remainder valueless. Twenty-six lots tested 
by Professor Roberts contained an average of 
44.1 per cent of impurities, including eight dif- 
ferent kinds of foreign seeds amounting to 4.5 
per cent, trash and dirt 4 per cent, and 35.8 per 
cent of what was really alfalfa seed was not 
germinable, 

One of the samples was 95.2 per cent impurities 
and 43.4 per cent of the rest was not germinable. 
But 20.2 per cent of the seed was true to name 
and capable of germinating. Using this sample 
as an example, Roberts says that, “Computed on 


pigweed, seeds, 


8,325 


seeds, 


*F. D. Coburn, secretary Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, to the Shawnee County (Kan.) Alfalfa Club. 


the basis of the cost of standard alfalfa seed, it 
would have taken 73.9 pounds per acre of this 
seed to give as much of a stand as could have 
been secured with 15 pounds of standard seed. 
To secure such a stand from the seed in question 
it would have necessitated the purchase of so 
much seed as to bring the actual cost up to $11.92 
per acre, making the actual cost $49.26 per 
bushel. But this is not all. There would have 
been sown on the land over 4,000,000 weed seeds 
of various species, or 105 to the square foot.” 
Of another sample he says, “The low germination 
per cent would have raised the cost per acre 
to $5.75, besides sowing the land with 95,000 
plantain seeds, 19,000 dodder seeds and 25,000 
seeds of foxtail, or, in all, 167,000 weeds of 
various sorts.” 

Ot course, as a matter of fact, where bad seed 
is sown the actual result is a weak, poor stand 
of alfalfa and a dense growth of weeds. The 
land has to be plowed up and reseeded, the use 
of the land for a year is lost, and it has become 
foul with weeds, many of which’ will be newly 
introduced and noxious in character. 

These findings pointedly suggest that it is safe 
to buy seed of only a thoroughly reputable dealer 
or grower whose name and guarantee stand for 


something. Get samples early and test them. 
Learn positively that it is alfalfa seed, and not 
something else, and that it will grow. If more 


than 10 per cent fails to grow, don’t buy it, for 
something is wrong. Choice seed, the only kind 
worth sowing, always commands a good price and 
is worth it. The Agricultural Department at 
Washington, or the state experiment stations, will 
test samples of seeds sent and report on them 
without charge. 


CORN GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Indiana.—The fourth Indiana State Corn Show 
will be held by the Indiana Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation at Purdue University, on January 11-16, 
1909. The premiums to be offered are many and 
liberal. A new class has been made this year 
for club exhibits. This has been done with a 
view to encouraging corn growers to organize for 
the purpose of studying corn and in order that 
the members of the boys’ corn clubs may be 
induced to make exhibits. A corn club exhibit 
will consist of five ten-ear samples, any color, 
exhibited by five different persons. Each of 
the five exhibitors must contribute to the exhibit 
ten ears of corn, no more and no less, and no 
two samples may come from the same field. No 
exhibitor shall belong to more than one club. 
Entries must be made in the name of the club 
with the names of the five exhibitors. 

Illinois—The Illinois State Corn Exposition at 
Springfield on November 23-28 will offer prizes 
valued at $530 for “best display by district 
school.”’ The list includes an upright mahogany 
two agricultural libraries and a miscel- 
laneous school library of forty volumes, at a 
value of $25. Beside these special prizes, the 
exposition will give $75 in cash. The schools cele- 
brated “Corn Carnival Day” on November 6 and 
on November 12 the best exhibits of corn were 
collected in the offices of superintendents of 
schools in the different counties, where the best 
district school exhibit from each county will be 
selected and forwarded to Springfield. At the 
show there will be only one district school ex- 
hibit from each county and the best of these will 
receive the above-mentioned prizes. 

Capt. Dick Craine, in charge of the Ojibway 
Indian Reservation, will have an Indian Village 
installed in the Annex, where corn will be ground 
in the primitive manner by the use of hand mills. 
The Indians will also give their corn dances, 
which are among the most picturesque of their 
ancient customs. 

Texas.—The annual meeting of the Texas Corn 


piano, 


——— 
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Growers’ Association will be held at Sherman on 
January 6 and 7. 

lowa.—Mason County, Iowa, farmers have or- 
ganized the Mason County Corn Exhibition Asso- 
ciation and will make an exhibit of corn at 
Springfield, Ill, on November 23-25. The com- 
mittee in charge of the work are G. D. Sutton, 
C. A. MecHarry and G. H. Mathers of Mason City 
and Frank Buorgelt of Havana. This committee 
will look after the county exhibit at the Illinois 
Corn Exposition as well as the organizing of the 
Association, the members of which shall agree to 
make an exhibition at least once each year. 
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SEED GERMINATION. 

The seed itself is but a dormant plant securely 
housed in a shell or seed coat with a supply of 
food sufficient to last until it is able to shift 
for itself. The plant as it thus lies inactive in 
the seed is called the embryo. In this condition 
it consists of but one or two leaves known as 
cotyledons which lie folded around a short stem 
and root. The little stem has a bud on the end 
of it that is called the plumule, and which upon 
germination of the seed will grow and produce 
the main’ stem of the plant. Surrounding the 
embryo there lies, in some seeds, a mass of food 
stored for the use of the young plant in its first 
growth until it has reached the surface of the 
soil and has spread out leaves to the light and 
roots to the soil. 

This supply of food is called the endosperm. 
It is largely in the form of starch in the majority 
of seeds, including wheat, corn, oats and other 
grains, but there are also present substances 
called proteids, similar in nature to the white 
of an egg. In a grain of corn the proteids are 
stored in the horny, almost translucent part of 
the seed, while the white part is fairly packed 
with starch. In some seeds, like the castor bean 
and cotton seed, the stored food is principally 
in the form of oil. Some seeds do not possess 
an endosperm. The bean is an example. Such 
seeds have very large embryos, which fill the entire 
seed coats, and the reserve supply of food is 
stored away in the huge cotyledons. When ma- 
ture seeds are kept in a moderately warm, dry 
place they remain inactive, but still alive for 
many years. Pine seeds twenty-five years old 
have been known to germinate. Most seeds, 
however, will not maintain their vitality so long. 
Wheat, alfalfa and clover seeds begin to de- 
teriorate very rapidly after the second year, but 
peas, beans and mustard seeds four years old 
may be expected to give a fairly good per cent 
of germination. Stories of wheat and other grains 
having germinated, the seeds of which were taken 
from the pyramids of Egypt, or from the graves 
of prehistoric races, may all be dismissed as 
impossible myths. 

If the embryo of a seed is still alive it will 
germinate whenever the conditions become fa- 
vorable. For germination a seed needs moisture, 
oxygen and a suitable degree of warmth. The 
best temperature for germination varies, of 
course, with different plants.- Many small weeds 
may be seen coming up in the spring soon after 
the ground has well thawed, and when the soil 
is but a few degrees above the freezing point. 
On the other hand, seeds of plants which are 
native to warm climates will not sprout unless 
the temperature of the soil reaches 70 degrees F. 
or more. The best temperatures for ordinary 
plants range from 60 degrees to 70 degrees F. 

The first step in germination is the absorption 
of water. This causes the seed to swell and in 
many cases the seed coat to break. The water is 
absorbed through the seed coats, and seeds in 
which these are thin and very permeable to water 
will germinate much more quickly than those 
with thick, hard coats. Cedars and the black 
locust have such hard-walled seeds that they will 
not germinate at all the first year unless sub- 
jected to special treatment, such as soaking in 
warm water. Many such seeds may be caused to 
germinate by burying them in moist sand and ex- 
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posing them to alternate freezing and thawing 
during the winter. 

All living plants and animals must breathe, or 
respire. Even, therefore, when the seed is in a 
dormant condition respiration is going on, but it 
is very feeble. If, however, the seed be not 
planted for several years this respiration is suf: 
ficient to wear away the life of the seed and 
ultimately to cause its death. This is the cause 
of the gradual decrease in its power to germinate, 
which has already been described in the discus: 
sion of the age and vitality of the seeds. Now 
moisture in the presence of oxygen and a suitable 
temperature serves as a stimulus to respiration. 
When therefore a seed is placed in warm, moist 
soil it begins to respire rapidly. Oxygen is taken 
up, just as in the respiration of animals, and car- 
bon dioxide is given off. i 

The first work of the now active embryo is the 
production of enzymes. These are substances con- 
cerning the exact nature of which little is known 
except that they have the power of changing the 
nature of many other substances with whicb they 
come in contact without being seriously altered 
themselves. It is thus that the embryo of a seed 
produces an enzyme known as diastase, which has 
the power of changing starch into a sugar. The 
sugar being soluble is thus made available for the 
immediate use of the young plant. Growth now 
begins and the embryo rapidly enlarges. Soon the 
old seed coats are no longer able to contain the 
young plant. If it be a grain of corn, the plumule, 
wrapped in a sheath formed by the cotyledon and 
one or two miniature leaves, will burst out of the 
seed coat and grow upward. Already the radicle 
has appeared at the end of the grain and is fore- 
ing its way downward. The plant is not yet able 
to take food from the soil; all its growth must, 
therefore, be derived from the reserve supply of 
food stored within the seed itself. If now the 
plumule in its growth cannot reach the surface of 
the soil on account of hard clods, or a very firm 
crust caused by drying rapidly after a heavy rain, 
or because the reserve food is exhausted, the 
young plant will die. It is for this reason that 
well-developed seeds will make larger, stronger 
plants than the shriveled ones, and that large 
seeds, like corn or beans, may be planted deeper 
than small ones, like those of alfalfa or blue 
grass. 

In many seeds like the bean and squash the 
process by which the plumule reaches the surface 
of the ground and the seed coat is cast off is 
quite different from the method described above 
for corn. In the case of corn the seed remains 
in its original position and the plumule grows 
upward and the radicle downward from it. On 
the other hand, when the squash germinates the 
radicle first comes out of the seed and grows 
downward. That part of the stem between the 
cotyledons and the root now begins to elongate 
rapidly. It, therefore, arches upward and pulls 
the cotyledons backward out of the seed coat. 
By the further elongation of the arched stem the 
cotyledons and the plumule are pulled up and out 
of the soil. After emerging from the surface the 
stem straightens up and the two cotyledons 
spread out, exposing their broad surfaces to the 
light and serving as the first leaves of the plant. 
Germination is now complete, and the plant is 
called a seedling. 

By growth is meant increase in size. In order 
to understand growth we must first get some idea 
of the nature of the plant tissue. All plant bodies 
are made up of masses of cells. These may be 
spherical, long cylindrical with either square or 
pointed ends, or in the form of polyhedrons of 
various shapes and sizes. The walls are composed 
of cellulose alone or of this combined with vari- 
ous other substances in small quantities. Cotton 
may be taken as an example of a substance which 
is practically pure cellulose. The interior of a 
living plant cell is filled with protoplasm. This 
is a somewhat jelly-like substance, and is the 
really living part of the plant. It is within the 
protoplasm that the plant foods are digested and 
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‘made into living matter, and it is from the proto- 


plasm also that the cell walls are built up. Now 
growth consists of increase in the size and the 
number of cells. The older cells divide by sepa- 
rating the protoplasm into two masses and form- 
ing a wall between them. The two new cells 
then grow until they reach the size of the parent 
cell, when they in turn divide, making four cells, 
and so on indefinitely as the plants grow upward, 
forming leaves, flowers and fruits. 

In roots, growth in length is restricted to that 
part just back of the root tip. Should the root 
elongate throughout its entire length, the small 
lateral roots and root hairs would be torn off 
by being dragged through the soil. The end of 
the growing root is protected by a cap of hard 
cells, which the elongating part behind pushes 
through the soil without injury. 

As the stem grows upward, buds and leaves 
are formed on the sides at somewhat swollen 
places known as_ nodes. When first formed 
these nodes are very close together, but by 
the growth in length of that part of the stem 
between the nodes they are carried further and 
further apart until the stem is mature. The 
growth of the stem is thus seen to differ from 
that of roots, in that the part which is growing in 
length is not restricted but may include several 
nodes, extending for a considerable distance along 
the stems of rapidly growing plants. When, how- 
ever, a stem once matures, as when a perennial 
plant matures its twigs and branches in the fall 
of the year, that part of the twig never again in- 
ereases in length. Subsequent growth proceeds 
from the terminal bud and carries the branch on 
beyond. The increase in thickness of stems and 
roots is carried on by the growth of the cells in 
the cambium layer. This is a layer of cells which 
lies just beneath the bark, and from it are formed 
the wood cells toward the interior and the bark 
cells toward the exterior. New layers are thus 
added around the stem each year, and since the 
spring growth of wood is somewhat softer than 
that formed in the latter part of the summer the 
individual layers may be distinguished, and in a 
cross-section of a stem or branch appear as 
rings. Since usually only one ring is formed in 
a year, they are called annual rings. The cam- 
bium layer is the only part of the stem capable 
of growing. Therefore in grafting or budding it 
is necessary to have the cambium layer of bud 
come in contact with that of the stock in order 
that they may unite. The cut edges of the wood 
in scion and stock never unite, but by the union 
of the two cambiums the grafted tree forms a 
strong and durable trunk.—Professor Freeman, of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


BIRD SEED BY WHOLESALE. 


When the samplers of the William Dalrymple 
Company opened Soo Line Car 23348, in from 
Kensal, N. D., to Minneapolis, on October 30, 
and ran their long metal plungers in to test the 
grain, they got the surprise of their lives, said a 
Minneapolis correspondent. Wheat of every 
kind, corn, oats, barley, rye, flax and speltz had 
all passed through their plungers and into their 
sample bags in the course of long experience. 
But that which came out of car 23348 was unlike 
anything they had ever seen. For a minute they 
stared at it. Then one man began to twitter and 
the other broke into high-pitched silvery song, 
for the little golden specks that lay before them 
were nothing other than canary seed. 

O. C. Austad, a prosperous farmer near Kensal, 
may not have known it, but he was making 
commercial history when he loaded Soo Car 
23348, for neither the agricultural records of 
North Dakota nor the grain trade records of 
Minneapolis show that anything of the kind ever 
happened before. 

At the Chamber of Commerce the smoking 
room statisticians got busy figuring out how 
many canary birds could eat, and for how long, 
out of a 60,000-pound capacity car loaded to 
three-fifths capacity, before it would give out. 
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One grain man said that, quality and all con- 
sidered, it had a value of about $2 a hundred 
pounds. 

Leslie Edgerton, of the Albert Dickinson Co., 
the biggest seed outfit in the country, said he 
had never known canary seed to come in here 
from North Dakota. Some Iowa farmers have 
raised a little, but most of the canary birds eat 
the product of the Island of Sicily, which is of 
high quality, pays an import duty and has a value 
of $4 to $5 a hundred pounds. 


NOXIOUS SEEDS. 


The Agricultural Department has indicated a 
desire that the Treasury Department of the Goy 
ernment should issue an order directing the in- 
spection of all imported cereals for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether they 
Seeds likely to do harm should they be intro- 
duced into the United States. The original claim 
cf the Department was that imported screenings 
did contain such seeds in large quantities and 
the Treasury therefore finally undertook to have 
the imported screenings sampled and examined. 
This, it was supposed, ended the matter. 

The later request that the inquiry be extended 
to wheat, corn, oats and other grains and that 
shipments of these grains be held up pending 
an investigation into their contents, will probably 
be resisted to the extreme by the Treasury as 
unnecessary, in the view of the Department, It 
is considered questionable whether the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would have power under the 
law to take such action as is proposed, inasmuch 
as the seed in question will do no harm from 
the agricultural standpoint if the grain supposed 
to contain them is used for flouring purposes, 
while if it is to be used for seeding, the pure 
food law gives no authority for its detention and 
examination. 


contain noxious 


CANADIAN SEED FAIRS. 

“A few facts about seed fairs,’ is the title of 
an attractive booklet issued by the seed grain 
branch of the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture at Regina. This little book shows that the 
seed fairs have increased from 7 in 1905 to 43 
in 1907, and this year there will probably be one 
held by every one of the 62 agricultural societies 
in the province. 

The seed fairs give the grower of good seed 
an opportunity to exhibit, to advertise and to sell 
his grain at very little cost to himself. By attend- 
ing the seed fairs the man who realizes the need 
for and the value of good seed has an opportunity 
to see the best there is in his district. Farmers 
are given a chance to compare their grain with 
that of their neighbors and this naturally 
awakens and sustains interest and stimulates a 
healthy rivalry in the seed growing. 


NOTES. 

The Northern Seed Co., Bismarck, N. D., has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

The Harns Seed Co., San Diego, Cal., has been 
purchased by P. M. Price, and will be operated 
by a corporation of which he is president. Mr. 
Price was originally with the Moline Plow Co. 


A four-story brick building at 236-242 Johnson 
Street, Chicago, occupied as a warehouse by the 
Illinois Seed Co., collapsed on October 23, caus- 
ing a loss on building, seeds and grains, of 
$100,000. The structure recently had been filled 
with fifty carloads of seeds and the upper floor 
gave way. 

Director Thatcher of the Washington Experi- 
ment Station at Pullman proposes that that state 
should offer a Grand Commonwealth Wheat Tro- 
phy at the National Corn Exposition, which is 
to be held in Omaha during December. Professor 
Thatcher has begun negotiations with prominent 
commercial bodies with the object of ascertaining 
if the wheat growing and other interests would 
offer the prize, which should be known this year 
and in years hereafter when competed for, as 
the “Washington Commonwealth Wheat Trophy.” 
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ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


IOWA. 

Bert Craven has disposed of his 
Hastings, Iowa, to Turner Bros. 

Davis & Milligan report a rushing business 
at their new elevator at Scranton, Iowa. 

The Pfund Lumber Co. of Jewell, Iowa, 
purchased a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Onawa, Iowa, has 
been incorporated under the laws of the state. 

The Iowa Elevator Co. has recently installed a 


elevator at 


has 


cleaner and new platforms in its house at Me- 
servey, Iowa. 

The Diamond Grain Co. of Des Moines, Lowa, 
is building an elevator at Reeve, Iowa, on the 
St. Paul & Des Moines Railroad. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at 


Des Moines by the Paullina Farmers’ Grain and 
Supply Co. of Paullina, lowa. The capital stock 
is $30,000. 

The Trans-Mississippi Elevator Co. is building 
a large addition to its plant at Battle Creek, 
Iowa, for the purpose of handling a large quantity 
of popcorn. 

The Younglove Construction Co. of Sioux City, 
Iowa, recently placed an order for a line of 
elevator machinery with the Weller Manufactur- 
ing Co. of Chicago. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Farlin, Iowa, has 
filed articles of incorporation. The present offi- 
cers of the company are: M. T. Condon, presi- 
dent, and EB. A. Carnes, secretary. 


The Elevator of the Cook Bros. Grain Co. at 
Marshalltown, Iowa, has been sold to Swisher 
& Co., who will take possession December 1. The 


consideration given is $2,500 cash and eighty acres 
of land in Laramie County, Ohio. 

The P. H. Pelkey Construction Co. of Wichita, 
Kan., has ordered a full line of elevator ma- 
chinery from the Weller Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., to be installed in the new elevater 
of the Nebraska Hay and Grain Co. at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. The installation of the machinery 
has commenced. 


ILLINOIS. 

B. S. Armstrong is rebuilding his elevator at 
Fox, Il. : 

a. €) Koss 7is 
Hayes, Ill. 

A new cement foundation has been placed under 
the elevator at Crete, Ill. 

The Towanda (Ill.) Grain Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $12,000 to $18,000. 

Egley Bros. & Bush have installed a new grain 
dryer in their elevator at La Hogue, Ill. 

Graham Bros. Co. succeed Bokhof & Graham 
Bros. in the grain business at Durand, Ill. 

The B. P. Hill Grain Co. of Baileyville, Ill., has 
purchased a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

G. W. Ehrhart has sold his elevator at Allen- 
ville, Ill., to Edward Morris and J. B. Stone of 
Mattoon, Ill. 

The Weller Manufacturing Co. of Chicago has 
supplied a large elevator outfit to A. Lucas & 
Sons, Peoria, Ill. 

The Arcola Grain, Coal and Telephone Co. of 
Arcola, Ill., has increased its capital stock from 
$8,000 to $11,000. 

Miller & Graves 
elevator at Duncan, 
burned a year ago. 

Twist Bros., Rochester, Il. 
a line of elevator machinery 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

yeorge F. Barrett has leased the elevator at 
Tower Hill, Ill., and will run it in conjunction 
with his elevator at Pana, IIl. 

Robert Worrell, C. R. Lowe and J. A. Neville 
have incorporated the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Norris, Ill., with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Kantz & Maus, Latham, Ill., have recently in- 
stalled new grain elevator machinery, furnished 
by the Weller Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, in 
their plant. 

The Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
has the contract for a 25,000-bushel elevator to 
be built at Risk, Ill, for the Strawn Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. 

The farmers’ company at Mt. Auburn, Ill, which 
recently purchased the Turner & Osbern Ele- 
vators at that place and Osbernville, has been 
incorporated as the Mt. Auburn and Osbernville 
Grain Co...The capital is $15,500. and the. incor- 


remodeling his elevator at 


have completed their new 
Ill., to replace the house 


recently ordered 
from the Weller 
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porators are C, L. Gaudy, Andrew Masters and 
Stephen R. Shepherd. 

The Rogers Grain Co. of Chicago has purchased 
the north elevator at Panola, Ill., from the parties 
who recently acquired it through a sheriff’s sale. 


The New Holland (Ill.) Grain Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation with Jacob Velde, Wm. 
J. Chamblin and Wm. White as incorporators. 
The capital stock is $10,000. 

Dunlap & Ruddy have purchased the elevator 
at Blackstone, Ill., formerly. owned by Merritt 
Bros. and will conduct it in connection with their 
other business at that point. 

The Strawn Crossing Elevator Co. of St. Clair 
Township, Ill., has been incorporated by A. C. 
Foster, W. C. Bealmear and W. M. McCleary 
with a capital stock of $8,000. 

The elevator of the Farmer City Grain Co. at 
Farmer City, Ill., is undergoing extensive improve- 
ments. Among other things, a brick foundation 
is being placed under the house, with iron 
sheathing over all. 


E. C. Sumner of Cutmer, Tl., has placed his 
coutract with the Burrell Engineering & Con. 
struction Co. for a 15,000-bushel elevator. It will 
be equipped with Fairbanks Engine and Scale 
and Avery Automatic Scale. 

W. F. Banta of Ridgefarm, Ill., the “grain king 
of Vermillion County,” has disposed of his six 
elevators in that section to the National Elevator 
Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. The houses are located 
at Ridgefarm, Humrick, Mortimer, Woodyard, 
Silverwood and Silverwood Island. The con- 
sideration is private. Mr, Banta, who has been 
actively engaged in the grain business for over 
thirty years, was forced to quit by ill health. 
Harley J. Banta, the present manager, has been 
retained by the new owners. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


A farmers’ elevator company has been organ- 
ized at Brewster, Minn. 

William Bast has closed down his elevator at 
Elliott, Minn., for the season. 

The Pacific Elevator Co. is building a flour and 
feed warehouse at Belview, Minn. 

The Barnum Grain Co. of Minneapolis has in- 
creased its capital stock to $300,000. 

The Interstate Grain Co.’s Elevator at Wadena, 
Minn., has been opened for the season. 

C. H. Shaver is building a large warehouse 
addition to his elevator at Carlton, Minn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is building a consid- 
erable addition to its plant at Utica, Minn. 

The Peterson Produce Co. are planning the 
erection of an elevator at Embarrass, Wis. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has purchased 
the Thomas Elevator at Stewartville, Minn. 


The Branstad Milling Co. is building an elevator 
at Eau Claire, Wis. Kim Rosholt is in charge. 


The Borgerding Elevator Co. is building an 
elevator at Elrosa, Minn. Ora Oraton has charge 
of the work. 


A number of improvements haye been recently 
made at the Western Elevator Co.’s house at 
Comfrey, Minn. 


J. F. Thompson has instituted several important 
improvements in the elevator recently purchased 
by him at Viola, Minn. 

The Red Lake Falls (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
planning to construct a line of elevators along 
the new Roseau extension of the Great Northern. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Mercantile Association 
of Hixton, Wis., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $3,000 by Geo. D. Maule, E. G. 
Wallace and H. E. Burton. 


M. Babcock has disposed of his grain elevator 
at Farmington, Minn., to the grain commission 
firm of Vaughn & Brackett of Minneapolis. The 
new owners are planning several improvements 
in the plant. 

The Hunting Elevator Co. has purchased the 
grain business of the J. M. Larrabee Co. at 
Le Roy, Minn. The latter company has retained 
the elevator and other buildings, selling only 
the business itself. 

The two elevators at Waseca, Minn., are being 
moved from their locations on the C. & N. W. 
right of way to sites on the grounds of the flour- 
ing mill at that place. A new steel elevator is 
also being added to the original equipment. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Paynesville, 


Minn., has purchased the Atlantic Elevator at 
that place and installed Albert F. Kruger as 
agent. William Arndt has been elected president 


of the company and Geo. S. Bosworth secretary. 

The mammoth new concrete elevator of the 
Terminal Elevator Co., situated on the C., M. & 
St. P. tracks, near Minnehaha station, Minneap- 
olis, is now nearly completed. The Barnett & 
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Record Co. of Minneapolis are the contractors for 
the plant. 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 
A new elevator is being built at Bayard, Neb. 


Albert Anderson is building an elevator at 
Larned, Kan. 


Charles Bennett has reopened his elevator at 
Chanute, Kan, 


C. Bishop has purchased the elevator of O. D. 
Althouse at Hardy, Neb. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Tescott, 
completed and handling grain. 

J. C. Gillam is installing the machinery in his 
new elevator at Curryville, Mo. 


The Peoples’ Elevator Co. is building a large 
addition to its house at Rich Hill, Mo. 

The McCaull-Webster Co. has removed their 
elevator at Fremont, Neb., to Maskell, Neb. 


The Lexington (Neb.) Mill and Elevator Co. 
has ordered a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 


The Corn Belt Grain Co. has rented premises 
at Atchison, Kan., and will establish a ware- 
house. 


It is reported that the Ballou Blevator at 
Vestaburg, Mo., now operated by Crawford Bros., 
will be sold. 

Harvey Reed has decided to build a 10,000- 
bushel elevator at Drexel, Mo., to replace the 
house recently burned. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. will install a 
Hall Signaling Grain Distributor in their elevator 
at Meadow Grove, Neb. 

J. K. Gise has sold his elevator at Beloit, Kan., 
to C. T. McCoy, who has taken possession and 
will conduct the business. 

D. I. Bushnell & Co. have recently bult a 
$3,000 addition to their grain elevator at 711-15 
South First Street, St. Louis, Mo. ~ 

The new elevator of the Crete Grain and Live 
Stock Association at Crete, Neb., was recently 
opened for business with Manager Holderman 
in charge. 

P. D. Perll has purchased the elevator property 
of the Midland Elevator Co. at Marysville, Kan., 
and taken possession. The purchase price was 
$6,275 cash. 

The Skillin & Richards Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago is furnishing the machines for W. H. 
Perrine’s new 30,000-bushel grain elevator at -Car- 
rollton, Mo. 

George Montgomery, Frank J. Kramer and Ada 
E. Kramer have incorporated the Kramer-Mont- 
gomery Grain Co. at St. Joseph, Mo., with a 
capital stock of $5,000. 

The Weller Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, IIL, 
has secured the contract for the elevating and 
conveying machinery for the elevator of the T. B. 
Hord Grain Co. at Columbus, Neb. 

The Pickrell (Neb.) Farmers’ Elevator Co. held 
its annual meeting last month and elected M. W. 
Terry president and John C. Meints secretary. 
J. D. White will manage the company’s plant for 
another year. 

The P. H. Pelkey Construction Co. of Wichita, 
Kan., has placed an order with the Weller Manu- 
facturing Co. of Chicago for elevator machinery 
to be installed in the new plant of the Melvern 
Grain Co., Melvern, Kan. 


Kan., is 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


The Nixon Grocery Co, are planning to erect a 
grain elevator at Augusta, Ga. 

Wade H. Warfield will rebuild his elevator 
recently burned at Sykesville,-Md. 

The Fouke Grain Co. of Texarkana, Ark., has 
changed its name to the Fouke Milling and Grain 


The Hyman Supply Co. of Newbern, N. C., re- 
cently ordered a large conveyor of the Weller 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The New Orleans Terminal Co. has opened its 
500,000-bushel elevator at Chalmette, La. The 
elevator was not used last year. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of El Reno, Okla., 
has decided to enlarge its elevator at that point, 
as well as others in the country. 

J. E. Dowdle, J. C. Carmack and J. J. Park have 
incorporated the Graham (Texas) Mill and Ele- 
vator Co. with $40,000 capital stock. 

The recently incorporated Holmes Grain and 
Feed Co. will erect a $2,000 structure at Harle, 
Ark. The company is capitalized at $6,000. 

J. S. Kenneday, formerly of the firm of D. J. 
Kenneday & Co. of Franklin, Tenn., has embarked 
in the grain business for himself in that city. 

The Merchants’ Elevator at Nashville, Tenn., 
has received a state charter. The capitalization 
is $50,000, and the directors are: L. W. McCord, 
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J. B. Horton, Allan J. Moore, W. E. Craig and 
R. I. Moore. 

The Mathews-Black Grain Co. of Chickasha, 
Okla., has ordered a line of elevator machinery 
from the Weller Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, Il. 


The Wabash Elevator Co. of Uniontown, Ky., 
has been incorporated by H. C. Mason, Frederick 
Rathman and Thomas B. Young. The capital 
stock is $16,000. 

The: Farmers’ Storage and Warehouse Co. of 
Gracey, near Hopkinsville, Ky., has been incor- 
porated. A warehouse for grain and other prod- 
ucts will be erected. 

The Merchants’ Warehouse Co. of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has given out the following details concern- 
ing the elevator which will be erected: Structure, 
95x400 feet; to be used for sacking bulk grain; 
capacity, 10 cars daily; construction of 450x95-foot 
terminals completed; total warehouse capacity, 
300 cars; track capacity, 18 cars; ship-berth ca- 
pacity, 900 linear feet; handle floour, grain and 
hay for jobbing trade; also import and export 
trade. James S. Easterby is manager of the 
plant. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


B. C. Godfrey will shortly commence the con- 
struction of a new elevator at Elkhart, Ind. 


Bowden & Snider have installed a new auto- 
matic scale in their elevator at Mansfield, Ohio. 


Martin Current has purchased the interest of 
Henry Ricketts in the elevator at Rileysburg, Ind. 


Bartlett-Kuhn & Co. have adjusted the insurance 
on their elevator recently burned at Vincennes, 
Ind., and will rebuild in the near future, 

The elevator of the Brafford Grain & Elevator 
Co., at Winamac, Ind., has been sold to Starr 
Bros. of the same place. 


The power transmission machinery at the new 
Alliance Elevator at Hammond, Ind., has been 
furnished by the Weller Manufacturing Co. of 
Chicago, Ill. 


Elliot & Beasley have purchased the grain 
elevator at Stony Ridge, Ohio, and will conduct 
it in connection with their flour and feed mill 
at Amesville, Ohio. 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad has purchased 
the eievator of Quimby Climer, which stands near 
its right of way at Chillicothe, Ohio. The con- 
sideration was $10,500. 


The American Hominy Co. has placed the order 
with the Skillin & Richards Manufacturing Co. 
for the machinery equipment for its new $30,000 
steel elevator at Terre Haute, Ind. 


The Wadsworth Feed Co. has commenced con- 
struction work on a 24,000-bushel elevator and 
feed mill at Warren, Ohio. The building will 
measure 42x76 feet and be three stories high. 

The Reliance Construction Co. of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has placed the contract for the equipment 
of the new elevator at Summitville, Ind., with 
the Weller Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, Ill. 


The Richmond Elevator Co. opened its new 
house at Hickey, Mich., on October 22, serving a 
free lunch to all present. President W. H. Acker 
and Manager J. A. Heath addressed the visitors. 


The East Blevator of the Versailles Grain Co. 
at Versailles, Ohio, has been torn down and 
moved to Moffit, Ohio, where the owners will 
erect it again on a site recently acquired by 
them. 

The new elevator of J. K. Hinkle & Co. at 
Rushville, Ind., built by the Reliance Construction 
Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., will be equipped with 
machinery from the Weller Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago. 

Cargo, Owens & Marten of Bellevue, Mich., 
have placed a contract for elevator machinery 
with the Weller Construction Co. of Chicago, Ill. 
A Hall Signaling Grain Distributor will also be 
installed. f 

W. A. Dull has let the contract for his new 
elevator at Willshire, Ind. to the Burrell Engi- 
neering and Construction Co. of Chicago. The 
house will have a capacity of 17,000 bushels and 
is expected to be running by January 1. 

During October the elevator of the Cleveland 
Grain Co. at Beech Grove, Ind., handled more 
grain than during any corresponding period 
since the elevator was erected. In oats alone 
1,060 cars were handled. 


The John Parent Co. have their new elevator 
in the Ohio side of Union City nearly ready to 
take in grain. The capacity is 30,000 bushels 
and it is equipped with everything modern in 
the way of machinery. They expect to tear 
down their old elevator. 

J. P. Halstead has completed his new elevator 
at. Kirkpatrick, Ind. -The building is of cribbed 
construction, 20,000 bushels’ capacity and equipped 
with U. S. Sheller and Beall Cleaner and auto- 
matie scales. Mr. Halstead was until recently a 


‘wood, N. D., 


‘the new 1,000,000-bushel 
‘East Boston, 
time ago; is slow. A temporary conveyor and trans- 
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partner in Halstead Bros. at this station and 
Brookston. Congratulations are in order, as he 
was married the other day. ; 


D. A. Purviance has purchased the ground 
lease of Schulenberg Bros. & Weber at Hunting- 
ton, Ind., and will build a new fireproof elevator 
in place of the one recently. burned. Mr. Pur- 
viance has a!so acquired the property.and leases 
of Schulenberg Bros. & Weber at Mardenis, Ind., 
which he will improve and enlarge. 


THE DAKOTAS. 


The new elevator at Taylor, N. D., has been 
finished. 

Lahart Bros. are building an elevator at Bel- 
field, N. D. 

A farmers’ elevator is being built at Al 


cester, S. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator 
has been completed. 

Work has been started on 
at Morristown, N. D. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator at Thomas, S. D., 
is completed and receiving grain. 

The Reliance Elevator -at Elm Springs, S. D., 
is being moved to Fairview, S. D. 

The house of the Farmers’ Elevator 
Lucea, N. D., is nearly completed. 

Roland Magill has’ completed a _ 20,000-bushel 
elevator on his farm, near Verona, N. D. 

A. L. Martin’s new elevator at Chama, N. D., 
has been completed and put in commission. 

Two elevators are in the course of construction 
at Benedict, N. D. Both are nearly completed. 

Work will commence at once on the rebuilding 
of the Farmers’ Elevator at Lehr, N. D., recently 
destroyed by fire. 

Byron Stimpson has disposed of his elevator 
at Enderlin, N. D., and will remove to California 
to engage in mining. 

Steele Bros. are building an 
new siding on the Northwestern, 
sington and St. Lawrence, S. D. 

The site of the Farmers’ Elevator 
burned on August 26, 
cleared, preparatory to rebuilding. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of. Crystal, N. D., 
has finished its new houses at Mountain, Gardar 
and Concrete on the new North Dakota Railway. 

Joseph Christopher has purchased a half in- 
terest in the C. W. Thompson’s elevator business 
at Parker, S. D. The business also includes three 
subsidiary elevators in Iowa. 

The South Dakota Grain Co. and W. C. Gem- 
mill, whose elevators at Canton, S. D., were de- 
stroyed in the fire of October 2, will erect new 
houses on their old locations. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Heaton, N. D., 
has purchased the elevator of the Heaton Lumber 
Co. at that place and will take possession Jan- 
uary 1. The consideration-was $7,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. have awarded the 
contract for their new 60,000-bushel house at 
Groton, S. D., to L. Buege of Minneapolis. The 
total cost of the plant is given at $9,000. 

The newly organized Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Beresford, S. D., has purchased the elevator of 
J. W. Reedy at that place for a consideration 
of $5,750. Possession is to be given on January 1. 


at Wessington, S. D., 


the new elevator 


Co. at 


elevator at a 
between Wes- 


at Under- 
is being 


EASTERN. 


J. W. Bicknell & Son have engaged in 
grain business at Canton, Me. 


The Taunton Grain Co. ‘has commenced work 
on its new elevator at Weir, Mass. 

George Labonne, Jr., has installed a new gaso- 
line engine in his elevator at Jewell City, Conn. 

Crosby & Parker report fast work on their new 
elevator at Brattleboro, Vt. All cement work 
has been finished, as well as a large concrete 
dam and spillway. The capacity of the elevator 
will be larger than first reported. 

The Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. of 
Chicago, Ill., has commenced the installation of 
a number of Hess Driers for the Iron Elevator 
and Transfer Co.-at Buffalo, N. Y. The drier 
will have a capacity of 30,000 bushels perday and 
is expected to be running by Christmas. 

Claude H. Laflin has purchased the grain ele- 
vator -and stock of Charles F. Rice, at Brook- 
field, Mass. Mr. Rice has been engaged in the 
grain business at Brookfield for over forty years, 
during the last twenty of which Mr. Laflin has 
assisted him. Recent injuries hastened Mr. Rice’s 
retirement. 


Reports from Boston 


the 


state that progress on 
B. & A. Elevator at 
to replace the one burned some 


fer elevator has been installed, however, and the 
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transference of grain from track to ship is pro- 
ceeding without interruption. No grain is being 
placed in storage, however. Four large piers 780x- 
250 feet are now under construction. 
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CANADIAN. 
The Farmers’ Elevator at Macleod, 
been finished. 
The Central Grain Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man., 
has incorporated. 
F. H.-Steele has opened a mill and elevator at 
Bradwardine, Man. 


Alta., has 


The Security Elevator Co. is building an ele- 
vator at Rivers, Man. 
The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. has erected an 


elevator at Justice, Man. 

The Alberta Grain Co. is building a 40,00-bushel 
elevator at Stettler, Alberta. 

A. McMichael is planning the erection 
25,000-bushel elevator at Beatty, Sask. 
.The Saskatchewan Elevator Co. is planning the 
erection of an elevator at Rosthern, Sask. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Mowbray Farmers’ Elevator Co., Mowbray, Man. 

The Canadian Elevator Co. and the Winnipeg 
Elevator Co. will build elevators at Elstow, Sask. 


of a 


The citizens of Vermillion, Alta., have sub- 
scribed the capital to build an elevator at that 
place, 

The assets of the Farmers’ Union Elevator 


Co. of Gretna, Man., are advertised for sale by 
tender. 

Bull & Meridith, elevator proprietors, Yorkton, 
Sask., have been succeeded by the Bull & Snell 
Co., Ltd. 

The Saskatchewan Elevator Co. and the British- 
American Elevator Co. are each building a 30,- 
000-bushel elevator at Laird, Sask. 

The Imperial Elevator Co. is erecting an ele- 
vator at Tugaske, Sask. The Hall Elevator at 
that point has been put in operation. 

Elevators A, B and C of the C. P. R. 
William, Ont., have been thoroughly 
and improved for this season’s work. 

Work on the new grain conveyors installed by 
«the Montreal Harbor Commissioners was finished 
on October 16 and they are now in full operation. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Trading Co. of 
Estevan, Sask., have demolished their old ware- 
house at that point and are building a new ele- 


at Fort 
overhauled 


vator in its place. 
Receipts at Port Arthur, Ont. to date are 
9,000,000 bushels of grain, and the shipments 


are 6,000,000 bushels. Last year the total receipts 
were 10,000,000 bushels, and with a month to go 
before the close of navigation this year’s record 
will largely exceed last. 

The Scottish Co-Operative Wholesale Society of 
Glasgow, which recently sent a deputation to 
visit the wheat regions of Canada, has let the 
contract for six elevators to be built along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Pacific in Manitoba. 
These will be erected at once, with others fur- 
ther west, to follow probably next year. 

Godwin, Murray, Barnhart, Ltd., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $18,000, and office at 
Montreal, with power, among other things, to deal 
in grain, flour, etc., and to lease, erect and operate 
the necessary mills, elevators and machinery. The 
provisional directors are: C. B. Godwin, E. D. 
Murray, A. C. Barnhart, W. O. H. Dodds and H. 
Mackay. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway are putting a 
floating elevator in commission at St. John, N. B. 
A short time ago the Common Council of St. 
John refused the proposition; since then, how- 
ever, at the instance of Commissioner Pugsley, 
the railroad has taken up the proposition and a 
floating elevator has been started from Montreal 
for St. John. 


The Montreal Corn Exchange Association Com- 
mittee on the Harbor Commissioners’ recent let- 
ter respecting elevator facilities at that port has 
reported in favor of the provision of an additional 
marine leg to the Commissioners’ elevator before 
the opening of navigation in 1909, the construc- 
tion of another elevator, and the desirability of 
fitting the present one to meet the requirements 
of the local trade as far as possible. 

A new company, to be known as the Thunder 
Bay Elevator Co., has been organized at Winnipeg, 


Man. The men behind the company are: W. Mc- 
Williams, of the Canadian Elevator Co.; C. B. 
Piper and N. Bawlf, who are interested in the 


Empire Elevator Co. The new company has al- 
ready made arrangements to erect a 1,500,000- 
bushel elevator at Port Arthur, Ont. A site has 
been selected just north of the Canadian Northern 
docks, and the company has asked exemption 
from taxation for a term of years. If the rate 
payers. grant this exemption work on the new 
plant will be commenced at once and continue 
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throughout the winter in order to be ready in 
ample time for next season’s crop. The cost of 
the elevator will be in the neighborhood of 
$500,000. 

Cc. C. Castle, Canadian warehouse commissioner, 
Winnipeg, has issued an official list of all those 
taking out track grain buyers’ licenses up to the 
end of September. The list comprises 106 names 
and is good for the current grain season, Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, to August 31, 1909. 

Consul Harry A. Conant of Windsor, Canada, 
reports the establishment of a new concern at 
Walkerville, Ontario, which is buying up the 
grain elevators in Essex and Kent counties. It 
will divert much of the grain, especially corn, 
rye and barley, to its distillery and malt house. 


WESTERN. 


The new warehouse of the Hawkeye Elevator 
Co. at Roberts, Mont., is about completed. 


Miller Bros. are contemplating the erection of 
a large grain elevator at Sugar City, Utah. 

The Valley Elevator at Bainville, Mont., has 
been completed and J. L. Durkin placed in charge. 


The Imperial Elevator, the last of the four 
elevators at Culbertson, Mont., has been com- 
pleted and opened for business. ‘ 

The Farmers’ Protective Association is operat- 
ing its new 100,000-bushel elevator at Kalispell, 
Mont., and reports good business in that section. 


It is reported that the McCall-Dinsmore Co. 
will supplement their chain of elevators in Mon- 
tana with a house at some point in the Ruby 
valley. 

The new $12,000 elevator of the Utah-Idaho 


Elevator Co. at Filer, Idaho, has been completed. 
John Parker, formerly of Campbell, Neb., will 
manage the plant. 


OBITUARY 


Sewall Sleuman, a wealthy grain dealer of Om 
aha, committed suicide on October 17. 


John I. Berge, formerly engaged in the grain 
business at Frost, Minn., died of consumption on 
October 9, at his farm near Hastings, Minn. Mr. 
Berge was well known and highly respected in the 
county. He leaves a wife and four children. 


Charles H. Beers died on October 13 at Geneva, 
Ill., at the age of 77 years. Mr. Beers had been a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade since 1859. 
Of late years his firm was Beers & Hanson. Mr. 
Beers was born at Sharon, Conn., on August 10, 
1831, and came to Chicago in 1857. One daughter 
survives him. 


Benjamin F. Griggs, a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and identified with the 
grain and hay business in Boston since 1860, died 
at his home in Roxbury, Mass., on November 2, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Griggs was seventy-seven 
years old, and a veteran gold miner of ’49. Two 
children survive. 


Edward J. Madden, connected with Armour & 
Co. for over thirty years and a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, died suddenly at his desk on 
the morning of October 31. Mr, Madden was one 
of the most popular men in the Armour employ 
and enjoyed the personal confidence of Philip D. 
Armour, and later that of J. Ogden Armour. A 
widow and four children survive. 


Robert R. Ives, a resident of Red Wing, Minn., 
for fifty-two years, died on October 3, at his home 
in that city. Mr. Ives was born in New York state 
in 1832, coming to Red Wing in 1857. For many 
years he conducted a grist mill and elevator in 
that town. In 1880 he disposed of his mill prop- 
erty and operated a line of elevators in the western 
part of the state until 1889. Since then he had 
led a retired life. He leaves a sister and one son. 


John Miller, ex-governor of North Dakota, died of 
heart failure at his home, 429 East Second Street, 
Duluth, Minn., on October 26. Mr. Miller had been 
confined to his home for about three weeks, and 
bis death was not unexpected, although it came 
quite suddenly, as a result of heart failure. Mr. 
Miller was born at Dresden, N. Y., on October 29, 
1843. He was engaged in business at that point 
until 1880, when he came west, moving to Dakota, 
where he became interested in wheat raising on a 
large scale. In 1889 he was elected first governor 
of the new state of North Dakota, and became 
famous through his fight against permitting the 
Louisiana lottery in his state. He refused re-elec- 
tion, and in 1896 moved to Duluth, where he has re- 
sided ever since. On coming to Duluth he engaged 
in the grain commission business and was president 
of the John Miller Co. at the time of his death. 
Mr. Miller always took a keen interest in public 
matters and served the city well in all he under- 
took. He leaves a wife and one daughter. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


Philip H. Dorsey, John M. De Lashmutt, Jr., 
Harry C. Gorsuch and Albert H. Gosnell have 
been posted for membership on the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Francis Bowman has resigned as assistant sec- 
retary of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce to 
become advertising manager for the Carborundum 
Co. of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Seventy-five members have been added to the 
Chicago Board of Trade Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion since E. G. Heeman has been appointed chair- 
man of the recruiting committee of the Associa- 
tion. 

The directors of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade have admitted Miss Lily Deeves to mem- 
bership. Miss Deeves, who has succeeded her 
father, the late W. H. Deeves, in business, is agent 
for a number of winter wheat mills. 

H. B. Slaughter, John A. O’Reilly and Harry D. 
Richeson have been admitted to membership of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. H. A. Borchardt, 


E. J. Newell and the estate of M. J. Buxbaum 
have posted membership for withdrawal and 
transfer. 

The directors have decided that all sales of 


grain on the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
are subject to state weights, unless definitely 
agreed upon to the contrary and unless stipulated 
in confirmation of the trade. Failure to furnish 
state weights when required will be deemed un- 
commercial conduct. 


Out of respect to the memory of ex-Governor 
John Miller, the Duluth Board of Trade closed at 
noon on November 3, the day of the funeral. Six 
business associates of Mr. Miller were pallbearers, 
D. A. Willard, F. A. Hubbs, C. W. Peterson, E. H. 
Mirick, R. W. Chaffee and Walter Thexton. The 
body was taken to Dryden, N. Y., for burial. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of Portland, Ore., 
begins this month the thirtieth year of its exis- 
tence. The event is marked by the moving into 
newer and more modern quarters in the Board of 
Trade Building at Fourth and Oak Streets. Man- 
ager E. W. Wright of the Mxchange has signed a 
five-year lease for the new quarters. 


A special bal’ot was recently taken on the New 
York Produce Exchange over amendments to the 
gratuity rules. About one thousand ballots were 
cast, with the vote about three to one in favor 
of the amendments, which provided for new non- 
participating memberships with dues fixed at $100. 
Quite a demand for the new memberships has al- 
ready arisen. 


Members of the Chicago Board of Trade yoted 
down two proposed amendments to the rules on 
November 6. The first proposed a change in the 
cash trade rules to charge % cent a bushel for 
“forwarding grain;” it was defeated by a vote of 
407 to 188. The second amendment, to give the 
directors more power in regulating the clearing 
house, was defeated py a vote of 492 to 105. 


A conference is in session at Kansas City rela- 
tive to elevation charges on grain. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled that the rail- 
roads must discontinue such allowances and the 
Kansas City conference is in the nature of a pro- 
test against this ruling. Representatives from the 
boards of trade of Chicago, Kansas City, Peoria, 
St. Joseph and Omaha are attending the meeting. 


Work on the new Grain Exchange Building at 
Sioux City, Iowa, is being pushed rapidly. As 
fast as a set of offices is completed, it is occupied 
by the firm which leased it. The grain firms in 
the building will be: M. T. Shepherdson Co., 
Lamson Bros., Interstate Grain Co., McCaull-Dins- 
more Co., Central Grain Co., J. J. Mullaney, W. V. 
Harrington Grain Co., Sioux City Board of Trade 
and Chas. Siman, chief grain inspector. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
finally determined to have a regular oats pit. 
The move has long been contemplated and dis- 
cussed without any definite result until recent'y. 
The actual carpenter work is now being done 
and the pit will be put in commission in a few 
days. Minneapolis has grown wonderfully in 
the last few years as an oats market. Prior to 
1895 only 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bushels of oats 
arrived in Minneapolis in a year. Since that 
time the business has grown steadily until to- 


day the annual receipts are nearly 25,000,000 
bushels. b 
The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce has 


adopted the following amendment regarding velvet 
chaff wheat: No. 1 velvet chaff wheat shall be 
bright, sound and well c!eaned and composed of 
velvet chaff wheat; No, 2 velvet chaff wheat shall 
be sound, dry, reasonably clean and be slightly 
bleached or shrunken, but not good enough for 
No. 1; No. 3 velvet chaff wheat shall include all 
wheat of that variety that is bleached, smutty 
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or for any other cause unfit for No. 2; No. 4 
velvet chaff wheat shall include all wheat of that 
variety that is very smutty, badly bleached, badly 
grown, or for any other cause unfit for No. 3. 


November 15, {go8. 


ON THE MATTER OF INTEREST ON DRAFTS. 


A meeting was held in the office of George F. 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
on Wednesday, November 4, by the committees 
appointed during the summer to discuss the ques- 
tion of charging interest on drafts drawn against 
grain sold on shipper’s track, and also on con- 
signed grain; also on the question of the penalty 
between No. 3 and contract corn on the Chicago 
Exchange. 

The committees were composed of Frank M. 
Bunch (chairman), Edward Andrews and James 
Bradley, representing the Chicago Board of Trade; 
while the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association was 
represented by E. M. Wayne, president; B. P. Hill 
of Freeport, George A. DeLong of Foosland, Fred 
Rapp of San Jose, and S. W. Strong, secretary. 
The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association was repre- 
sented by Mr. M. T. Dillen, secretary. 

The questions were discussed at the annual con- 
ventions of the state associations during the past 
summer and resolutions were passed denying the 
legal and moral right of the exchange members to 
charge interest on drafts drawn on grain sold on 
shipper’s tracks, for the reason that the shipper 
there made delivery and parted with his legal right 
to the grain. The associations also took issue with 
the exchange on the matter of interest charged on 
drafts drawn on grain consigned, to the extent that 
they asked that there be a time fixed when interest 
should cease. About two hours’ time was con- 
sumed by the committees at the meeting, and each 
member had a full and open opportunity to be 
heard. 

The Board of Trade committee will report to the 
board of directors of the exchange at an early 
day. 


ARGENTINE GRAIN PRODUCTION. 


Consul-General Alban G. Snyder, of Buenos 
Aires, has sent to the State Department the in- 
formation that the Argentine Government has 
just issued its report of the last harvest of wheat, 
linseed and oats, and of exports up to June 30 
last, which, together with additional data up to 


July 31, shows the following figures: 

Production Exports Exports 

crop year crop year same 
to July 31, to July 31, period last 

1908. 1908. year. 

Crop. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
AL ancr OR Cpe aden do obb non 5,263,705 23,136,840 a2,701,753 
TARSOCO Por rrrw cae ene 1,100,700 864,456 778,905 
Oats: Bowe or aem orci iets 492,770 383,117 147,360 


a Including flour. 


It is estimated that 1,300,000 tons of wheat and 
100,000 tons of linseed are needed for consump- 
tion, while nearly the whole production of oats is 
exported, therefore the quantities of wheat and 
linseed available for export are estimated at 
4,000,000 and 1,000,000 tons, respectively, leaving 
still to be exported this year 800,000 tons of 
wheat, 150,000 tons of linseed, and 100,000 tons 
of oats. 

The present price of these grains is higher 
than last year, so that the comparison of this 
year’s harvest with that of last year is favorable 
to the agricultural industry, while the future 
harvest promises. still better results, the weather 
being so far (August 29) all that can be asked 
for and the area under cultivation having been 
considerably increased. 

The report shows the following distribution of 
the production of grain among the provinces and 
territories: 


Province. Wheat. Linseed. Oats. 
Tons Tons. Tons. 
Buenos Alves ass wwe 2,505,321 324,306 467,319 
i epritcas Meni crete es oven. oa oe 1,019,708 504,734 7,067 
Cordopa, c.0< ose Meee 1,183,409 110,448 ; 
NENG IRLOS) Seisjurelelars n= em wielel 247,796 151,410 9,800 
Pampa «Central 05. terenremele 207,471 7,012 4,283 
Other provinces and terri- 
LOTI6S acs oe vane 75,000 2,800 1,800 


The cultivation of oats has made remarkable 
progress, the total production in 1906 having been 
only 53,187 tons. 

The areas of land sown in grain for the last 
harvest, with the amount of increase over the 
previous year, were as follows, in hectares (hec- 
tare = 2.47 acres): 


Cro Hectares. Increase. 
Whea tor nk tin Fars ces ce outer eens 5,759,987 67.700 
TilinS Qed nie. aotanstacore ee Arab ern 1,391,467 370,000 
OaES Ct aL kact Gal eesti eee eae aka 264,098 200,000 

The average production per hectare was 995 
kilos (kilo = 2.2 pounds) of wheat, nearly 800 


kilos of linseed, and 1,735 kilos of oats. 


The first car of new shelled corn from the 
West reached Baltimore on October 27. It was 
from Ohio, and was in the “pink of condition.” 
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COMMISSION 


The Moore Grain Co. of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are B. C. Moore, J. E. Seaver 
and E. H. Seaver. 


The American Stock and Grain Co. of Jefferson 
City, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000. The incorporators are John W. 
Conelius, Claude E. Ricketts and BE. T. Guinau. 


Horace Wing, who was salesman in the wheat 
pit about three years ago for Pringle, Fitch & Co. 
of Chicago, has resumed his old position. LHarl 
O’Neill, who has ‘occupied the position, has retired 
for a needed rest. 


The Churchill Grain and Seed Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is making extensive changes and additions 
to its plant, putting in a new drier, Peterson Oats 
Purifier, new elevator legs, etc., furnished by the 
Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. 


The Central Grain Co. of Winnipeg, Man., has 
been organized to carry on a general grain busi- 
ness, with capital stock of $199,000. The directors 
are E. E. Hall, Donald Morrison, Charles J. Mc- 
Fall, Charles S. Blanchard and Stewart Murray. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Kramer-Montgomery Grain Co. of St. Joseph, Mo. 
The company will carry on a general grain com- 
mission business. Capital stock is $5,000, and the 
incorporators are George Montgomery, Ada E. 
Kramer and Frank J. Kramer. 


It is reported that the Harrington Grain Co. 
and the W. V. Harrington Grain Co., both of Sioux 
Falls, S. D., will remove their offices to Sioux 
City, Iowa. The companies own a string of ele- 
vators in South Dakota, and it is stated that 
offices at Sioux City would facilitate the handling 
of their business. 


Henry D. Wetmore, of H. D. Wetmore & Co., 
grain merchants, Chicago, started on an extensive 
trip abroad November 11, to be absent until next 
April. He goes first to Panama, where he will 
see the workings of canal construction, thence to 
Argentina and Brazil, where he will take steamer 
for London. After a short trip through Europe 
he will return home. 


The firm of White & White of Wheeling, W. 
Va., recently made an assignment. The firm has 
been doing a grain and stock brokerage business. 
The assets are given at $225,000, with liabilities 
much less in amount. It was stated that the 
cause of the assignment was inability to meet cer- 
tain liabilities which, it was feared, would jeopar- 
dize real estate owned by the firm and cause it 
to be sacrificed. In order to save this the assign- 
mént was made for the protection of all creditors 
as well as for their own protection. 


Charles Rouzer and C. D. Sullivan announce the 
organization of a partnership under the firm 
name of Rouzer-Sullivan Co. for the conduct of 
a brokerage business, handling grain. hay and 
feed, at Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Rouzer has been 
identified with the grain interests of Nashville 
for a number of years, as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Nashville Warehouse & Elevator Co., 
and latterly as the manager of the Hermitage 
Elevator and Warehouse, while Mr. Sullivan, who 
has enjoyed a prosperous business at Birming- 
ham, Ala., believing Nashville offers a greater 
field, has removed to that market. They are 
members of the Nashville Grain Exchange and 
the National Hay Association. 


W. H. Harroun of St. Joseph, Mo., who was 
prominently before the grain trade some years 
ago in reference to irregularities in bills of lading 
and warehouse receipts handled by various West- 
ern banking institutions as collateral for loans 
made the various Harroun grain companies, which 
were very large in extent at the time, and whose 
liabilities at the time of his failure were reported 
as being over $1,000,000, has, we understand, 
through the fortunate outcome of investments 
made prior to his failure,* been recently placed 
in position whereby everyone of his creditors will 
receive payment in full with interest, and it is 
said that after his debts are paid he will be left 
with a very comfortable fortune. 


Frank J. Delaney has engaged in the grain 
business in Chicago on joint account with J. C. 
Shaffer & Co., with offices in room 75 Counsel- 
man Building. Mr. Delaney was recently manager 
of the Nash-Ferguson Grain Co. at Kansas City, 
Mo., and later was vice-president and manager 
of the Elwood Grain Co.’s business at St. Joseph, 
Mo. The latter operated the 500,000-bushel termi- 
nal elevator on the St. Joseph & Grand Island 
Railroad. Mr. Delaney, through his experience 
in the hard-wheat territory and Missouri River 
district, felt that there was an opening in Chi- 
cago for a commission house specializing largely 
on hard wheat. In this connection he will handle 
J. ©. Shaffer & Co.’s milling wheat trade and 
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will also act as agent for Eastern millers in their 
purchases of carlots on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 


L. J. Schwabacher & Co. have embarked in the 
commission business in grain, provisions and cot- 
ton at Chicago, with offices at 411 Postal Tele- 
graph Building. The firm is composed of L. J. 
Schwabacher and his father, Morris Schwabacher, 
of the North American Provision Co. 


ADULTERATING RUSSIAN GRAIN. 


A special report of Dornbusch’s of October 19 
states that, notwithstanding the many measures 
adopted by the South Russian corn exchanges 
for combating the adulteration of grain products, 
this evil practice goes on unchecked, and owing 
to the dearness of cereals and the enhanced 
competition it has obtained of late unprecedented 
dimensions. All the endeavors of firms of high 
standing to put a stop to it have also remained 
ineffective. Inasmuch as all the rules for regu- 
lating the corn trade introduced by the ex- 
changes have not produced the desired results, 
but, on the contrary, in proportion as they were 
introduced the adulteration of cereals assumed 
larger proportions, there must be something in 
the very conditions of the Russian grain trade 
that stimulates this practice. 

As a matter of fact, continues 
foreign prices have lately 
more in favor of dirty than clean cereals, not 
only for feeding, but for breadstuffs. For in- 
stance, if c’ean, heavy ulka is valued in Germany 
at 1.40 marks per pood (33% cents per 36 
pounds), then the article with 15 per cent of 
dirt and weighing 20 pounds less ought to realize 
20 per cent less; whereas, in fact, the price paid 
for this material is only 15 per cent less. Such 
a disparity of values also exists in England. 
This is due to the introduction of improved 
means for cleaning grain and to the vegetable 
admixtures having a considerable value on the 
consuming markets, as feeding stuff for cattle 
and fowls and even for some technical purposes. 
The adulteration of barley has especially received 
a great impetus since the new custom house 
schedule was introduced there, providing a duty 
of 1.30 marks (30.9 cents) for feeding and 4 
marks (95.2 cents) for brewing barley per double 
centner. To elude the higher duty German buyers 
demand sellers to bring down the Russian clean 
heavy barley to the lower standard. 

Since the last Berlin conference, when the 
provisions of the German-Netherland contract 
were altered (with a view to meet the views of 
foreign buyers), the struggle against adulteration 
was revived with new vigor. The South Russian 
exchanges, and notably those of Odessa and 
Nickolaeff, issued circulars threatening penalties 
for non-compliance with the provisions of the 
eontract, and they have promulgated rules fixing 
their stringency. All these measures had no effect 
on regulating the South Russian grain trade. 
Attempts at abolishing adulteration were made 
some years back with the same success as it has 
been obtained in recent times. 


the ,report 
shaped themselves 


NATIONAL CORN SHOW. 


The National Corn Exposition, to be held in 
Omaha on December 9-19, desires the co-operation 
of all grain dealers; and in view of the fact that 
the Exposition management has broadened its 
scope to offer prizes for oats and other grains, 
as well as corn, the trade will certainly find it 
well worth their attention, as one of the forces 
tending to urge and help the farmer toward 
larger and better grain crops. 

Oats will be the special subject this year on 
“Grain Dealers’ Day,” December 15, when the 
program will include, among others, the following 
features: 

Prof. M. L. Bowman, Farm Crops Department, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, will deliver 
an illustrated. lecture upon “The Improvement of 
the Oat Crop.” 

Mr. J. C. Murray, grain department, Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago, will deliver an address 
on “The Relative Value of Good and Poor Oats to 
the Cereal Miller.” 

The program and discussion will be conducted 
under the auspices of the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association, assisted by the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 


Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association, Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ 


Association, Tri-State Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association, Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association, and “Do something for 
oats and do it now” will be the slogan. 

President G. W. Watles, Secretary E. J. Me! 
Vann and Chief Inspector G. B. Powell of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange will serve as hosts to the 
visiting grain dealers. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


_ [Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Part of Payment for Grain Made to Wrong Party. 


An elevator company, which bought grain from 
a land owner in actual possession of the grain, 
under forfeiture on a crop mortgage, paid part of 
the purchase price to a third party claiming un- 
der a chattel mortgage which was expressly sub- 
ject to a landlord’s first lien, but which had been 
in fact recorded before the landlord’s. The Su- 
preme Court of Minnesota holds (Gaertner vs. 
Western Elevator Co., 116 Northwestern Reporter, 
945) that in view of the fact of the actual knowl- 
edge of such third party as to the land owner's 
rights, of the recitals in the mortgage having ref- 
erence thereto, and of the land owner’s possession 
of the grain at the time of the sale, the land 
owner was entitled to recover in conversion the 
amount so paid the third party. As one dealing 
with real estate has notice of the claims of its 
occupant, so one dealing with personal property 
has notive of the rights the person in actual, as 
distinguished from constructive, possession may 
have, and is subject to the duty of making all rea- 
sonable inquiries as to the state of the vendor's 
title. 


Right of Purchaser of Matured Crops to Enter Upon 
Leased Premises to Harvest Same. 


One who has purchased from a tenant matured 
crops still standing in fields on the leased prem- 
ises, the Supreme Court of Nebraska holds, Kirk- 
patrick vs. Fonner, 116 Northwestern Reporter, 
779, has a right, during the term of the lease, to 
enter and harvest the crop in the usual and cus- 
tomary manner. A provision in the lease against 
subletting does not affect the right of the pur- 
chaser to enter upon the leased premises for the 
purpose of harvesting the crons. At the same 
time the court holds that the plaintiff in this case 
was not entitled to an injunction against the de- 
fendant to prevent the latter from interfering with 
him in the harvesting of matured crops, which he 
had purchased from the defendant’s tenant, and 
which were grown upon the defendant’s premises, 
where the only acts of interference shown on the 
part of the defendant consisted in ordering the 
plaintiff not to come upon the premises, and in 
ordering him to remove therefrom after he had 
entered, and in fastening up certain gates, which 
did not have the effect of preventing the plaintiff 
from harvesting the crops. 


Liability of Railroad Companies for Unlawful Dis- 
crimination in Furnishing Cars for Grain. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana says, on the 
appeal of Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co. vs. Wood and others (84 North- 
eastern Reporter, 1009), that the latter parties 
sued the railway company to recover damages 
for failure to furnish cars for shipment of corn 
from their elevators. It was averred that the de- 
fendant company was a common carrier of grain; 
that the plaintiffs tendered grain for shipment 
and demanded “suitable cars’ therefor; that the 
defendant held itself out to be a common carrier 
to certain cities, naming them, ‘among which 
number was Baltimore, and that the plaintiffs 
“tendered grain for shipment to the markets 
aforesaid.” The first objection urged was that 
the complaint did not allege the class of cars 
demanded. But the court thinks that there could 
be no uncertainty on the part of the defendant 
as to the class of cars wanted by the plaintiffs. 
When the kind of freight and the destination 
were made known and demand made for “suitable 
ears,” the plaintiffs had particularized the class 
as far as they were lawfully required to do. The 
power to designate the specific cars to be used 
for these shipments lay entirely with the de- 
fendant and it could not be heard to say that a 
more exact classification by the plaintiffs was 
necessary. 

On the question of discrimination there was 
evidence to show that the plaintiffs were engaged 
in the same kind of business as those shippers 
who were located at points where tbe defendant 
had competition, and who were preferred in the 
assignments of cars, The plaintiffs’ places of busi- 
ness were in close proximity to such competitive 
points, and the business was conducted in the same 
manner as that of the alleged preferred shippers. 
Furthermore, the plaintiffs had only one route for 
shipping their grain, i. e., by the defendant’s line. 
They constantly applied for cars during the time 
of the alleged discrimination. There was suffi- 
cient similarity of conditions shown to justify the 
admission of evidence to prove the number of 
cars supplied shippers at competitive points. 
Since the allegation that the plaintiffs were ready, 
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willing and able to pay the freight charges was 
material, evidence to that effect was admissible. 

The cars requested were for shipments of corn 
to Baltimore. The measure of damages for delay 
in the shipment of goods intended for sale is the 
difference in price between the time when the 
goods should have reasonably arrived at the point 
of destination and the time when they actually 
arrived, less the transportation charges. But the 
shipper is under a duty to so handle the goods 
as to reduce the damages as much as possible. 
He is entitled to have considered in estimating 
his damages the necessary expense to which he 
was put in thus reducing the damages. If, then, 
the shipper, in pursuance of his duty to reduce 
the damages as much as possible, ships the corn 
to other points and there sells it, the measure 
of damages would be that applied in this case, 
i. e., the difference between the value of the 
corn at Baltimore when it should have arrived 
there and the actual selling price at the point 
where the grain was disposed of, with the proper 
adjustment of the difference in the cost of trans- 
portation. The time when the corn was sold was 
a reasonable time when, if cars had been fur- 
nished, it should have been placed on the Balti- 
more market. 

An instruction requested by the plaintiffs told 
the jury that, if the defendant’s lines extended 
to Pittsburg, and it maintained traffic arrange- 
ments with lines connecting thereat extending 
to Baltimore and Newport News so as to have 
through transportation, and if the defendant dur- 
ing said time held itself out as a through carrier 
to Baltimore and Newport News, it would be 
liable for all damages resulting proximately from 
a failure to carry goods offered in accordance 
with such representations. In other words, the 
instruction said that if as between the defendant 
and other lines connecting at Pittsburg there was 
a traffic arrangement whereby the defendant could 
have grain received on its own lines transported 
to said cities without change, and if as between 
the defendant and those offering goods for ship- 
ment the defendant represented and held itself 
out to be a through carrier to said points of des- 
tination, then the defendant would be liable for 
all damages arising proximately from a failure 
to carry the goods in accordance with such repre- 
sentations. This was a fair statement of the law 
as applicable to the facts in this case. 


PIT-GROWN WHEAT. 


An experiment in wheat growing, of great 
originality and much promise, is being made in 
Russia. Some very astounding results are said 
to have already been secured, and Russian ex- 
perimenters believe not only that the yield will 
be immensely increased, but that certain corn 
crops may be made perennial, says the London 
Miller. 

The experiment consists solely in the manner 
of cultivation. The author of the new method 
is General Levitsky, who began his experiments 
last August in a little model farm adjoining his 
barracks. His plan is simple. He sows single 
grains of wheat at the bottom of conical pits a 
foot to a foot and a half deep. As the grain, thus 
sown in the apex of the pit, begins to appear 
above the surface it is earthed over, and each 
time the leaf appears more earth is filled in till 
after, say, five or six earthings the pit is full and 
level with the surface. 

The result of this treatment is that the plant, 
which has a “branching knot” at the base of the 
original stem and of each new stem, sends out a 
number of new shoots at each earthing. It is as- 
serted in a letter to the Novoe Vremya that one 
grain treated in this way sent up 19,683 shoots. 
The straw seems to be unusually stout, the yield 
enormous, and General Levitsky believes that the 
plant wNl be perennial. 

Apart from this, General Levitsky has done 
enough to show that the small farmer, at any 
rate, may benefit enormously by getting the wheat 
to tiller out in this way instead of preventing 
this natural process by close sowing; and it is 
worth notice that Prince Kropotkin, the pioneer 
of intensive cultivation in England, years ago 
prophesied that the present methods of growing 
wheat would be given up; and he published photo- 
graphs of wheat plants showing many 100 stems 
from a single grain. 


The total surplus of freight cars in the United 
States and Canada was reduced to 110,912, ac- 
cording to the report of the car efficiency com- 
mittee- of the American Railway Association, 
which was issued on November 7 for the fortnight 
ended November 5. This is a reduction of only 
4,124 since the last report. The shop cars, or 
those in bad order, however, show a decrease of 
14,000, making a net improvement of about 18,000 
cars. 
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An attempt was made recently by the bank- 
rupt Parker Grain Co. of McPherson, Kan., to 
settle with creditors on a basis of 20 cents on 
the dollar. The liabilities of the firm amounted 
to $160,000, with assets less than one-third of 
that amount. The matter has been referred to 
Judge John C. Pollock of Topeka, Kan. 

The Woodworth Elevator Co. of Minneapolis 
has begun an action in the district court at 
Fergus Falls, Minn., against F. A. Theis and the 
Northland Elevator Co., claiming to have been 


the owner of 1,175 bushels of wheat in the 
elevator at Parkers’ Prairie, which the de- 
fendants wrongfully took possession of. 


Alleging that the O. R. & N. Co. did not furnish 
the proper cars for the transportation of grain, 
the firm of Kerr, Gifford & Co. has brought suit 
in the Circuit Court at Portland, Ore., to recover 
$1,762. It is charged that between September, 
1905, and May, 1907, grain shipped from points in 
Oregon to Portland and Chicago was damaged in 
transit. 

The Schreiner Grain Co. of St. Louis has 
started suit in the Court of Common Pleas at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, against Jas. P. Crain, constable, 
and the Standard Cereal Co. to recover posses- 
sion of a carload of corn which was involved in 
a suit some time ago. The plaintiff claims that 
the defendants wrongfully detained the corn in 
their possession, 

Civilla M. Reed, administratrix of her husband’s 
estate, is suing the Iron Elevator and Transfer Co. 
at Buffalo, N. Y.,for damages to the amount of $20,- 
000 for the death of her husband, who was in the 
employ of the company. The plaintiff alleges that 
Reed was sent into a bin to start the grain run- 
ning, became overcome by fumes arising from the 
grain, and was buried in the bin. 


The Kansas Supreme Court has returned the 
case of the Farmers’ Co-operative Shipping As- 
sociation against C. B. Hoffman of Enterprise, 
Kan., to the lower court with instructions to en- 
ter judgment for $2,262.49. The case has been 
hanging fire for nearly two years, and grew out 
of the sale, in the fall of 1903, of two carloads 
of wheat to a Kansas City firm by Hoffman, while 
acting as manager for the Association. The Kan- 
sas City firm was insolvent, and Hoffman has 
now been held responsible for the loss incurred 
by the sale. 

The Odell Farmers’ Elevator Co., Odell, Neb., 
has been sued at Beatrice., Neb., for $962.92 dam- 
ages, by T. H. Bunch of Little Rock, Ark. The 
plaintiff states that the defendant in May of this 
year delivered 8,000 bushels of corn on a contract 
for 10,000 bushels and then refused to deliver the 
balance, although granted a time extension of a 
month on account of heavy rains and washouts. In 
order to make delivery the plaintiff was thereby 
forced to buy the 2,000 bushels in open market at 
an advanced price, and he now asks judgment for 
damages sustained. 

The position of Kansas City as a grain market 
is *yvolved in a suit filed in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in that city on October 21. Frank Hager- 
man, as attorney for the complainants, asks court 
review of the decision rendered by the Interstate 
in the Peavey. elevator 
For the service of transferring grain the 
elevator formerly charged a fee, The Interstate 
Commerce Commission abolished the practice, 
and by its decision threatened to seriously cripple 
the grain business of Kansas City and other Mis- 
souri River towns. 


The Hays-Eames Elevator Co. has instituted 
suit in the county court at Lincoln, Neb., against 
the Union Pacific Railroad to ‘recover $221.25 
damages for failure of the defendant to fulfill a 
verbal contract to lease an elevator site on its 
right of way to the plaintiff. The railroad had 
agreed to lease a site at Sidney, Neb., to the 
elevator company, and the company, upon assur- 
ances from the railroad, proceeded to ship mate- 
rials and workmen to that point without a formal 
contract. The railroad then refused to carry out 
the agreement. The plaintiff asks simply for the 
actual expenditures made preparatory to building 
at Sidney. 

The Brook-Rauch Mill and Elevator Co. of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has appealed to the Federal Court, 
in a suit against the Iron Mountain Railway, ask- 
ing $55,000 damages for alleged discrimination in 
favor of T. H. Bunch and the T. H. Bunch Co. 
This is ‘the second suit of its kind between the 
parties. The plaintiff alleges the railroad granted 
a mill-in-transit rate to the Bunch company, and to 
T. H. Bunch before the formation of the company, 
allowing a rebate of one and one-quarter cents 
for all grain so handled, which was not allowed 
to the plaintiff, thus forcing it to suffer a loss of 
$1,250, besides a damage of $3,500 in Kansas City, 
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where the rate was not effective. Six other items 
of loss are also enumerated, bringing the total 
sued for up to $55,000. 

Attorneys for Smith D. Ray of Iola, Kan., have 
filed a complaint against the Santa Fe Railroad 
before the State Board of Railroad Commissioners 
at Topeka, Kan., complaining of an overcharge 
on a car of wheat shipped over the Santa Fe to 
the Bower Grain Co., in Kansas City. According 
to the petition, Mr. Ray asked for a grain car 
from the Santa Fe to ship wheat to Kansas City, 
and the railroad company gave him an Erie im- 
plement or furniture car with a capacity of eighty 
thousand pounds. Mr. Ray loaded the car with 
all the wheat he had, fifty thousand pounds, 
which is for all average cars a load. The rate 
from Iola to Kansas City is 10 cents per hundred. 
The railroad made Mr. Ray pay, so the petition 
states, for the capacity of the car, eighty thou- 
sand pounds, which is an overcharge on grains 
per average carload weight. The average grain 
weight per car runs from forty to sixty thousand 
pounds with a loading limit above that of 10 per 
cent. This is but another way, so Mr. Ray claims, 
of increasing the freight rates and it is to be de- 
termined whether such a deal will stand. Mr. 
Ray says he bought this wheat on a basis of 10 
cents per hundred, freight, but that the road, by 
giving him an implement car, increased the weight 
25,000 pounds, thereby increasing the freight rate 
from 10 cents a hundred to 15 cents and even as 
high as 17 cents per hundred. By reason of this, 
he was loser on the car of wheat. 


November 15, 1908. 


SECRETARY WILSON FOR THE LAW? 


A Washington telegram of November 2 to the 
Minneapolis Journal says: 

“The recent agreement between grain men at 
their meeting in St. Louis with reference to uni- 
form inspection of grain has not changed the at- 
titude of that part of the national administration 
which has its home in the Department of Agri- 
culture toward a federal inspection law. In his 
last annual message President Roosevelt indorsed 
the movement for such a law and Secretary Wil- 
son has been urging its adoption for several years. 
It was thought that the agreement between the 
grain men might cause the department to abate 
its advocacy of a federal statute, but this is not 
the case. 

“It is said that the department will not go 
further than it already has gone, but will rest 
with the indorsement given the proposed law, 
the passage of which will be welcomed. It is 
pointed out that whatever agreement has been 
made among the grain men has the sanction 
only of commercial, organizations operating lo- 
cally and does not reach what is claimed to be 
the nub of the whole question; that is, inspection 
that will cover grain entering into interstate 
commerce in all sections of the country. 

“State and other local inspection affects only 
a limited territory in each instance, the depart- 
ment believes, and the real remedy for com- 
plaints lies in the passage of a federal inspection 
law.” 


IMPROVING WASHINGTON WHEAT. 


Hybridization of wheat, with which cereal ex- 
perts at Washington State College at Pullman, in 
the heart of the grain belt of Whitman County, 
have just closed a series of successful experi- 
ments, is expected to add $1,800,000 to $2,000,000 
a year to the value of the production of the state 
in the future. 

Prof. C. W. Lawrence, station cerealist, and 
Prof. George Severance, now acting head of the 
Agricultural Department of the College, took 
charge of the detail work of propagating, per- 
fecting and testing the new wheats four years 
ago. Last year it was fairly certain that the in- 
vestigators had been successful, but considerable 
caution was exercised in the matter of making 
known what had been done, the preference being 
to await for the results of another year of trial 
before definitely announcing the success of the 
hybrids. Seed of the hybrid wheats was sent to 
farmers in various parts of the state, the final re- 
ports from which have been received during the 
last few weeks. The testimony which is offered 
by the farmers who have grown and harvested 
the hybrid wheats shows that the newly created 
varieties of wheat can be depended upon to yield 
at least 10 per cent and in many cases 25 per 
cent better than the standard varieties. 


John Dower, superintendent of St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Department of Weights, re- 
ports the following number of cars arriving in 
that market in a leaky condition: Leaking at 
grain doors, 343; over grain door, 31; at boxes, 
650; end windows, 100; not sealed, 248; windows 
not sealed, 96; windows open, 56; total, 1,468. 
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HAY AND STRAW 


Hay is moving rapidly in Michigan. 
Hatch Bros. have installed a new alfalfa grinder 
in their plant at Fowler, Kan. 


The new Albion Alfalfa Meal Mills at Albion, 
Neb., have commenced grinding. 


Manager Chapin reports excellent business at 
the alfalfa mill at Minneapolis, Kan. 


It is reported that an alfalfa mill will be 
erected on the site of the burned elevator of 
Walters & Hoyt at Abilene, Kan. 


D. A. Baird’s hay warehouse at Bonham, Texas, 
was destroyed by fire on October 31. The loss 
was $4,000, with $3,000 insurance. 

The building of the Beloit Alfalfa Mill Co. at 
Beloit, Kan., is nearly completed and machinery 
for the plant has begun to arrive. 


The Harney Bros. Hay Co. has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $5,000, to carry 
on a hay commission business at Chicago. 


The big hay warehouse of the J. P. Williams 
Co. at Pensacola, Fla., was burned on October 27. 
The loss was about $5,000 on the building and 
its contents. 


From New York state comes the report that the 
farmers are holding on to their hay tenaciously, 
waiting for a rise in the city market prices, which 
are at present very low. 


S. C. Brooks of Wichita, Kan., who recently 
invented a new alfalfa mill, has contracted with 
the Brooks Tire Machine Co. of that city to manu- 
facture the mills for him. 


George E. Burgess, Roland B. Roe and Alice E. 
Burgess have incorporated the Clark-Douglas Co. 
at Rochester, N. Y., to deal in hay and grain. 
The capital stock is $10,000. 


The Otto Weiss Alfalfa Stock Food Co. is spend- 
ing about $4,000 on improvements in the plant 
at Wichita, Kan. A warehouse addition is being 
built and a new 150-horsepower engine installed. 


Governor Warner of Michigan recently sent a 
telegraphic order to the Richmond Elevator Co., 
Richmond, Mich., for a trainload of hay and straw 
to be sent to the forest-fire sufferers in northern 
Michigan. 

One hundred tons of baled hay were recently 
burned at Toppenish, Wash. They were stacked 
on .the edge of the town and caught fire in some 
unknown manner. The hay was owned by L. 
Spencer and was uninsured. 


Harry C. Jones has withdrawn from the firm 
of C. Bosley Littig & Co. of Baltimore, Md., and 
will hereafter conduct a hay commission business 
at 507 and 509 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore. 
The style of the new firm will be H. C. Jones 
& Co. 


From Minnesota comes the report that the 
farmers of that state are planning to largely in- 
crease their acreage of alfalfa for the coming 
year. Since 1900 the annual production of alfalfa 
in Minnesota has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds. 

President F. M. Sapp of the new Hutchinson 
Alfalfa Products Co. states that the company will 
be grinding at Hutchinson, Kan., by November 20. 
The capacity of the plant at the start will be 
about twenty tons every ten hours. A big stock 
of alfalfa hay is already on hand. 


The new Pioneer Alfalfa Mill Co. of Wichita, 
Kan., has purchased three acres of ground in the 
vicinity of the Red Star Mill in that city and 
the architect’s plans for a new alfalfa mill have 
been completed. The plans call for a four-story 
brick structure, and construction work will be 
started in the near future. 


L. W. Zimmerman of Minneapolis was recently 
at North Yakima, Wash., discussing plans for the 
building of an alfalfa cutting plant to cost $25,000. 
The company back of the project desires to se- 
cure alfalfa land and will manufacture a cattle 
feed of mixed cut alfalfa and corn. The proposed 
plant is to have a capacity of twenty tons a day. 


J. R. Kenworthy and W. S. Schopf have closed 
a deal for twenty-nine lots at Wichita, Kan., on 
which they will erect a big alfalfa mill. The 
lots were bought in three separate purchases. 
The combined consideration will amount to $16,- 
500. The stock company which Messrs. Ken- 
worthy and Schopf were promoting, as noted in 
these columns in August, is now practically com- 
plete. 


A NEW ALFALFA. 


The Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been presented by a firm 
in Chile with seed of a Peruvian strain of alfalfa. 
Experiments made of the resulting crops have led 
to the conclusion that the strain is sufficiently 
different from all other alfalfas to constitute a 
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distinct botanical variety. It was found that 
this variety grows more rapidly, makes quicker 
recovery after cutting, begins growth earlier in 
spring and continues growth later in autumn 
than common alfalfa. This results in one or two 
additional cuttings each year and also in a 
greater yield from each cutting due to its vig- 
orous growth. It has been found that Peruvian 
alfalfa can be grown to greatest advantage only 
under irrigation and in the Southwest where the 
climate is mild in winter—Hay Trade Journal. 


CURING HAY IN NORWAY. 


A recent consular report gives the Norwegian 
method of curing hay as follows: “In Norway 
hay is largely cured by hanging it on wooden 
racks. Strong stakes, say six feet long, are 
driven into the ground eight or ten feet apart. 
To these are wired or lashed with strong twine 
four poles, one above the other, and about one 
foot apart. The cut grass is hung up on these 
racks, much on the same plan a washerwoman 
hangs her clothes on a line to dry. The racks 
are moved about from one field to another as 
the work progresses, and when haying is finished 
are stored away for use another year. They 
claim that the use of the system prevents the 
rotting of any of the hay if wet weather prevails 
after cutting, and that a smaller percentage of the 
hay is exposed to weather than in the cocking 
manner of handling it.” 


WICHITA THE HOME OF ALFALFA MILLING. 


Alfalfa milling may still be an infant industry, 
but it has proved to be a remarkably precocious 
youngster. The birth of the industry took place 
only four years ago, and Wichita, Kan., claims 
the distinction of being the place where the 
auspicious event occurred. Alfalfa meal  origi- 
nated, we are told, as a result of experiments 
on a new poultry food. Alfalfa hay was ground 
into chicken feed and so well did the fowls thrive 
on it that it was tried on larger stock and found 
successful. 

At this time Wichita had but one little alfalfa 
mill, turning out one to four tons daily, used 
mostly as a poultry food. With the success of 
alfalfa as a general stock food the mill was en- 
larged and other plants sprang up. This was 
four years ago. To-day Wichita has six large 
alfalfa meal mills running, with a combined ca- 
pacity of something like 500 tons daily. 

Otto Weiss, owner of one of the largest alfalfa 
mills in Wichita, and a pioneer in the business, 
is enthusiastic over the prospects of alfalfa. He 
believes its future to be absolutely unlimited. To- 
day, as Mr. Weiss points out, alfalfa stock food 
from Wichita is sold in over 100 of the largest 
cities in twenty different states. At that, the 
East is just beginning to know alfalfa stock food 
and when that section of the country begins to 
appreciate and understand it the present output 
of the western mills will rapidly increase. Cer- 
tainly alfalfa meal can feel proud of its record. 


KANSAS AND HER ALFALFA, 


BY SEC’Y COBURN. 

Kansas is unique in many things, but in none 
more than in the commanding position she occu- 
pies in relation to alfalfa growing. Her develop- 
ment in this industry has been one of the 
marvels of her prolific agriculture, and with al- 
falfa, as with winter wheat, no other state is 
her equal in its area and production. The alfalfa 
field of Kansas now approximates nearly three- 
quarters of a million acres, and but three culti- 
vated crops exceed it in annual area, viz: Wheat, 
corn and oats. In combination with these alfalfa 
furnishes Kansans in abundance with perhaps the 
best and cheapest rations anywhere available for 
the maintenance of their live stock, for the 
excellence of which they are famed. 

The credulity of the stranger to alfalfa, how- 
ever fair minded, is invariably taxed by a reci- 
tation of the truth about this wonderful plant; 
even the facts cut in two leave him in a per- 
turbed state of doubt as to the veracity of the 
narrator, but thoroughly convincing are the ex- 
periences of those who are actually its growers. 
It is a perennial blessing to those who are so 
fortunate as to have an area devoted to its cul- 
ture; yielding annually, whether the season be 
wet or dry, its several cuttings of hay, unsur- 
passed in tonnage and quality, it is indeed 
esteemed as a benefaction and doubly appreci- 
ated in those portions where it flourishes but 
where the elovers do not prosper. Another 
feature, too, that the wideawake farmer does not 
overlook or minimize, is the improving effects 
of its roots, restoring and enriching rather than 
depleting the fertility of the soil in which they 
grow, to the great benefit of other succeeding 
crops. As is well known, alfalfa is one of the 
oldest of forage plants, but to the husbandry of 
the American farmer it is of but recent acquisi- 
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tion. Kansans were among the foremost to cor- 
rectly estimate its worth, and its widespread 
introduction in the Sunflower State has been 
one of the most important factors in increasing 
bank deposits and the per capita wealth. 

In Kansas alfalfa growing was a prelude to 
prosperity, and is the steadfast promoter of her 
progress. From comparative obscurity it has 
steadily risen to the foremost rank of the hay 
plants, and has already resulted in quadrupling 
the state’s output of tame hay. In 1890, the 
value of the tame hay crop- was two million 
dollars, while that of 1905 was worth over 10% 
million dollars. The annual value of products of 
live stock in that time has been practically 
doubled, and alfalfa has made of Kansas, if not 
first, one of the foremost states in dairying—a 
most desirable branch of husbandry that intelli- 
gently and generally followed well-nigh insures 
continued and enlarged prosperity. Alfalfa, it 
seems, supplied the one requisite Providence 
failed to provide in establishing the otherwise 
ready-made conditions for dairying in Kansas, 
and the attention being given this mode of in- 
tensive farming in nearly every locality is hav- 
ing its beneficial influence, commercially and 
socially. 

As a hay there is none so good for all kinds of 
live stock as alfalfa, and for horses and hogs it 
is a most invaluable food either as a hay, a 
soiling crop, or as pasture. As a meat-maker, 
mi'k-maker and money-maker it is equally prized, 
and as a renovator and improver of soils it has 
no competitor. 
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HAY AT PITTSBURG. 


_ The best criterion on the hay market at any 
time is the number of ears in the yards, left 
over and the billings of cars in transit. The 
total number of these three factors at this point 
for the last three weeks has averaged, when 
recapitulated twice each week, 150 cars. This 
is the normal number best suited for the steady 
requirements of this market. 

The consumption of hay in’ Pittsburg for the 
four months ending September 30 averaged about 
twenty-five cars per day during that period, while * 
the receipts per day during the following eight 
months ending May 81 average about four cars 
per day. From these general figures it will be 
seen that if, at this time of the year, our billings, 
arrivals and holdovers exceed 150 cars for the 
grand total, we are due for excessive receipts 
and dull market. This will argue that the pres- 
ent outlook is for a steady to normal market at 
present and perhaps for the whole of November. 

While it is true we have enough hay in sight 
for all purposes, we are of necessity shy of No. 1 
Timothy, for the receipts are mostly of No. 2 
Timothy, liners and a free distribution of clover- 
mixed hay. The shipment of No. 1 Timothy at 
this time is therefore advised, for prices on this 
good grade of hay will be steady to firmer; not 
firm enough to predict a marked advance, but a 
strong enough market to take care of any and 
all shipments of No. 1 Timothy. 

There is no special activity to be noted for any 
other grade. Farmers are still free sellers of 
Clover Mixed and plain No. 2 Timothy, cars are 
easy, and the terminal markets generally are 
fairly well supplied. Added to this there is no 
increased consumption at receiving points, and 
notwithstanding reports to the contrary, farmers 
are not feeding much hay. Rough feed is not at 
all scarce. Good, fine Prairie hay can be handled 
to advantage—Hay and Grain Reporter, Novem- 
ber 10. 


M. S. Mead, formerly agent of the E. & W. 
Transportation Co., Anchor Line, at Milwaukee, has 
been appointed agent of the Anchor Line at Erie, 
Pa., taking effect April 1, 1908, succeeding C. W. 
Payne, deceased. Mr. Mead’s address will be 
Anchor Line Dock, Erie, Pa. 

H. A. Juneau, chief weighmaster at Superior, 
reports that of the cars of grain handled by 
the Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse Commis- 
sion at that market in October, 4,832 arrived in 
leaky condition, as follows: Leaking at grain 
door, 3,479; at ends, 1,760; at sides, 807; at 
corners, 445; at drawbars, 240; at bottom, 72. 
The following report is made of new work noted 
on cars arriving, whether done before or after 
grain was loaded, to be determined between 


shipper and railroad company: Cars. reported 
“newly nailed,’ “patched” or “cleated,” 1,162; 
cars with leaks stuffed with “rags,’ “waste,” 


“paper” or “grass,” 44; cars showing depression 
in grain line, 13; reported in “bad order” on end 
or sides, 21; reported as having been loads from 
“wrecked cars,’ 2; evidence of having been re- 
paired en route, 4; cars with no side doors, 53; 
no end doors, 4; with side door nailed, 10. Seal 
Record—Cars no end seals, 1,038; no side seals, 
503; broken seals, 117; cars end door open, 155; 
cars side doors open, 113. 
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CROP REPORTS 


The Kansas corn crop is late. Forage crops 
are all reported good. The Kaffir corn crop is 
said to be enormous. 


Advices from various sections of Indiana show 


that the corn crop in that state will be larger 
than at first expected. 
The Michigan November crop report indicated 


the condition of wheat to be 74, against 86 a year 
ago, with a five-year average of 84. The corn 
yield was estimated at 30 bushels per acre. 


Recent heayy rains in southern Oregon and 
northern California have led to heavy plantings 
of wheat by the farmers in those sections. Much 
new land will also be cleared and seeded for the 
first time. 


The total winter wheat acreage is estimated at 
27,000,000, as against 31,000,000 sown last fall, 
with prospects poor. Texas and Oklahoma show 
an increase in acreage, with a reduction nearly 
everywhere else. 


Brown-Tracy of Minneapolis wired that well- 
posted receivers estimated that 70 per cent of 
the oats crop had been marketed and that far- 
mers would need most of those they had left. 
Country elevator stocks are light. 


Broomhall -cables that Argentine reports fa- 
vorable weather, with an exportable surplus esti- 
mated at 104,000,000 bushels. Cold weather in 
France and Germany are retarding their crops. 
In Russia there have been some complaints about 
the condition of corn. 


The Ohio State Report gives the wheat condi- 
tion in that state only 56, as against 82 a year 
ago, when it improved to 94 in June. The area 
sown is only 76 per cent of last fall, or 1,446,000 
acres. The corn crop compared with an average 
is estimated at 83, as against 73 a year ago. The 
rye condition is given as 62, against 85 a year 
ago. 


The final report of Secretary George Wells of 
the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Association placed the 
estimate of the Iowa corn crop at 287,000,000 
bushels, being a gain of 7,000,000 bushels during 
September and an increase of 15 per cent over 
last year. The report claims that 10 per cent 
of the yield will be soft. Good weather in the 
early part of October largely increased the pre- 
liminary estimates. 


Secretary Prouty of the Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association says of corn: “In my opinion, 
we have more than ever before in the history of 
Oklahoma. We will yield this year .anywhere 
from 130,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels. Regarding 
the fall sowing of wheat, I have no. hesitancy 
in saying the acreage, as compared with last year, 
will be decreased at least 25 per cent, but with 
favorable conditions this decreased acreage will 
be utilized very largely for corn next spring. 
Condition of growing plant is ideal, as we have 
never suffered from lack of moisture since the 
grain has been planted.” 


B. W. Snow recently stated that the December 
report will likely be the lowest in many years. 
He said further: “The serious part of the situa- 
tion in the drouth sections is not so much the 
question of acreage, because seeding is still being 
rushed and can be continued for some time, but 
the sickly growth of the plants. This will tell 
on the harvest, especially if the winter is severe. 
The drouth has been the severest in twenty-five 
years. The soil has never been worked down to 
make a good seed bed. This has made the 
ground cloddy, exposed the roots and prevented 
growth. The area of greatest severity is east 
of the Mississippi River, but the effect will be 
spread over the entire belt in varying degree.” 

The Bureau of Statistics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has made preliminary 
estimates of the production of the principal crops 
of the United States, a summary of which, with 
comparisons, is as follows: 


Production (000 omitted). Quality. 

Crop. 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 
GOTT Ge i ee pee 2,642,687 . 2,592,320 86.9 82.8 
Winter wheat..... 425,940 409,442 90.1 90.5 
Spring wheat 234,080 224,645 88.2 88.8 

Total wheat 660,020 634,087 89.4 89.9 
AGS eet peeree reat oe 789,161 754,443 81.3 77.0 
PUA a merts ites a 167,482 153.597. 89.3 88.2 
VG Mee aie Meant 30.921 31.566 92.7 91.6 
Buckwheat ...... 15,648 14,290; - 90:7 87:3 
Wiseseed: 0... 25,717 25,851 91.4 89.7 
Rice (rough) .... 22,718 US:7388 88.4 as... 
Potatoesn sissies 2 274,660 .297,942 87.6 88.3 
Hay: . toned c2. nan 67,743 63,677. 94.5 90.5 
Tobacco, lbs. ....«. 629.634 698,126 87.9 90.0 

The above crops, which represent approxi. 


mately 70 per cent of the value of all farm crops, 
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are this year in the aggregate about 3 per cent 
greater than in 1907, and 2.4 per cent greater 
than the average of the preceding five years. 
The average weight of oats per measured bushel 
was in 1908, 29.8 pounds; in 1907, 29.4 pounds; 
1906, 32 pounds. 


The Manitoba Grain Dealers’ Association esti- 
mates the wheat crop of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta at 99,311,840 bushels, against 74,- 
000,000 last year. This year’s crop has been 
distributed as follows: 


Bushels. 

Wheat inspected up to November 1..... 25,453,000 
Wheat in transit, not inspected......... 1,400,000 
Wheat. in country.: stores nai sole seni 14,160,000 
Wheat: in-country -millsin.< a2. esse uae 8,000,000 
Reserves for food and seed............. 12,000,090 
Surplus. in. farmers’) hands:ce-coeas ses 38,298,840 
Total, | s:csiscts sceve ani eee ee ee 99,311,840 


Of this crop 22 per cent was No. 4 grade or 
lower. 


The Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture reported on November 9 from 
Washington, giving the average yield per acre 
of corn at 26.2 bushels, as against 25.9 bushels 
last year and a ten-year average of 25.6. This 
would indicate a total production of 2,642,687,000 
bushels, compared with 2,592,320,000 bushels last 
year. The quality is given as 86.9, as compared 
with 82.8 a year ago, and 84.3 for a ten-year aver- 


age. Comparisons for important corn states fol- 
low: 4 
Yield Total production 

peracre, (000 omitted), Quality, 

1908. 1908. 1907. 1908. 1907. 

States. Bu Bu. Bilwuel GoueG: 
TWhinotstan.. -ts: eset 31.6 294,860 342,756 90 86 
TOWAtL tise tae 31.7 287,456 270,220 87 78 
MISSOUTi onasceees 27.0 203,684 241,025.80 88 
Nebraska 27.0 205,767 179,328 88 84 
Tndianavee semen ts 30.3 137,835 168,840 90 82 
MOXAS ct sre ceaeee 25.7 201,848 155,589 87 82 
Kean Basia: tien sitet 22.0 152:900 155,142 °83 +83 
LO Th Co mere itas no oe ot oe 38.5 130,900 117,640 93 78 
Oklahoma ........ 24.8 122,239 113,265 81 80 
Kentucky =v jdoaten 25.2 84,823 93,060 84 88 
Tennessee ........ 24.8 74,747 78,364 88 88 
Geor ela wasnt ce 12.5 56,438 57,538 89 92 
Michigan] aa.ci exes 31.8 60,420 57,190 90 74 
South Dakota......29.7 57,677 47,175 91 81 
Wisconsin (ices Bont 49,674 46,688 84 76 
Winciniaiuees terse st 26.0 48,828 46,025 89 90 
Pennsylvania ..... 39.5 55,814 45,922 91 75 
Alapamanion wari 14.7 44,835 45,896 88 86 
North Carolina....18.0 50,166 45,078 86 90 
Minnesota ........ 29.0 46,835 43,605 83 70 
AT KANSASH np ctolestetoute 20.2 52,540 43,430 82 71 
ATE \OthGnsi cai ote: 21.8 222,451 198,544 88 83 


United States. ...26.2 2,642,687 2,592,320 86.9 82.8 


[Circular 17, B. S., Dept. of Agr.] 
GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS: VALUE, 
SCOPE AND PREPARATION. 


BY CHAS. C. CLARK, 
Associate Statistician. 


Prices of agricultural products are primarily 
governed by the law of supply and demand; 
therefore early information concerning the supply 
is of value to all. Those who produce and those 
who consume are vitally interested as well as 
the dealer who stands between them. The mu- 
tual relations and interests of agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce and labor demand that there 
should be published at brief intervals during the 
crop season reliable information on the condi- 
tion, acreage, production and value of the prin- 
cipal crops, by states and agricultural areas. 

Foreign countries depend to a large and in- 
creasing extent upon the United States for agri- 
cultural products. To meet the market demands 
at home and abroad is the mission of American 
agriculture, The manufacturer, the merchant, 
the mechanic, the skilled operative in the factory, 
in fact, all who consume the products of Ameri- 
can agriculture, whether at home or abroad, are 
interested in the monthly Government reports of 
conditions on the farms of the United States. 

As commerce consists largely in an exchange 
of the products of agriculture and manufacture 
among their respective producers, commerce 
thrives as the farmer and the factory operator 
prosper. Some individuals, however, do not al- 
ways regard the common welfare, and injurious 
commercial speculations occur when ignorance 
prevails concerning the condition of our crops 
and the true relations of supply and demand, At 
such times the farmer often does not obtain just 
prices, while the consumer derives no benefit 
and business is injuriously affected. The con- 
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sequences of false reports concerning the con- 
dition and prospective yield of the cotton crop 
alone may be very damaging. If there were no 
adequate Government crop-reporting service, and 
by misleading reports speculators should depress 
the price a single cent per pound, growers would 
lose $60,000,000 or more; if prices were im- 
properly increased, manufacturers and allied in- 
terests would be affected to a proportionate 
degree. ‘ 

The Government crop reports are especially 
valuab'e to farmers, who are benefited by them 
both directly and indirectly. Those farmers who 
read the reports and thus keep informed as to 
condition and prospects of crops profit in a di- 
rect way, while all are indirectly benefited 
through this knowledge being imparted to the 
great body of progressive and intelligent farmers 
and dealers instead of remaining the exclusive 
possession of a few persons. 

It is well known that speculators and large 
dealers in farm products do not depend entirely 
upon Government reports for information con- 
cerning crop conditions. They have traveling 
agents and correspondents (usually local buyers) 
throughout the United States, who keep them 
posted upon local conditions, and the large buyer 
or speculator in return gives to these local buyers 
or correspondents information in regard to gen- 
eral conditions. Local buyers know the condi- 
tions of crops in their vicinity better, as a rule, 
than the average farmer, because it is their busi- 
ness to keep well informed. The farmer cannot, 
by refusing to report for his locality the condi- 
tion of crops, prevent buyers or speculators from 
knowing the condition of the crop. But without 
the Government crop reports, which are made up 
largely by and for him, the farmer could not be 
sure of receiving any equivalent information from 
a disinterested source. He may know very well 
the condition of crops in his own locality, but 
must depend upon reports of others, in the news- 
papers or elsewhere, for the conditions of the 
entire crop. Prices in his home market are 
influenced, as a rule, more by the condition of 
the whole crop than by local conditions. The 
entire wheat crop of his county may be destroyed 
and prices be low, if the entire crop is large, or 
his county may have a “bumper” crop and prices 
be very high, if the entire crop is short. 

Some private crop reports published in news- 
papers are honestly prepared and more or less 
reliable; on the other hand, misleading crop re- 
ports are frequently sent throughout the country 
to affect prices in the interest of speculators. 
The average farmer does not know which reports 
are reliable and which are sent out to mislead. 
The Government reports enable farmers to keep 
themselves informed as to the general conditions, 
while the wide publicity given them checks and 
limits the evils of false reports sent out by per- 
sons interested in forcing the prices of products 
to figures not justified by actual conditions. 

The more certainty there is as to the supply 
of and demand for a crop the less hazard or 
speculation there is in the business of distribut- 
ing the crop, to the benefit, in the long run, of 
both producer and consumer. 

Large manufacturing firms and agricultural im- 
plement or hardware companies, who neither buy 
nor sell farm products, are much interested in 
the prospects and conditions of crops, This 
knowledge enables them to distribute their wares 
more economically by sending large consignments 
to sections where crops are good and farmers 
have the power to buy, and less to sections of 
crop shortage where there is obviously less de- 
mand. Few farmers realize how much is saved 
by the even distribution of wares which they 
buy from a knowledge of crop prospects. By 
this saving, farmers in the long run are bene- 
fited. 

It is important to railroad companies to know 
the probable size of crops in the country in order 
to provide sufficient cars. The more nearly they 
can learn the size of the crops the better able 
are they to move them economically and 
promptly. Here again, in the long run, farmers 
are indirectly benefited by the cheaper distribu- 
tion of the crop, due to better information of 
crop conditions. z 

Under modern trade regulations and conditions, 
prompt and reliable information regarding agricul- 
tural areas, prospects and yields is also an im- 
portant factor in the proper conduct of com- 
mercial, industrial and transportation enterprises. 
The earlier the information regarding the proba- 
ble production of the great agricultural commodi- 
ties can be made public, the more safely can the 
business of the country be managed from year 
to year. 

Retail dealers in all lines of goods, whether 
in city or country, order from wholesale mer- 
chants, jobbers or manufacturers the goods they 
expect to sell many weeks, frequently months, 
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before actual purchase and shipment. Jobbers 
follow the same course, and manufacturers pro- 
duce the goods and wares handled by merchants 
of every class far ahead of their actual distribu- 
tion and consumption. 

For example, retail shoe dealers place their or- 
ders in summer for shoes to be sold during the 
fall, winter, or following spring months. Whole- 
sale shoe dealers and jobbers, similarly, order 
from manufacturers the particular qualities and 
styles of shoes indicated by the orders of the 
retail dealers in such quantities as the orders 
show to be necessary. The manufacturers, con- 
stantly receiving these orders, adjust, as closely 
as they can, their purchases of material, employ- 
ment of operatives, and quantity of output so as 
to enable them to supply the quantity of shoes 
which have been or are likely to be ordered, 
their aim being, on the one hand, to meet fully 
and promptly the requirements of trade (in other 
words, the demand of the purchasing public) and, 
on the other hand, to avoid such over-production 
as will result in a large surplus unsalable except 
at a loss. 

The same ideas and rules prevail throughout 
every branch of trade, commerce and transporta- 
tion, the shoe business being simply an example 
of other lines of business in the matter of “doing 
things in advance.” 

Now, it is universally conceded that farming— 
agriculture—is the basic industry upon which all 
other industries greatly depend. The measure of 
the country’s crops is to a large extent the 
measure of the country’s prosperity, and the pur- 
chasing power of the peop'e is increased or 
diminished as the crops are bountiful or meager. 
Therefore the commercial interests of the coun- 
try are vitally affected by the quantity and 
quality of the crops; and it becomes a matter of 
vast importance to them to know “in advance” 
what the crop prospects are during the growing 
season and what the output is at harvest. 

With such information carefully and_ scien- 
tifically gathered and compiled, and honestly dis- 
seminated, so that it can be depended upon as 
being as reliable as any forecast or estimate can 
possibly be, and relied upon as emanating from 
an impartial and disinterested source, the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the country can 
certainly act with a degree of prudence and in- 
telligence not possible were the information lack- 
ing. 

If reports show, during the growing season, 
that the condition of wheat is such as to indi- 
cate a full crop on a large area, the merchants 
of the wheat-producing sections of the country 
know that they can give liberal orders for goods 
to be handled by them several weeks or months 
later; the manufacturers, located far from the 
wheat fields, know where there will be a large 
demand for such of their products as are used 
by all dependent upon the wheat industry; the 
railroad companies know they will have heavy 
freights to transport; and so the advance knowl- 
edge regarding the probable future outcome of 
the crop serves as a guide to every branch of 
commerce and trade connected with the wheat- 
growing areas of the country. The same is true 
as to the other crops—corn, cotton, oats, rye, 
tobacco, etc. 

If, on the other hand, the condition of growing 
crops is unfavorable reliable information to that 
effect is equally, in fact more, important to trade 
and commerce than when the promise is good. 
For, when conditions are unfavorable, the mer- 
chants, manufacturers and transporters must 
move with a degree of caution not necessary 
when the prospects are highly encouraging. 

It was to remedy the evils and to subserve 
and protect the interests of all, as above noted, 
that Congress provided for issuing monthly crop 
reports, and the crop-reporting service of the 
Department of Agriculture aims to supply the 
public at large with impartial, unbiased informa- 
tion regarding crop areas, conditions and yields 
which, it must be apparent, is highly essential 
and beneficial not only to farmers, but also, 
equally, to our commercial .interests of every 
kind and class. 


ORIGIN OF THE CROP-REPORTING SERVICE. 


The first enactment authorizing the collection 
of agricultural statistics by the Department of 
Agriculture was the act, passed May 15, 1862, 
establishing the Department, “the general de- 
sign and duties of which shall be to acquire 
and to diffuse among the people of the United 
States information on subjects connected with 
agriculture, in the most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word.” The Commissioner 
was required by this act to “procure and _ pre- 
serve all information concerning agriculture 
which he can obtain by means of books, corre- 
spondence, and by practical and scientific ex- 
periments, accurate records of which experiments 
shall be kept in his office, by the collection of 
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statistics, and by any other appropriate means 
within his power.” 

The first appropriation for. collecting agri- 
cultural statistics by the Department was _ pro- 
vided for by the act of February 25, 1868, which 
was made in bulk for the work of the Depart- 
ment, amounting in all to $90,000. The then 
Commissioner of Agriculture allotted a part of 
this amount for collecting agricultural statistics, 
and appointed a_ statistician for that purpose. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1865, the 
first distinct and separate provision was made 
for collecting agricultural statistics for informa- 
tion and reports, and the amount of $20,000 was 
appropriated. 

From an allotment of a few thousand dollars 
each year at first the crop-reporting service has 
been evolved, perfected and enlarged into the 
Bureau of Statistics of this Department. 

The appropriation act for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1908, carried appropriations of about $220,000 
for the ‘Bureau of Statistics, and for the cur- 
rent year the appropriation has been increased 


to about $222,000. As the appropriations for the 
statistical and crop-reporting service have been 
gradually increased during the past several years, 
the field service and organization of the Bureau 
have been correspondingly enlarged. 

METHODS OF CROP REPORTING. 
issues each month 


The Bureau of Statistics 


detailed reports relating to agricultural condi- 
tions throughout the United States, the data 
upon which they are based being obtained 


through a special field service, a corps of state 
statistical agents and a large body of voluntary 
correspondents composed of the following 
classes: County correspondents, township carre- 
spondents, individual farmers and special cotton 
correspondents. 

The special field service consists of seventeen 
traveling agents, each assigned to report for a 
separate group of states. These agents are espe- 
cially qualified by statistical training and prac- 
tical knowledge of crops. They systematically 
travel over the district assigned to them, care- 
fully note the development of each crop, keep 
in touch with best informed opinion and render 
written and telegraphic reports monthly and at 
such other times as required. 

There are forty-five state statistical agents, each 
located in a different state. Each reports for his 
state as a whole, and maintains a corps of corre- 
spondents entirely independent of those report- 
ing directly to the Department at Washington. 
These state statistical correspondents report each 
month directly to the state agent on schedules 
furnished him. The reports are then tabulated 
and weighted according to the relative product 
or area of the given crop in each county repre- 
sented, and are summarized by the state agent, 
who co-ordinates and analyzes them in the light 
of his personal knowledge of conditions, and from 
them prepares his reports to the Department. 

There are approximately 2,800 counties of agri- 
cultural importance in the United States. In 
each the Department has a principal county cor- 
respondent who maintains an organization of sey- 
eral assistants. These county correspondents 
are selected with specal reference to their qual- 
ifications and constitute an efficient branch of 
the crop-reporting service. They make _ the 
county the geographical unit of their reports, and, 
after obtaining data each month from their as- 
sistants and supplementing these with informa- 
tion obtained from their own observation and 
knowledge, report directly to the Department at 
Washington. 

In the townships and voting precincts of the 
United States in which farming operations are 
extensively carried on, the Department has town- 
ship correspondents who make the township or 
precinct the geographical basis of reports, which 
they also send directly to the Department each 
month. 

Finally, at the end of the growing season a 
large number of individual farmers and planters 
report on the results of their own individual 
farming operations during the year: valuable 
data are also secured from 30,000 mills. and ele- 
vators. 

With regard to cotton, all the information from 
the foregoing sources is supplemented by that 
furnished by special cotton correspondents, em- 
bracing a large number of persons intimately con- 
cerned in the cotton industry; and, in addition, 
inquiries in relation to acreage and yield per 
acre of cotton are addressed to the Bureau of 
the Census’ list of cotton ginners through the 
courtesy of that Bureau. 


SCOPE OF CROP REPORTS. 


Beginning with the planting, data are gathered 
and reports made as to the condition and acre- 
age of each of the principal agricultural products, 
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such as corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, 
hay, cotton, tobacco, rice, etc. As the crops pro- 
gress the prospects are reflected in monthly con- 
dition reports upon each growing crop; such re- 
ports being expressed in percentages, 100 repre- 
senting a normal condition. A normal condition 
of 100 would be the condition of the plant where 
it gives promise of such a crop as might be ex- 
pected if the plant were not subjected to damag- 
ing influences, but grew bountifully and under 
favorable conditions, including favorable weather, 
freedom from damaging insects, ete. A “normal 
crop” is not a crop which might be raised by ex- 
ceptional skill or by an exceptional farmer, but 
such a crop that, planted and cultivated, will be 
produced if not subjected to damaging influences. 
At harvest time the yields per acre are ascer- 
tained, which, being multiplied by the acreage 
figures already ascertained, give the production 
or quantitative figures for the year. 

Eleven monthly reports on the principal ¢rops 
are received yearly from each of the special field 
agents, county correspondents, state statistical 
agents and township correspondents, and one re- 
port relating to the acreage and production of 
general crops annually from individual farmers. 

Six special cotton reports are received during 
the growing season from the special field agents, 
from the county correspondents, from the state 
statistical agents, and from township correspond- 
ents, and the first and last of these reports are 
supplemented by returns from individual farmers, 
special correspondents and cotton ginners. 

The general reports for January and February 
are combined on one schedule and relate to the 
number and value of farm animals. 

The general report for March relates to the 
stock of grain in farmers’ hands, the distribution 
and consumption of corn, wheat and oats, and 
the average natural weight per bushel of the 
wheat and oats crop of the previous year. 

Reports on the condition of the crops each year 
begin with the April report, when the condition 
of winter wheat and rye, prevailing diseases of 
farm animals, and losses from disease and ex- 
posure are dealt with. 

The report for May comes at a time when few 
of the crops are sufficiently advanced for their 
condition to be reported upon; consequently the 
inquiries relative to condition apply only to win- 
ter wheat, rye, meadow lands and spring pasture. 
This schedule also deals with the portion, if any, 
of the original acreage sown to winter wheat that 
for any reason has been or will be abandoned, 
and contains inquiries with regard to farm labor 
and tenants. . 

The schedule for June deals with the acreage 


of six crops, the most important of which is 
spring wheat. It also covers the condition of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, clover, spring pastures, 


apples, peaches and rice. 

The July schedule deals with 
corn, potatoes, tobacco and _ sugar 
stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands; the average 
condition of all the principal crops, fruits and 
spring pastures, and the average weight of wool 
per fleece. 

The August schedule deals with the average 
yield of winter wheat per acre, acreage of buck- 
wheat and hay, the condition of the principal 
crops, the quality of clover hay, and the stocks 
of oats in farmers’ hands. 

The September schedule deals with the condi- 
tion, when harvested, of wheat, oats, barley and 
rye; the acreage of clover seed; the production 
of peaches, and the number and condition of 
stock hogs on hand for fattening. 

The October schedule deals with the average 
yield per acre and the quality of spring wheat, 
barley, oats, rye and hops, and the condition of 
corn, potatoes, sugar cane, tobacco, rice and 
apples. 

The November schedule deals with the aver- 
age yield per acre of corn, buckwheat, potatoes, 
hay, tobacco and rice. 

The December schedule deals with the produc- 
tion and farm prices of all the principal crops, 
the acreage of winter wheat and rye sown for 
the crop of the following year, and with the con- 
dition of winter wheat and rye. 

In addition to the foregoing the reports dur- 
ing the past two’ years have been extended to 
include condition figures of many small fruits, 
vegetables and minor products. Information in 
regard to such products has been urgently re- 
quested, and as a basis for comparison has now 
been satisfactorily established the reports are re- 
ceived with interest and favorable comment. 


TRANSMISSION OF REPORTS TO BUREAU BY 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Previous to the preparation and issuance of the 
Bureau’s reports each month, the correspondents 
of the several classes send their reports sepa- 
rately and independently to the Department at 
Washington. 

In order to prevent any possible access to re- 


the acreage of 
cane; the 
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ports which relate to speculative crops, and to 
render it absolutely impossible for premature in- 
formation to be derived from them, all the re- 
ports from the state statistical agents, as well as 
those of the special field agents, are sent to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in specially prepared 
envelopes addressed in red ink with the letter 
“A” plainly marked on them. By an arrange- 
ment with the postal authorities these envelopes 
are delivered to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
sealed mail pouches. These pouches are opened 
only by the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, and 
the reports, with seals unbroken, are immediately 
placed in the safe in the Secretary’s office, where 
they remain sealed until the morning of the day 
on which the Bureau report is issued, when they 
are delivered to the Statistician by the Secre- 
tary or the Assistant Secretary. The combina- 
tion for opening the safe in which such docu- 
ments are kept is known only to the Secretary 
and the Asssistant Secretary of Agriculture. Re- 
ports from special field agents and state statis- 
tical agents residing at points more than 500 
miles from Washington are sent by telegraph, in 
cipher. Those in regard to speculative crops are 
addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Reports from the state statistical agents and 
special field service in relation to non-specula- 
tive crops are sent in similar envelopes marked 
“B” to the Bureau of Statistics and are kept se- 
curely in a safe until the data are required by 
the Statistician in computing estimates regard- 
ing the crops to which they relate. The reports 
from the county correspondents, township corre- 
spondents and other voluntary agents are sent 
to the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics by mail 
in sealed envelopes. 


PREPARATION OF REPORTS. 


The reports from the different classes of indi- 
vidual correspondents received by the Depart- 
ment are tabulated and compiled and the figure 
for each separate state arrived at. After the re- 
ports from the different counties are tabulated a 
true weighted figure for the state is secured by 
taking into consideration the relative value which 
the total acreage or production of each county 
in the state bears to the total acreage or produc- 
tion of the state. The weighted figure showing 
the value of the county is applied to the acreage, 
yield per acre, or condition, whichever it might 
be, and from the totals of the weights and the 
extensions a weighted average for the state is 
ascertained. 

The work of making the final crop estimates 
each month culminates at sessions''of the Crop- 
Reporting Board, composed of five members, 
presided over by the Statistician and Chief of Bu- 
reau as chairman, whose services are brought 
into requisition each crop-reporting day from 
among the statisticians and officials of the Bu- 
reau, and special field and state statistical agents 
who are called to Washington for the purpose. 

The personnel of the Board is changed each 
month. The meetings are held in the office of 
the Statistician, which is kept locked during ses- 
sions, no one being’ allowed to enter or leave the 
room or the Bureau, and all telephones being dis- 
connected. 

When the Board has assembled, reports and 
telegrams regarding speculative crops from state 
and field agents, which have been placed un- 
opened in a safe in the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, are delivered by the Secretary, 
opened and tabulated; and the figures, by states, 
from the several classes of correspondents and 
agents relating to all crops dealt with are tabu- 
lated in convenient parallel columns; the Board 
is thus provided with several separate estimates 
covering each state and each separate crop, made 
independently by the respective classes of corre- 
spondents and agents of the Bureau, each report- 
ing for a territory or geographical unit with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. 

Abstracts of the weather condition reports in 
relation to the different crops, by states, are also 
prepared from the weekly bulletins of the 
Weather Bureau. With all these data before the 
Board, each individual member computes inde- 
pendently, on a separate sheet or final computa- 
tion slip, his own estimate of the acreage, condi- 
tion, or yield of each crop, or of the number, 
condition, etc., of farm animals for each state 
separately. These results are then compared and 
discussed by the Board under the supervision otf 
the chairman, and the final figures for each state 
are decided upon. 

The estimates by states as finally determined 
by the board are weighted by the acreage fig- 
ures for the respective states, the result for the 
United States being a true weighted average for 
each subject. Thus, the figures for the United 
States are not straight averages, which would 
be secured by dividing the sum of the state aver- 
ages by the number of states; but each state is 
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given its due weight in proportion to its produc- 
tive area for each crop. 


METHOD OF ISSUING REPORTS. 


Reports in relation to cotton, after being pre- 
pared by the Crop-Reporting Board, and person- 
ally approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, are 
issued on the first or second day of each month 
during the growing season, and reports relating 
to the principal farm crops and live stock on the 
seventh or eighth day of each month. In order 
that the information contained in these reports 
may be made available simultaneously through- 
out the entire United States, they are handed, at 
an announced hour on report days, to all appli- 
cants and to the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Postal Telegraph Cable Company, 
who have branch offices in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, for transmission to the exchanges and 
to the press. These companies have reserved 
their lines at the designated time, and forward 
immediately the figures of most interest. <A 
mimeograph or multigraph statement, also con- 
taining such estimates of condition or actual pro- 
duction, together with the corresponding esti- 
mates of former years for comparative purposes, 
is prepared and sent immediately to Exchanges, 
newspaper publications and _ individuals. The 
same day printed cards containing the essential 
facts concerning the most important crops of 
the report are mailed to the 77,000 postoffices 
throughout the United States for public display, 
thus placing most valuable information within 
the farmer’s immediate reach. 

Promptly after the issuing of the report, it, to- 
gether with other statistical information of value 
to the farmer and the country at large, is pub- 
lished in the Crop Reporter, an eight-page publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Statistics, under the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture. An 
edition of over 120,000 copies is distributed to the 
correspondents and other’ interested’ parties 
throughout the United States each month. 


UNIFORM GRADING. 


The basis for the agitation for uniform grad- 
ing is the unsatisfactoriness experienced by ship- 
pers and receivers of the differences that may 
exist in markets as to what shall constitute cer- 
tain grades and the narrow intent that possesses 
some people to profit through loose grading 
methods. There is always more or less friction 
between buyers and sellers and the necessity of 
a fair and impartial inspection system is mani- 
fest to all. 

A market must rest upon the integrity of its 
inspection. The buyer is one to be solicited. 
If the seller did not have to cultivate his cus- 
tomers, urge the excellence of his wares, the 
great advertising era that is dominant in the 
world would never have been called into exist- 
ence, A market must have a sound foundation 
before even printers’ ink can sustain its activity. 
The quality of its goods and the treatment ac- 
corded its buyers are primal assets. This is the 
best kind of advertising and all other is an- 
cillary. 

The chief cause in the agitation for uniform 
grading that was discussed so vigorously at the 
St. Louis meeting of the grain dealers was due 
to the dissatisfaction that seaboard receivers 
have expressed over the discrepancy in grain 
bought to arrive. Their claim has been that it 
was neither up to sample nor properly docked in 
many instances. The friction reached such a 
degree of irritation that the governors of the 
two great commonwealths of Missouri and _ Illi- 
nois were requested to investigate the inspection 
departments of their respective states. 

Our foreign trade has suffered materially from 
grading that did not meet the approval of im- 
porters. This is a statement that bobs up at 
nearly every meeting that deals with foreign 
trade. Competition is getting too keen, the com- 
merce of the world too necessary and too big to 
be checked in its expansion because by peculiar 
practices that spell losses rather than profits in 
the end. 

Uniform grading under Federal government in- 
spection seems destined to be-adopted some day. 
It is not a radical innovation. It is only a sub- 
stitution that whether better or not than the pres- 
ent system will give to foreign buyers the Fed- 
eral government stamp which carries more charm 
than individual states. And domestic buyers 
rather welcome the change.—Minneapolis Market 
Record. 


Shippers in the Northwest complain of the 
condition of cars furnished them as being very 
bad. The number of cars arriving at Duluth and 
Minneapolis terminals is certainly so very large 
as to be more noticeable than usual. 


‘TRADE 


The CO-OPERATIVES 


The Odell "«~mers’ Elevator Co., at Odell, Neb., 
has been sued for $926.92 by T. H. Bunch & Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., for damages resulting from un- 
filled contracts for grain. 


The Stonington Farmers’ Grain Co., Stonington, 
Ill., with elevators at Stonington and at Blue 
Mound, has been in operation for two years, 
but has paid no dividends. 


The Farmers’ Society of Equity was organized 
at fndianapolis on October 29 by J. A. Everett 
and others. This is an opposition to the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity, of which Mr. Everett was 
the founder some years ago, but of which he was 
crowded out. some time ago. 


The Farmers Bank of Emerado, N. D., has be- 
gun suit against the Emerado Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. to recover an overdraft of $3,257.97. The 
bank’s complaint is that the plaintiff had on de- 
posit for the elevator company June 19, 1907, 
$6,660.98, which was subject to check; that the 
defendant made deposits and drew checks at 
various times, and on October 3, 1907, had over- 
drawn the account in the sum of $3,257.97. This, 
the plaintiff says, it has demanded and that the 
defendant has made no reply. 
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SOCIETY OF EQUITY’S ANNUAL. 


The spring wheat and flax growers’ branch 
(three states) of the American Society of Equity 
held an annual meeting at Fargo, N. D., on 
October 26 with seventy-five delegates on hand 
from North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota. 

The chairman, Theodore G. Nelson, said that 
“in order for the farmer to get the most out 
of his crops it was necessary for him to pledge 
his grain’—that is, not to sell it until some 
factotum of the Society gave him permission to 
do so; and that “in order to do away with a large 
number of middlemen’s profits it was the inten- 
tion of the officers to secure a pooling of the 
crops for next year, which would be sold by a 
committee from and appointed by the district 
union members, and that 1 cent per bushel should 
be taken from the selling price to pay the ex- 
penses of selling the grain in this manner.” 

E. D. Pauley, national secretary, was on hand, 
making an effort to sell a number of life mem- 
berships, which could be secured by paying $50. 
“The Society needs the money.” 

The committee on legislation made a report 
recommending the following, among other things, 
which was adopted: 

That state laws be enacted requiring hay 
balers and thrashers to report to proper officers 
the number of bales of hay pressed and the num- 
ber of bushels of grain thrashed. 

That state laws be enacted requiring all dealers 
in seed products for the farm to state the degree 
of purity of such seed. 

That we demand a law prohibiting boards of 
trade from gambling in farm products. 

That we heartily indorse the McCumber Dill 
providing for Federal inspection of farm products’ 
and insist upon its passage at the next session 
of Congress. 

That we earnestly recommend that this depart- 
ment select a committee of three to visit Wash- 
ington during the next session of Congress for 
the purpose of presenting our cause before that 
body, and that said committee shall also solicit 
foreign trade for our products. 

The committee on the pledging of grain for 
the past summer made the following report to 
the convention, which was adopted as read: 

That the fees on pledged grain shall be col- 
lected by local union secretaries wherever pos- 
sible and by them paid into the treasury of the 
local union. Local secretaries shall be allowed 
as compensation for their services as collectors 
2 per cent of all money collected. 

That the board of directors of the district 
union shall use the money collected on pledges 
to pay all solicitors, to satisfy all debts incurred 
by the state union of the grain growers’ depart- 
ment and individuals incidental to the pledging 
campaign of 1908 and keep all moneys that may 
accrue above this in the treasury and use it to 
inaugurate a pledging campaign for 1909. ~ 

One of the sessions was opened by Senator 
Hansbrough of North Dakota, who ‘congratulated 
the Society upon the promising outlook of its 
efforts to sustain the prices of farm products. 
He said that the manufacturers had succeeded 
in fixing the prices of their products and the 
railroads in regulating rates of transportation so 
as to guarantee profitable returns upon invest- 


ment. The great problem now was to prevent 
these industrial institutions from levying ex- 
cessive charges, from laying tribute upon the 


consumers in order to pay dividends upon wa- 
tered stock. The farmers, he said, would be 
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satisfied with a fair profit for their labor, upon 
a just and reasonable return upon the actual 
value of their property. The only way they could 
bring this about was through organization and 
intelligent efforts in handling and marketing 
their crops. 

“Congress,” he said, “has made an important 
beginning in the matter of legislature to protect 
the wheat farmer against the dishonest methods 
of the middlemen. It had authorized a laboratory 


system whereby the quality and condition of 
grain could be officially ascertained. These 
laboratories were now in _ successful operation 


at five leading export points, and under legisla- 
tion now in force the consignor of American 
grain could get a government certificate showing 
the character of the shipment. This would be a 
great help. Foreign buyers preferred govern- 
ment to private inspection. Under this system 
responsibility could be definitely fixed. 

“This laboratory system was a necessary step 
toward complete government inspection of grain. 
The existing law on this subject can be extended 
from time to time so as to substitute federal 
inspection for board of trade inspection. In the 
final analysis it would be better for both the 
producer and the buyer and the time is not far 
away when the commission men would gladly 
accept federal inspection as the final and best 
solution of the question. 

“The Department of Agriculture has an intelli- 
gent grasp of the subject, and with some addi- 
ticnal authority from Congress in the matter of 
grain grades a wonderful change will be wrought 
in marketing methods. There is no reason why 
the plan of the Society of Equity to have an 
official inspection of grain when a sufficient num- 
ber of producers asked for it at any given point 
should not succeed. It is both reasonable and 
practicable, and a few lines of additional law is 
all that is required. 

“The Federal inspection system can thus be 
extended so as to cover every grain center in the 
country. I believe the fee system for local in- 
spection is wise. The farmers will not object 
to paying a small fee for inspection. In this way 
the producer will be in closer touch with the 
situation. At the larger grain centers, where 
wheat required a second or third inspection, 
the government must have a permanent inspec- 
tor working in co-operation with the laboratory.” 

On the following day the Society’s “pledge’’ was 
presented and adopted, as follows: 

Whereas, It becomes necessary to maintain 
an organization with officers and assistants and 
to put forth united effort for producing and mar- 
keting our grain in order to successfully combat 
artificial causes of unsteady and generally un- 
profitable prices for our grain; and 

Whereas, The grain growers in different parts 
of the United States now have provided an or- 
ganization known as the American Society of 
Equity, Department of Grain Growers, with na- 
tional headquarters at Chicago, Ill., of which our 
district, state, county and local unions are a 
part, whose purpose and duty it is, under the 
provisions of the constitution and by-laws of said 
organization, to do everything deemed necessary 
and possible to guard the interests of the grain 
growers generally, and especially to aid them in 
obtaining equitable returns from the sale of all 
crops comprised in this department. Among the 
things which it is now deemed necessary to do 
and which will be done in proportion to funds 
created as per this pledge, are the following: Call- 
ing conventions for the purpose of discussing and 
determining what constitutes an equitable price 
for grain; when, where and how to market it, and 
such other matters as will eventually bring to the 
producer equitable returns for the toil which his 
products represent; aiding farmers to get the use 
of local and terminal storage facilities; to obtain 
money advances on grain stored, and establish 
receiving and selling agencies in the principal 
markets, and to secure honest grading and weigh- 
ing, fair freight rates, etc.; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in consideration of the foregoing 
and other covenants on the part of the American 
Society of Equity, Department of Grain Growers, 
our district, state, county and local unions, and 
other benefits that may be derived, I, the under- 
signed, do hereby agree 

First. Not to sell, promise to sell or contract 
otherwise provided, any of the crops designated 
above my, name hereon, for any other price or in 
any other manner than as may be determined by 
vote of delegates to delegate meeting to be called 
as per provision set forth on the opposite side 
hereof, all of which is a part of this agreement. 

Second. To nay in the manner directed by the 
herein provided-for delegate meeting, 1 cent for 
every bushel of wheat or flax designated above 
my name hereon or that may be raised on the 
acreage set above my name. It being agreed and 
understood that said 1 cent per bushel shall not 
become due and payable until October 15 of each 
year; provided, however, 
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First. That if, after having given notice as per 
form B, which will be furnished on application, 
I must have money advanced on said crops in 
order to hold them under the above agreement, 
having allowed a reasonable time, not less than 
twenty days, in which to get it, I shall fail to 
get not less than 50 per cent of local market 
value on said crops based on the prevailing price 
on receipt of said notice at the state headquar- 
ters, and at local current rates of interest, then 
this pledge shall be null and void. It being un- 
derstood that if required I shall store my grain in 
such manner that it may be properly insured and 
a warehouse receipt issued. 

Second. That if, after making demand, on regu- 
lar form and at least thirty days before date 
needed, for storage room for a certain number of 
bushels, the same shall not be provided at a cost 
of not more than 1 cent a bushel per month (in- 
surance included), then this pledge shall be null 
and void. 

The delegate meeting referred to is the annual 
meeting of the district union, which shall be held 
in Fargo each year some time in July. 

‘ 


ACCUSED OF FRAUD. 


On complaint of W. H. Goltra, the Albany 
Farmers’ Co. of Albany, Ore., was recently placed 
in the hands of S. M. Garland of Lebanon as 
receiver. The company is not only declared to 
be insolvent, but to be guilty of fraud, in that 
it has disposed of a large quantity of wheat and 
oats stored in its warehouse. Mr. Goltra, who 
is a capitalist and retired merchant of Albany, 
alleges that the company should have on hand 
about 60,887 bushels of oats and about 22,681 
bushels of wheat belonging to himself and other 
parties who have stored the grain in the com- 
pany’s warehouses, but that it has only about 
25,000 bushels of oats and about 4,000 bushels 
of wheat. The shortage of the company, it is 
alleged, is expected to reach at least $25,000. 

The basis of the complainant’s action, accord- 
ing to the allegations of his bill, is that the di- 
rectors of the company are disposing of a part 
of the grain remaining in the company’s pos- 
session to the injury of himself and other cred- 
itors. He alleges that the directors, “with full 
knowledge of said insolvency of said corporation, 
have. furnished money and claim to have bought 
therewith a large portion of the oats so stored 
in said warehouses of about 10,000 bushels, and 
are engaged in shipping the same out of the 
warehouses of the defendants, claiming to have 
sold the same” to certain business men who are 
named. 

He asks for an injunction to prevent the di- 
rectors from proceeding with this shipment, 
alleging that if the shipping continues he will 
not be able to receive his just proportion of the 
oats and wheat still contained in the company’s 
possession. 

The directors of the company admit the in- 
solvency of the company, but assert they are 
now -working for the best settlement possible 
for the creditors. Many of them will provide 
personal funds toward this end. The alleged 
shortage of the company is partially covered by 
bonds given by the company under the state 
warehouse license law. The present shortage is 
alleged to have occurred in grain stored during 
1906 and 1907, and the bondsmen of the company 
for those two years may be liable for a part of 
the shortage. The company gave a bond of $15,- 
000 each year. 

In the same matter the Eugene Mill and 
Elevator Company has begun an action in the 
United States court charging the company with 
disposing of wheat and oats stored in its ware- 
house and refusing to account or settle for the 
grain. The Eugene Company’s claim is for 
2,929 bushels of wheat valued at $2,753.63. 

Another claim is for 1,887 bushels of wheat. 

Perhaps the most serious allegation is made 
by William Long, a grain buyer of Eugene, who 
states that the Farmers’ Company got away with 
873 bushels of oats belonging to him and then 
issued a check uncashable when the holder of the 
warehouse receipt presented it for settlement. 
He claims to have sold the warehouse receipt 
to J. R. Baltimore, and that the latter is holding 
the check, which was refused by the bank upon 
which it was drawn. 


“We call your attention to the grading of 
wheat at Winnipeg, which shows every day a 
small amount of one northern, moderate amount 
of two northern and large amount of lower 
grades and stuff unfit to grade,” say C. E. Lewis 
& Co., Minneapolis. “This is conclusive evidence 
that the amount of good milling wheat in Can- 
adian Northwest is small while amount of 
chickenfeed is large.” 
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PERSONAL 


Henry Beadle is again in. charge of the Gib- 
bons Elevator at Glenwood, Neb. 


Fred Reynolds is buying grain this season at 
the Miller Elevator at Graceville, Minn. 
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Fred Steinhauser has succeeded Jacob Niessein 
at Sage Bros.’ Elevator at Mountain Lake, Minn. 


Theodore Wisenberger has been appointed man- 
ager of the Hawkeye Elevator at Roberts, Mont. 


A. Platner is now in charge of the elevator of 
the Ellsworth Mill and Elevator Co. at Ellis, Kan. 


E. R. Tippin is at Denison, Kan., for the present 
remodeling and rebuilding the elevator at that 
place. 


W. Flath has gone into the grain business at 
Sherwood, N. D., and is buying Canadian grain 
in hand 

Anderson & Anderson will buy grain for the 
Osceola Mill and Elevator Co. at Shafer, Minn., 
this fall. 


Jas. T. Rattray has been installed as agent 
at the Alberta Pacific Elevator Co.’s house at 
Killam, Alta. 


Herman Gillig has assumed the position of 
manager for the Monroe Grain and Milling Co., 
Monroe, Ind. 


Ashley Andrews has removed from Latimer to 
Coulter, Iowa, taking charge of an elevator in 
the latter place. 


Thomas Purdy has been given the management 
of Turner Bros.’ hay, grain and coal business at 
Cumberland, Iowa. 


F. E. Diemer has resumed his duties as local 
agent for the Grain Producers’ Elevator Co. at 
Barnesville, Minn. 


Mathew M. Levy, a prominent grain broker of 
Paris, France, was recently a visitor on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

Fred Schultz has resigned as agent for 
Columbia Elevator Co. at Scranton, N. D., 
will remove to Texas. 


S. C. Fullerton has been certified as Oklahoma 
state agent for the Lanning-Harris Coal and Grain 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 


M. Rafferty has resigned his position as agent 
for the Jameson Elevator Co. at Afton, Minn., 
and will remove to St. Paul. 


J. E. Doffing has resigned the management of 
the Farmers’ Elevator at Hastings, Minn., and has 
been succeeded by J. M. Stokes. 


J. T. Sellers and his son, Frank Sellers, who 
recently lost their elevator at Illinoi, Ill., by fire, 
are now residing at Momence, Ill. 


B. E. Rich has removed from Waverly, Ind., 
to Kankakee, Il]., where he has become associated 
with his brother, W. EH. Rich, in the grain busi- 
ness. 


S. G. Sands has taken charge of the Rogers 
Grain Co.’s business at Pontiac, Ill., and will re- 
move to that place from his former home at 
Cornell, Ill. 


John Waldorf has resigned as buyer for the 
Empire Elevator Co. at Stewart, Minn., and has 
been succeeded by Nick Schulthis, formerly of 
Hankinson, N. D. 


Claude Terwilliger has assumed charge of the 
Gribbin Elevator at Overly, N. D., recently pur- 
chased by him. Mr. Terwilliger will remove his 
family to Overly. 

Henry Hunter has resigned his position with 
the Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co. at Parker’s 
Prairie, Minn., to accept a position with a grain 
company at Ogema, Minn. 

C. H. Nobes has succeeded N. E. Norman as 
agent for the Hammer-Halvorson-Beier Elevator 
Co. at Cooperstown, N. D. Mr. Norman has re- 
moved to Turtle Lake, N. D. 


J. K. Simpson has taken the position of grain 
buyer for the Trans-Mississippi Grain Co. at Elm 
Creek, Neb. George Barrett, the former buyer, 
has been transferred to Callaway, Neb. 


Otto A. Zimmerman, a prominent young grain 
dealer of Minneapolis, and Miss Daisy G. Berry 
of San Francisco were united in marriage on 
November 4, at Mankato, Minn. Mr. and Mrs. 
Zimmerman will reside in Minneapolis. 


H. T. Robson, representing the grain house of 
Ross T. Smythe of Liverpool, England, has re- 
cently made a tour of central and western Canada 
investigating wheat conditions in those sections 
for his firm. 


August Benthe and John Emmen have resigned 
as agents for the Northwestern and Thorpe Ele- 
vator companies, respectively, at Clara City, Minn. 
J. Berghins and Peter Thein suceeed them. Later 
the Northwestern Elevator Co. decided to close its 
house at Clara City until next fall. 


the 
and 
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Standards Board it was decided to establish a 
commercial grade for barley which shall include 
all barley weighing 42 lbs. and under. 


On October 27 the Schneider Brewing Co. 
shipped 110 tons of dried brewery grain to Eng- 
land via Galveston, Tex. The grain was pur- 
chased by a representative of the King and will 
be used in the royal stables. 

Barley the feature of this grain market 
to-day. Maltsters and mixers showed their re- 
vived confidence by buying 180,000 bushels to 
arrive at 56 to 57 cents, chiefly at 57 cents, for 
feed, 58 for low-grade malting to 64% for prime. 
The new crop was marketed so freely while 
cars were plenty, the roads good and poor sell- 
ing at small discount from prime, that now it 
looks as though the movement might be mod- 
erate from this on. The brewers in Ohio and 
Indiana evidently expect more “peace and quiet- 
ness” when their new governors are installed.— 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., November 6. 


was 


BARLEY SITUATION. 


The Government crop report issued September 
1 showed a barley crop of 157,000,000 struck 
bushels, at the same time claiming a reduction 
in the condition of 4.6 with an average weight of 


45 lbs. per bushel. On October 1 the Govern- 
ment crop report showed a crop of 167,000,000 
bushels. They do not explain how this increase 


of 10,000,000 bushels came about. Were they mis- 
taken in the first report, or is the last wrong? It 
goes to show that we cannot place much reliance 
in the Government crop report. But let us await 
the final report before comparing with last season. 
The daily arrivals of barley have been the 
largest in history, but all was absorbed without 
much of a reduction in price, which goes to show 
that the barley is wanted, and mostly for mixing 
with oats, and for feeding, says W. H. Prinz in 
the American Brewers’ Review. Barley at the 
present price is the cheaper feed by 10 cents per 
bushel, and, as a farmer told me lately, one 
bushel of barley is worth more than two bushels 
of oats for feeding purposes, and the use of barley 
for this purpose will increase in the future. 
There must be another cause for these large 
shipments. The farmer must need the money, 
and has no faith in the future. It is reported that 
in Wisconsin fully 50 per cent of the barley crop 
has been marketed. Wisconsin being an old state 
with many rich farmers, what can you expect of 
the younger states? In Minnesota and Iowa, I 
am told, more than 60 per cent of the crop has 
been marketed, and in Nebraska and the Dakotas 
it runs up to 65 per cent. The farmer was not 
used to getting such a high price for his barley 
in former years, and as soon as barley went down 


he let go, being afraid it would go still lower, 
which will not be the case this year. 
THE FARMERS AND BARLEY. 

Robert J. Johnstone, in an interview with The 
Market Record, says: “Barley raising in the 
Northwest, counting only Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, has grown in recent years to 


enormous proportions so that it is now attracting 
the attention of the entire world. 


“This market as a barley center rose from 
nothing in eight years to its present size, the 
largest and broadest institution of its kind. 


The chief cause of this, however, is the fortunate 
geographical location of Minneapolis, as it lies 
in the direct path of the natural current as the 
crop is carried by the great railroads to where 
the people want the grain. 

“The barley prices of the world are now made 
in Minneapolis, where the consumers of barley 
are compelled to come for their chief supply. 
History fails to reveal a season equal to that of 
last year when the great Northwest threw 22,- 
000,000 of bushels of its crop upon the Minneap- 
olis market at fabulous prices. The trade con 
fidently expects receipts of 25,000 of bushels of 
barley this year and another phenomenal season 
will go down in the barley history of Minneapolis. 

“The enormous receipts last year were not 
expected and everyone was astonished. It will 
be equally astonishing to see a repetition this 
year of last season by way of increased receipts, 
yet this amount is less than one-fourth of the 
crop raised in the three northwestern states. 

“The production of barley has proven highly 
popular and profitable with the farmers of the 
Northwest, especially in those places where the 
land is still available at $20 to $30 per acre. 
Every report from the fields and from the farmers 
indicates continuous increase of barley. 

“To the consumer it may seem incompre- 
hensible if told that there are hundreds of in- 
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dividual farmers who raised anywhere from 5,00u 
bushels to 20,000 bushels upon their farms, yet 
this is true. It is little wonder that the farmers 
in the Northwest are growing so powerful and it 
may he said that the industry is to increase and 
the time is not far distant when Minneapolis 
will be recording barley receipts of 50,000,000 
bushels instead of 20,000,000.” 


MALTSTERS AND BREWERS CLOSE BUYERS. 


The malting market reflects the extreme con- 
servatism that general industry leans to in the 
closing period of a politcal campaign. Close 
buying has been the dominating policy of: the 
manufacturers, and conditions, as they affected 
this particular industry, have been more restrict- 
ive in their influence than in other lines. 

Brewers are more keen to the possibility of 
adverse legislation than either the stock market 
or tariff-protected corporations, says the Min- 
neapolis Market Record. Until the definiteness 
of the polls is sounded there is little reason to 
expect any encouraging tendency toward an en- 
larged demand. 

Business has been limited to immediate needs. 
No attempt has been made to extend commit- 
ments into the field of future contracts. It is a 
two-sided affair at the ruling price level; to some 
there is every indication of a steady quotation 
list based upon the necessity of a general de- 
mand and the end of the heaviest first hand mar- 
keting; to others there is the reduced consump- 
tion of beer and no betterment in industrial con- 
ditions, which, of course, is a serious factor. 

“A malt market like the present,” says The 


Brewers’ Daily Bulletin, “has not been experi- 
enced for many years. Although the present 
level of quotations is very favorable as com- 


pared with last year there is hesitation on the 
part of both brewers and maltsters. At this time, 
during previous seasons, a large part of the malt 
output has been disposed of, but history has failed 
to repeat itself this season. Consequently the 
future trend of the market is rather problem- 
atical, based upon statistics and conditions of 
former years.” 


[From the New York Evening Post.] 


A BIT OF HISTORY AND A COMPARISON. 


The September railway earnings, reflecting the 
sudden and enormously heavy movement of wheat 
to market, and the increase of a million bushels 
or so per week in the country’s wheat export, 
were to many people an interesting reminder of 
1897. The analogy deserves some closer study, 
because now, as at this time in 1897. the question 
uppermost in the popular mind is, how will this 
extraordinary movement bear on the question of 
revival in prosperity? é 

In 1897, as in 1908, trade had been dull and 
the business outlook uncertain. The fortunate 
result of the 1896 Presidential election had not, 
as many people imagine, instantaneously swept 
away the clouds from the industrial sky. Barly 
in 1897, so contemporary critics wrote, our in- 
dustries were depressed and gloomy. Prices of 
merchandise were falling; the Economist’s “index 
number” of July, 1897, was the lowest in modern 
history. In the middle of 1896 there were 191 
iron foundries in blast in the United States. with 
a weekly output of 180,500 tons, and with 815,000 
tons on hand unsold. In the middle of 1897 there 
were but 145 furnaces in blast, with only 164,000 
tons weekly output, and with 1,000,000 tons of 
accumulated iron. 

THE GRAIN SITUATION OF 1897. 

The whole world’s wheat yield in 1896 had been 
the lowest in half a dozen years; the yield in 1897 
was 250,000,000 bushels smaller. Europe’s har- 
vests alone, as a result of disastrous weather. 
were cut down from the 1,509,000,000 bushels of 
1896 to 1,157,000,000. Usually the September 
“world’s visible” of those days exceeded 150,000,- 
000 bushels; the month’s returns in 1897 showed 
only 66,500,000. While this was happening the 
United States in 1897 produced a wheat crop 
102,000,000 bushels larger than that of the year 
before, and never but once exceeded in the coun- 
try’s history. The first result was such a demand 
by Europe for our wheat and such pressure to 
move it quickly from farm to storehouse that the 
railroads could not get enough cars to handle 
their traffic or the freight brokers get enough 
ships to execute their commissions. The second 
result was a great increase, directly in railway 
earnings, and indirectly in general trade, revival 
of which set in at once when the farm communi- 
ties began to spend their. money. As everyone 
knows, the episode led rapidly to the real indus- 
trial prosperity of 1898. 

THIS YEAR’S PARALLELS. 

Like 1897, the present year followed a year of 
world-wide shortage. From 3,435,000,000 bushels 
in 1906, the world’s wheat crop fell in 1907 to 
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3,108,000,000. As in 1897, so in 1908, the Eu- 
ropean crop next after that world-wide shortage 
was even smaller. Preliminary estimates have 
figured out this year’s European harvest as 40,- 
000,000 bushels under 1907 and 216,000,000 less 
than in 1906. On August 1, as a consequence, 
Europe’s supply of wheat in granary was nearly 
13,000,000 bushels less than a year before, and 
was lower than in any but one of the ten pre- 
ceding years. In America the ‘visible supply” 
was 32,000,000 bushels below that of August, 1907. 
In the face of this came our wheat yield of this 
summer—not, indeed, like the crop of 1897, a 
“record-breaker,” but, nevertheless, larger by 25,- 
000,000 bushels than the harvest of last year. 
With foreign supplies of wheat so low, recourse 
to our market by European grain houses began 
with harvest time. In August, September and 
October our wheat exports ran 12,000,000 bushels 
ahead of 1907, but this did not measure the full 
demand for carrying wheat to market. Our own 


reserves in city storehouses, as we have seen, 
were very low; demand to replenish them was 
immediate. In September the amount of grain 


carried by rail from farms to the inland distribut- 
ing markets broke all records; the month’s re- 
ceipts at “primary points’ ran to 86,000,000 
bushels, against 76,000,000 in September, 1907, 
and only 68,000,000 in that month of the great 
wheat year, 1906. We saw one immediate sequel 
in the astonishing comparison of September earn- 
ings of the grain-carrying railways. 
WILL THE ANALOGY GO FURTHER? 


How much, then, have we the right to infer 
from this interesting parallel? Are we, or are 
we not, to feel the good results in general trade 
this year as abundantly as we felt them after the 
similar grain trade situation of 1897? That the 
country’s trade, as a whole, must be helped to 
some extent by the grain market results is a cer- 
tainty; the larger problem is, do they mean re- 
vival of what we call prosperity? It is in some 
respects a little early to give the answer. For 
one thing, we cannot yet say to what extent the 
September movement of grain to market only 
anticipated, with abnormal haste, the movement 
which ordinarily comes later, thus leaving less 
wheat than usual for the farmers to sell and for 
the railways to carry in the winter months. Such 
data as we have for October give some hint that 
this is so. That month’s deliveries of grain at 
inland “primary markets” were less by 22,000,000 
bushels than September’s, and where such de- 
liveries in September were nearly 10,000,000 
bushels ahead of 1907, October’s ran 6,000,000 be- 
hind last year. 

Some such decrease must always occur when: 
farm reserves have been drawn down by heavy 
marketing, but when it comes the question arises 
whether some other form of commercial activity 
will or will not replace the wheat traffic as an 
influence. In the late months of 1897 there were 
such other influences. Our country’s windfall in 
the grain trade seemed to have opened people’s 
eyes to the fact that times were no longer hard 
and that they themselves were no longer poor. 
We had learned to manufacture on a low basis 
of cost; we were underselling Europe; the “Amer- 
ican invasion’? was under way, and the reasonable 
prices asked for merchandise coincided with in- 
dividual bank accounts well stocked with the 
savings of four years of rigid economy. What we 
have now to learn is whether, in this direction, 
we shall or shall not faithfully complete the 
parallel with 1897. 
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WILL IT BLOW OVER? 

Argentine crop news should be watched. 

Frost there recently is supposed to have done 
some damage. How much is an open question. 
Argentine shipped 136 million wheat this year, and 
was a factor in making world’s prices, and will 
be again this year. A large crop may cause lower 
prices in all markets; a small one—higher.—J. F. 
Zahm & Co., November 7. 


The grain firm of W. P. Deveroux & Co., 
Minneapolis, was the successful bidder on the 
government order of 7,000,000 pounds of oats for 
the Philippines, against companies in Seattle, 
Wash., Portland, Ore., and San Francisco. The 
bid was $37 a ton in Seattle for 235,000 bushels. 


November 15, 19c8. 


FIRES-CASUALTIES 


Crozier & Hardy’s Elevator at Eldorado, Ill, 
was destroyed by fire on October 29. 
Banting’s Elevator at Treesbank, Man., was 


totally destroyed by fire in the early part of last 
month. 


A fire originating in a coal bin caused a small 
loss at M. Truby & Son’s Elevator at Joliet, Il., 
on November 3. 


The Lawrence Elevator Co.’s house at Law- 
rence, Mich., was damaged to the extent of $500 
by fire on October 21. > 


Dynamiters attempted to loot the safe of the 
E. A. Briggs Grain Co. at Attleboro, Mass., on 
October 28, but were unsuccessful. 


The engine house of the Kasota Elevator Co., 
Kasota, Minn., was burned to the ground on No- 
vember 6. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


A general fire at Niantic, Ill., on October 15 
destroyed Delaney Bros.’ Elevator and _ several 


other buildings. The total loss is placed at 
$20,000. 
The Rexford Elevator, Rexford, -Kan., was 


burned last month. The building, which was to- 
tally destroyed, was only partially covered by 
insurance. 4 


A small blaze at the Cargill Elevator at Han- 
cock, Minn., caused a slight damage to the house 
on October 20. The fire started from an over: 
heated pipe. 


The Royal Elevator at Anamoose, N. D., col- 
lapsed early last month, spreading 20,000 bushels 
of wheat on the ground. The loss to the building 
is estimated at $1,000. 


Fire starting in a dust room destroyed the ele- 
vator of Harvey Reed at Drexel, Mo., on October 
11. The loss is estimated at $5,000, with insur- 
ance amounting to $2,300. 


T. E. Sanding’s Elevator at Wawanesa, Man., 
was destroyed by fire in the forepart of October. 
The building was insured, but the 9,000 bushels 
of grain will be a total loss. 


The Winnipeg Blevator at Macdonald, Man., 
was totally destroyed by fire on October 16. 
About 5,000 bushels of wheat were destroyed. 
The blaze started from a hot box. 


Sparks from a passing engine caused a fire at 
Wyoming, Ont., on October 17, which destroyed 
the grain warehouse of A. Laing. The building 
and contents were insured for $1,400. 


Firey Bros.’ Blevator at Roby, Ill, was de- 
stroyed by fire in the latter part of last month. 
Locomotive sparks were the cause. The loss is 
placed at $7,000, with $4,700 insurance. 


Fire believed to have started from crossed elec- 
tric wires caused a slight damage, mostly to 
machinery, in the elevator of the Antigo Hay and 
Grain Co. at Antigo, Wis., on October 9. 


The Davison Elevator at Uniondale, Ind., was 
destroyed by fire on October 28. Sparks from the 
railroad caused the fire. The loss on the build: 
ing and contents is about $8,000, with $4,000 in- 
surance. 


The elevator of the Pease Hay and Commission 
Co. at Thornton, Iowa, was entirely destroyed 
by a supposedly incendiary fire on October 17. 
The loss is placed at $10,000, fully covered by 
insurance. 


A cylinder blowout in the engine room of Ele- 
vator A of the Port Arthur (Ont.) Elevator Co.’s 
plant on November 4 tied up the operations of 
that house for twenty-four hours. Fortunately 
no one was hurt. 


The grain sheds of BH. W. Kenerson & Co. at 
Worcester, Mass., were damaged to the extent 
of several hundred dollars by a fire on October 
19. A carelessly thrown match is supposed to 
have been the cause. 


Heavy grain pressure burst one of the large 
corner bins in the Farmers’ Elevator at Cooks- 
ville, Ill., last month and let out several hundred 
bushels of shelled corn. The damaged part of 
the house has been repaired. 


Fire originating in the elevator of W. H. Rock: 
well & Co. at Belle Plaine, Iowa, on October 19 
was communicated to the Western Grain Co.’s 
Elevator and both were destroyed, leaving the 
town without a grain market. The loss on the 
two elevators and contents is estimated at $18,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 


The elevator and stock of the Commercial Mill- 
ing Co. at Randolph and Atwater Streets, Detroit, 
Mich., was badly damaged by fire and water in 
the early part of October. The blaze started 
from an overheated bearing in the elevator tower. 
In subduing it the fire department was compelled 
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to use an enormous quantity of water, which 
practically ruined the 50,000 bushels of wheat 
in storage. The total damage is estimated at 
$50,000. The elevator has been repaired. 


The large hay shed of the W. P. Whittemore 
Grain Co. at Roslindale, Mass., was damaged by 
fire to the extent of $5,000 or $6,000 in the middle 
part of last month. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. The loss is fully covered by insurance. 


The elevator of C. H. Wells & Co. at Green- 
ville, Mich., was totally destroyed by fire on 
October 20. The fire originated in a lumber yard 
nearby and spread to the elevator. The loss is 
placed at $8,000, with only a small amount of 
insurance. 


The Windsor Grain Co.’s Elevator at Wind- 
sor, Ill., completed only a month ago, was de- 
stroyed by fire on November 4, with a loss of 
$10,000. Corn to the amount of $2,500 was also 
destroyed. The elevator was insured for $4,000. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 


The Waters & Hoyt Elevator at Abilene, Kan., 
was completely destroyed by fire on October 29. 
The building was an old one and the fire, when 
discovered, had made such headway that the 
house could not be saved. The cause of the fire 
is not known. The loss is $8,000, with $6,000 
insurance. 


Firebugs are believed to have been responsible 
for a string of fires at Norfolk, Va., last month. 
Among them is the fire on October 15, which 
gutted J. N. Gwaltney’s wholesale feed and grain 
store at a loss of over $5,000, and also the fire 
which damaged the plant of the City Hay and 
Grain Co. on October 21. 


Fire of unknown origin completely destroyed 
the stock of the Overstreet Grain Co. at Little 
Rock, Ark., on October 26. The building was 
damaged to the extent of about $1,000 and the 
stock within it was a total loss, placed at $5,000, 
with $3,000 insurance. The Overstreet Co. will 


te their business in Little Rock at another 
site. 


The elevator of David Unger at Russiaville, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire on October 14. The fire 
is attributed to sparks from a passing locomotive. 
The town is without adequate fire protection, and 
within thirty minutes from the time the flames 
were discovered the elevator was completely de- 
stroyed. The loss is placed at $10,000, with in- 
surance of $3,000. 


The cleaning house and elevator of the St. John 
Elevator Co. at Le Sueur, Minn., was destroyed 
by fire recently. At the time of the fire only 
1,000 bushels of wheat and about 3,000 bushels 
of barley were in the house. The grain was 
fully insured, but the building and machinery, 
which were a total loss, were only partially covy- 
ered. A hot box caused the fire. 


Elevator B of the D. Rothschild Grain Co. at 
West Davenport, Iowa, was entirely destroyed 
by an early morning fire on October 14. The 
origin of the fire is a mystery. The loss is $75,- 
000, entirely covered by insurance. Definite plans 
for rebuilding have not.yet been made. The 
Corn Products Refining Co. and the Mueller Lum: 
ber Co. also lost. heavily in the fire. 


The big million-dollar fire at South Chicago, IIl., 
on October 16 caused a small loss to the big 
Calumet C Elevator. The intensity of the fire 
was so great that the fireproof walls of the ele- 
vator were nearly consumed, but fast work by 
firemen kept the flames away from the house. 
The fire, which is thought to have been in- 
cendiary, started at the docks of the International 
Salt Co. 

The Bartlett-Kuhn Elevator at Vincennes, Ind., 
was entirely destroyed by fire on the night of 
October 21. Dust explosion in the tower of the 
elevator is believed to have started the fire. The 
city’s water pressure had been greatly reduced 
at the time owing to another severe fire only a 
short distance away, and little could be done to 
save the elevator. Over 50,000 bushels of grain 
were in storage. The loss on the stock and plant 
is placed at $75,000. The plant will be rebuilt. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific has been opened for 
the delivery of grain at Winnipeg, thus opening 
a new grain line from the Canadian West. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific was busy with the grain 
traffic twelve months ago, when it carried hun- 
dreds of cars from points along its line into 
Portage la Prairie. It turned them over to the 
Canadian Northern Railway in that city, however, 
for shipment to Port Arthur, and in the govern- 
ment returns of inspection these were credited 
to the Canadian Northern. By the construction 
and operation of the link between Portage la 
Prairie and Winnipeg the Grand Trunk has come 
into direct touch with the system of inspection, 
and has attained to a position where it can 
demonstrate what an important factor it is in 
the grain trade of the West. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Grain shippers are offering 2 cents for holding 
grain at Cleveland, but no charters are reported. 


The free time at Atlanta has been reduced by 
the Southeastern Car Service Association to 24 
hours from 48 as hitherto. 

Grain rates by lake to Buffalo advanced dur- 
ing the past 30 days to 1% cents from Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michigan ports. Charters were 
not numerous, however. 

The Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific, connecting with the main line at Ft. Will- 
iam, will be completed in December and be open 
for next year’s grain traffic. 

Grain shippers have been advised that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has postponed 
until January 1 the operation of the rule forbid- 
ding the railroads to pay the three-quarters cent 
per hundredweight for “grain elevation.” The 
original rule was to have gone into effect Decem- 
ber 210 

The Santa Fe will on December 7 cancel the 
proportional rates of 12 cents on corn and oatg 
and 13 cents on wheat from Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Argentine, Atchison, Kansas City 
and Leavenworth, Kan., when originating beyond 
Cincinnati, applying only on traffic destined to 
Southeastern and Carolina territories. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on Octo- 
ber 29 denied the application from Kansas City 
for a reopening of the elevator allowances case, 
but postponed the date effective of its order to 
the railroads to discontinue the grain suit allow- 
ance until January 1. The Missouri River ship- 
pers may go to the courts with their complaint. 


The regular coastwise lines are making a rate 
of $2 a ton of 2,000 pounds on wheat from Seat- 
tle to San Francisco. It is said that steam 
schooners have been taking a few cargoes at 
$1.75 from the Sound and $1.50 from Portland. 
At these figures steamers can deliver in the 
Bay City with scarcely any profit. The usual 
rate on coastwise wheat is $2.50: 


Kansas City, St. Louis and Omaha are before 
the Commerce Commission in an effort to adjust 
rates that shall suit all. Some time ago Kansas 
City shippers filed a petition with the Commis- 
sion asking to be allowed a differential of 2% 
cents over Omaha to St. Louis and 38 cents on 
grain for points east of St. Louis in place of 
the existing differential of 1 cent. St. Louis 
intervened, stating that if Kansas City was given 
such differentials St. Louis would have to go out 
of the grain business. 

The Erie Canal, weather permitting, will this 
season be kept open until December 1, but after 
November 15 boatmen use the channel at their 
own risk. The barge canal contracts provide that 
the contractors shall be responsible for any 
damage to property transported on the canal 
between May 15 and November 15, but after 
November 15 the state will do everything possible 
for the safeguarding of canal boat traffic. State 
Superintendent Stevens announces that his de- 
partment will now take special precautions for 
the protection of canal boats at the points where 
enlargement work is in progress. 


A motion on behalf of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, the Erie, New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley and 
New York, New Haven & Hartford asking for 
an injunction suspending the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission fixing the rates to 
be charged on grain products from Buffalo to 
New York, and Buffalo to Boston points, which 
becomes effective on November 1, until the suits 
in equity instituted by the railroad companies 
against the commission have been tried, was 
refused by the U. S. Circuit Court at Buffalo 
on October 20. The commission’s order reduced 
the rate from Buffalo to New York to 10 cents 
and to Boston to 12 cents. 


Transportation Manager W. M. Hopkins of the 
Chicago Board of Trade has sent out the follow- 
ing to grain shippers: ‘Announcement is made 
that effective November 1, 1908, the Eastern and 
Southern railways will require the new uniform 
bills of lading to be used on all shipments, but 
will permit until January 1, 1909, the use of the 
present form of shipping receipts or dray tickets, 
when such shipping receipts or dray tickets con- 
tain the following notation: ‘This shipment is 
tendered and received subject to the terms and 
conditions of the company’s uniform bill of lad- 
ing effective November 1, 1908. This receipt is 
not negotiable, and if the shipment is consigned 
to order it must be exchanged for the company’s 
uniform bill of lading.’ The Western lines an- 
nounce that they will require the use of the 
uniform bills of lading and will permit the use 
of shipping receipts or dray tickets bearing nota- 
tion to the same effect as above shown. The 
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exact date of effectiveness on the Western lines 
has not been announced, but it probably will be 
December 1, 1908, or thereabouts. Failing to 
make shipment subject to the conditions of the 
new uniform bill of lading after its date effective- 
ness on either Eastern, Southern or Western 
lines will subject the shipper to a penalty of a 
rate 10 per cent higher, subject to a minimum 
increase of 1 cent per hundred pounds.” 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals on Novem- 
ber 6 issued a temporary or interlocutory injunc- 
tion restraining the Commerce Commission from 
enforcing its order reducing the freight rates 
on commodities shipped from the Atlantic Sea- 
board to the Missouri River. In issuing the 
order the judges considered only one feature of 
the case, that of the alleged discrimination 
against Chicago and St. Louis in favor of New 
York and the Hast and the Missouri River cities. 
The question of the reasonableness of the pro- 
posed reduction of 9 cents a hundred pounds on 
first-class freight was not considered. In his oral 
opinion Judge Grosscup said that the order un- 
doubtedly did create a discrimination against the 
interior points, but that the question whether it 
amounted to undue discrimination in the meaning 
of the Hepburn law was one for consideration at 
the final hearing. ; 

Judge Kohlsaat on November 1 issued an order 
restraining the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission from enforcing its recent switching 
order, fixing November 17 as the date for hear- 
ing on a permanent order to the same effect. 
The case which led to the switching rule is the 
result of an agitation begun by the [Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association to gain relief from alleged 
exorbitant switching charges in Chicago. The oper- 
ation of the order, according to the Association 
officers, would save the Chicago shippers fully 
$2,000,000 annually. The railroads parties to the 
petition for injunction maintain that the. Commis- 
sion does not have legal authority to fix a switch- 
ing district nor to define the term “switching.” 
Many reasons are set forth why the rule is 
illegal, one of them being that it creates a fa- 
vored class of shippers of the grain interests of 


Chicago, the rule of the Commission providing 
that the charges for the switching of grain 
should not be more than three-fourths of the 


charges exacted from other traffic; and also that 
the maximum charge on grain shall be $3 for 
five miles, $3.50 for distances between five and 
not over fifteen miles and $4 for distances in 
excess of fifteen miles. It will be the contention 
of the railroads that the state commission cannot 
in this manner create a favored class of shippers 
and that the injustice of such a provision is 
accentuated by the fact that grain is a high-class 
freight and should pay as high a rate as any 
commodity. As a matter of fact, however, the 
new rule regarding grain simply seeks to make 
legal and to perpetuate a practice which the 
railroads have indorsed for many years, since 
the grain trade has been charged less rates for 
switching than any other industry, and the roads 
have made this reduction in their own interest, 
of course. 


[From the Railway and Marine World, Toronto.] 


RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE: FROM THE 
RAILROAD POINT OF VIEW. 


BY H. R. PATRIARCHE. 

Manager Canadian Car Service Bureau, Western Lines. 

The craze for railway legislation, so evident in 
the United States to-day, takes many ,peculiar 
forms. Among the most popular slogans is what 
is known as “reciprocal demurrage.” The author 
of this phrase was intentionally or unintentionally 
a humorist, for the prominent feature of such 
bills has been their absolute lack of the faintest 
approach to reciprocity. Theory apparently says: 
“If a railway cannot perform that which its own 
interests demand, the proper procedure is to 
hamper its movements by legal persecutions and 
continuous financial drain.” Any railway which 


fails to move traffic expeditiously suffers loss, 
for the life of a railway is constant motion. 
Where motion is retarded revenues decrease, 


where it stops they end. 

The inability of railways to promptly provide 
empties for loading, under normal conditions, can 
nearly always be traced back to the failure of the 
public to unload or load promptly. In order to 
induce its patrons to release cars within a rea- 
sonable time, the railways charge a nominal 
toll of $1 a car per day, but this is only assessed 
after the car has been in the hands of the con- 
signee or shipper 48 or 72 hours, many hours 
longer than necessary to accomplish actual load- 
ing or unloading. Various commodities, of course, 
take different lengths of time to handle; a car 
of sack flour can be unloaded in forty-five min- 
utes by six men trucking from car to warehouse, 
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while a car of plain matched flooring would have 
to be handled much more carefully, and would 
require possibly eight working hours for unload- 
ing by team and storing in warehouse, a short 
haul. In addition to the 48 hours or 72 hours al- 
lowed for loading or unloading, the rules pro- 
vide for extra time where cars have been 
bunched in transit, through wrecks, stress ot 
weather, washouts, or for any reason not charge- 
able to the consignee or shipper, and during this 
free unloading or loading period the cars must 
be in position, accessible, and the weather suit- 
able for outside work, otherwise an additional 
allowance must be made. 

It is therefore evident to the unprejudiced mind 
that no business firm or institution need ever pay 
a dollar of car rental provided its facilities for 
loading or unloading cars are equal to the busi- 
ness it handles. As this, however, is not gen- 
erally the case, car rental is collected daily, 
and to offset such collections the prejudiced mem- 
bers of the business communities are endeavor- 
ing to inflict a fine upon the railway companies 
under the above caption. Some two or three 
years ago the earnings of all the box cars in the 
United States were lumped, divided by 365, and 
again by the number of cars in commission. The 
result was an average earning of $2.09 a car per 
day, and this, it must be remembered, was the 
average per car regardless of the number of days 
said car was held for repairs or traveled light, 
without cargo. At certain seasons of the year a 
car will earn from $4 to $10 a day, and therefore 
it is readily seen that the toll of $1 a day repre- 
sents a loss to the owners of the car of from 
$1 to $9 a day. From this it is evident that the 
enforcement of car rental is not a revenue propo- 
sition but an attempt to get proper movement of 


rolling stock. Anything which produces this 
result not only benefits the railways, but also 
every business interest shipping or receiving 


freight in carload lots. 

Let us consider the work of the Madden bill 
at present before the U. S. Senate, taking our 
viewpoint from Winnipeg, the metropolis of the 
last West. A fine of $1 a day is imposed for 
failure to provide cars within three days after 
ordering, and in addition to this the carrier must 
pay all actual damages that such applicant may 
sustain, including the cost of the suit and a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee.” The bulk of the grain 
movement in this country is from the West east 
to the lake gateways, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 400 miles from the outskirts of the grain 
producing territory, and many millions of bushels 
are never placed under a warehouse roof until 
they reach the elevators at these points, the 
farmer loading direct from the fields to cars. It 
is easy to see the results of these long hauls 
when every man is attempting to get his grain 
to market before the close of navigation. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of cars must be hauled empty 
from Fort William and Port Arthur to distant 
loading stations in the West, as the eastbound 
movement of grain is far greater than the west- 
bound movement of other freight. Grain is 
shipped from points north, west and south of 
Medicine Hat, which is 1,086 miles from Fort 
William. It is therefore evident that an order 
placed at Medicine Hat might have to be filled 
with cars from Fort William, and to comply with 
the regulations of the Madden bill, these cars if 
immediately set in motion by wire would have to 
travel 362 miles for each 24 hours in order to 
reach Medicine Hat within the period allowed 
the railways to fill such order. And yet, after 
specifying that cars must be provided in 72 hours, 
the Madden bill goes on to say that 60 miles a 
day is an acceptable average distance. 

As an example, let us say that Brown & Co., 
grain dealers, Medicine Hat, Alta., place an order 
for 24 cars to load with wheat, the market price 
falling rapidly. The railway agent immediately 
wires his car service superintendent, who finds 
every empty in transit, or prospective empties 
at nearby points booked for reloading at points 
intermediate between Fort William and Medicine 
Hat. The car service superintendent immediately 
wires Fort William to hurry forward 24 cars. 
These are started, though by no possible chance 
can they get to Medicine Hat in three days. 
They arrive in say 10 days, and the railway is 
charged $7 a car because the box cars had no 
wings and could not fly; total, $168. But during 
the seven days wheat has dropped 5c. a bushel, 
and this also the railway must make good; total 
$1,200, and the cost of the court, say, $100; grand 
total, $1,468. Brown & Co. collect this money 
and cars go forward, now the property of Smith 
& Co., who say they want them for a vessel sail- 
ing 19 days later. Through an: unavoidable chain 
of circumstances it takes these cars 20 days to 
make the 1,086 miles to Fort William, and as the 
vessel has sailed the grain is, put in the terminal 
elevator by Smith & Co. A.suit is then started 
against the railway company and an additional 
5c. per bushel is demanded on account, of falling 
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market, $1,220; cost of storage to spring, say, 
$180; interest on investment at 6 per cent, 
$1,008; cost of court, $100; demurrage, $24; grand 
total, $2,512. Thus because the railway company 
did not accomplish the impossible and avoid the 
unavoidable, it must pay the owners of the grain 
$3,980, and this risk for the privilege of attempt- 
ing to earn net freight of say $600. 

Following the possibilities further, we will say 
that in the spring the market rises, and Smith 
& Co. find their grain is worth 10c. more per 
bushel than they paid for it. They are then 
ahead the railway’s loss, $2,552, and the increase 
in value, $2,440, a total of $4,992. Does the rail- 
way get a share of this profit? Not according 
to reciprocal demurrage, for the reciprocating 
feature automatically retires at this juncture, and 
Smith & Co. pocket the full amount. Now, sup- 
pose during the seven days’ overtime it takes to 
get Brown’s cars from Fort William, grain ad- 
vanced 5c. a bushel. Will Brown come forward 
with a happy smile and pay the railway company 
the $1,200 he is ahead by such unavoidable delay? 
The reciprocal demurrage bill does not say so. 
Instead of dividing up his profits or giving the 
entire amount to the railway, Brown demands 
$7 a day per car, or $168 demurrage. Again, sup- 
pose that Brown & Co. know or have reason to 
suspect that 24 empties cannot be furnished in . 
the specified time, and booked their order with 
the intention of cancelling it when filled. Does 
reciprocal demurrage reimburse the railway com- 
pany for hauling 24 cars 1,086 miles? Of course 
not. Brown demands $168 for failure to place 
the cars within the specified time, cancels his 
order and pays the railway company $24 for the 
one day the cars stand on his siding, in addition 
to a “reasonable switching charge.” The loss to 
the railway company in this event would be $144 
reciprocal demurrage, the difference between a 
“reasonable switching charge” and the actual 
cost of hauling the cars this vast distance, say, 
$10 a car, or $240. Also the value of 24 cars for 
10 days at, say, $4 a day, $960; total, $1,344; 
and the railway must also haul these 24 cars to 
another point and suffer additional delay in ar- 
ranging for loading by other parties. And this 
action of Brown & Co, may inflict an additional 
fine on the railway company for failure to sup- 
ply cars at another point. 

Does the Madden bill provide that only well- 
known firms, honest and reliable like Brown & 
Co., can inflict this great loss on the railways? 
It does not, but states that the carrier must 
accept orders from “any and all persons or cor- 
porations who apply therefor.” Not only can 
Tom, Dick and Harry place orders for empty 
ears, refuse them after arrival, and collect the 
difference in penalties and damages, but these 
cars must also be placed for loading “at any 
point that cars are desired.” We presume this 
means on a spur in the wilderness, a flag sgta- 
tion, or even the main track if the shipper elects. 
And the reciprocal feature of this bill is so broad 
that while the railway company must pay for 
every day over and above the free time allowed 
to provide empties, the consignee is exempted 
from Sundays, national and state holidays, stress 
of weather, bunching in transit, etc. With reci- 
procal demurrage in foree this Western coun- 
try would prove a bonanza to any shrewd shyster 
with capital sufficient to buy a few thousand 
bushels of grain, and brain enough to keep track 
of railway conditions, ordering and refusing cars 
at will and pocketing the penalties. 

The fourth paragraph in this bill also provides 
that unless a loaded car makes an average dis- 
tance of 60 miles a day from point of origin to 
destination, the road which issued the bill of lad- 
ing or shipping bill must pay a penalty of $1 a 
day and “all actual damages that the owner or 
consignee or party whose interests may appeal, 
may sustain, including the cost of the court and 
a reasonable attorney’s fee.’ There are many 
railways whose earnings on a carload of freight 
would be less than $10, representing their pro- 
portion of the through rate, and yet because they 
issued the receipt and accepted the freight (com- 
pulsorily) and moved the car say 10 miles, they 
may be compelled to defend themselves before 
the courts, pay out a large sum as damages and 
costs of court; their only redress being in turn 
to sue their connecting line or lines for reim- 
bursement. A truly liberal manner of. settle- 
ment, compelling the innocent to pay for the 
erimes of the guilty, and look to the offender for 
the return of their outlay. 

It has been the effort of the people of the 
United States in years past to prevent rebates 
and discriminations of this nature, and yet the 
Madden bill carries with it possibilities of dis- 
crimination beyond computation. Fictitious dam- 
ages could be paid as an inducement for con- 
tinued business; during slack seasons cars could 
be loaded and delayed in transit purposely in 
order to. give the semblance of justice to such 
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settlement; empty cars could be ordered with 
the understanding that they would not be placed 
for a certain length of time, and the reciprocal 
demurrage which would then be claimed would 
represent the difference between the correct 
tariff toll and the toll agreed upon. Again, the 
railway companies could not live unless they 
were prepared to defend themselves against all 
fictitious claims for damages, etc., under such a 
bill, and with the hundreds of thousands of ship- 
pers and consignees along any trunk line a legal 
department so greatly in excess of the present 
requirements would have to be maintained that 
the cost of such protection would naturally in- 
erease the total cost of operation. This total cost 
of operation can only be offset in one way—by 
freight and passenger earnings—and anything 
which tends to increase operating expenses must 
result in increased freight and passenger tolls. 
From the viewpoint of the advocates of this bill, 
reciprocal demurrage is a case of “Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 


GRAIN INSECT PESTS. 


The best place to fight the insect pests that 
destroy grain is on the farm; and this season in 
particular there is need of especial precautions 
to see that this is done, and, on the part of 
dealers, to keep a close lookout for the pests in 
the grain as it comes from the farm. 

“The principal damage done by these pests 
occurs in bins and granaries, although in the 
South considerable injury results from infestation 
of standing corn and of small grains in stack. 
Some such damage has been done to stacked 
wheat in Kansas this year,’ says Geo. A. Dean 
of the Kansas Agricultural College. 

“Of the twelve or thirteen species of beetles 
attacking stored grains, not more than five or 
six are commonly found at work in the farmers’ 
bins. To these may be added four species of 
small moths, of which the angoumois grain moth 
is the most serious pest attacking ripened corn, 
and the meal moth and the Mediterranean flour 
moth the serious ones in meal, bran or any of 
the ground grain products. The farmer applies 
the term ‘weevil’ to all of these insects and dis- 
tinguishes the moth by the term ‘fly weevil.’ All 
are of small size, none of the beetles exceeding 
five-eighths of an inch and the most of them be- 
ing less than one-fourth of an inch long, reddish, 
black or brown in color. The moths are tiny 
‘millers,’ and their work in the bins and granaries 
may be distinguished from that of the beetles by 
the presence of web or silk in the grain, bran, 
meal or flour. 

“To avoid infestation in the stack, the grain 
should be thrashed as soon after harvesting as 
practicable. Fresh grain should not be exposed 
to attack by being placed in bins or granaries 
with that already infested. Before storing, the 
old grain should be removed and the floors, 
walls and ceilings of the bins thoroughly cleansed. 
Cleanliness is very important in preventing in- 
jury by these insects. Dust, dirt, rubbish, refuse 
grain, flour and meal serve as breeding places. 
Frequent agitation or handling of the grain 
will destroy many of these moths, because they 
are unable to free themselves from a mass of it 
and perish in the attempt. 

“Fortunately, it matters little what species may 
be causing the trouble, for all succumb to the 
same treatment. The simplest, most effective and 
inexpensive remedy for all insects infesting the 
farmers’ grain stored in tight bins is careful 
fumigation with carbon bisulphide. 

“The amount of liquid to be used depends 
upon the size of the building, on its tightness and 
the nature of the attack. If the building is 
reasonably tight and the infestation slight, one 
pound of carbon bisulphide is sufficient for every 
700 cubic feet of space or one pound for every 
100 bushels of grain. In case the building or 
bins are not sufficiently tight to allow thorough 
fumigation, the amount of the liquid should be 
doubled or even tripled. If the insects are beetles 
and are very abundant, the liquid should in every 
case be doubled. ay 

“The building and bins must be made as nearly 
air-tight as possible in order that the vapor may 
remain in all parts of the space in full strength 
and for the required time. The vapor must enter 
all cracks and crevices by diffusion. The doors 
and windows should be arranged so they can be 
opened from the outside when fumigation is 
completed. Care should be taken to have every- 
thing ready and in its place, so that after the 
first vessel has received its liquid it will be un- 
necessary to stop to adjust anything. Everything 
should be done to avoid unnecessary delays and 
to facilitate the rapid evaporation of the liquid. 

“The liquid should be placed in shallow pans 
or dishes as high as possible in the bins or build- 
ing, since the vapor is heavier than air and set- 


barley, feed barley and feed oats. 
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tles to the lower parts. It should be well dis- 
tributed, having not more than a half pound in 
a place. In large bins, to hasten and to equalize 
the operation, it is well to put a quantity of the 
liquid in the center of the grain by thrusting into 
it a gas pipe, loosely plugged at one end, down 
which the carbon bisulphide may be poured and 
the plug loosened with a rod. The liquid may 
be applied directly in this manner to infested 
grains or seeds without injuring their edible or 
germinative qualities. 

“If a building of more than one floor is to be 
fumigated, the operator should begin on the first 
floor and work upward, and after placing the 
liquid in the second story leave the building 
through a window that he can close after him. 
If impossible to get out from the upper story, 
the carbon bisulphide should first be distributed 
there, working downward as rapidly as possible 
to avoid the settling vapor. 

“The bins or building should be allowed to 
fumigate from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. 
The best plan usually is to apply the liquid on a 
Saturday afternoon and leave the building closed 
until the following Monday. 

“Doors and windows should be opened wide 
and the building or bins aired thoroughly one or 
two hours before entering. Slight traces of the 
odor will linger in corners and other places where 
the air does not move freely, but these will grad- 
ually disappear. 

“The yapor of this liquid is highly inflammable 
and explosive. No fire or light of any sort should 
be allowed about the building while the fumiga- 
tion is in progress. The application should al- 
ways be made in daylight, for artificial light of 
any kind is dangerous. Electric lights must not 
be used, since when turning them on or off there 
is always danger of producing a spark. Nor is it 
safe to have heat of any kind in the building 
while the fumigation is in progress.” 

Elevator owners whose premises may have 
become infested with insects will be able to gain 
from the above all the information necessary for 
their speedy and cheap destruction. : 


ILLINOIS CORN SHOW. 


The big corn show of Illinois this year 
be held at Springfield on November 23 to 28. 

The main exposition hall will contain the ex- 
hibits of corn, the commercial exhibits of by- 
products, the corn kitchen, the prizes and a col- 
lection of old-fashioned farm implements. The 
annex, which is a tent 100 by 160 feet, will con- 
tain the Indian Village and the county and dis- 
trict school exhibits of corn. Two additional 
tents will be erected to house other exhibits and 
the collection of fowl. 

The Ojibway Indians, of whom there will be 
fifteen present, have arranged an elaborate pro- 
gram which will include among other of their 
rites the religious ceremony of the corn harvest. 
In connection with the village there will be a 
very complete collection of Indian equipment con- 
sisting of buffalo hide tepees, a corn shuck tepee, 
basketry, rugs and cooking utensils. They will 
each day make corn bread after the native 
fashion and will distribute it to the visitors. 

The game birds and waterfowl exhibits will 
be by the Grain Commission and by an expert 
who had charge of these features at the New 
York Sportsmen’s Show. This exhibit is ex- 
pected to be the finest thing of its kind ever 
attempted in the West. Among the game birds 
will be the pinnated grouse, or prairie chicken, 


will 


our native quail, Mexican quail, California quail, 


Hungarian partridge, English and Chinese 
neck pheasants, Mongolian, golden, silver, 
Amherst, Manchurian, Impeyan, Melanote 
Reeves pheasants, etc. 

Among the waterfowl will be the Canadian 
wild geese, African geese, Egyptian geese, Man- 
dron or sacred duck of China, the disappearing 
wood ducks and the mallard, widgeon, pintail, 
canvasback and redhead varieties. 


ring- 
Lady 
and 


The Chamber of Commerce of Portland, Ore., 
recently shipped the standard type samples of 
1908 wheat to foreign grain exchanges. This sea- 
son there are six different classes—red Walla 
Walla, white Walla Walla, bluestem, brewing 
The packages, 
of which there are several hundred, are sent out 
by express on receipt of orders, 


The grain dealers of Indiana have organized 
the Plymouth District of Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, affiliating with the state association. The 
district comprises Marshall County and the con- 
tiguous portions of St. Joseph, Laporte, Elkhart, 
Kosciusko and -Starke counties. R. A. Koontz 
of Argos, Ind., is president, and M. I. Hosler of 
Walkerton, secretary and treasurer. 
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The popularity of 


an article is shown 
by the users thereof. 

Some of the largest 
grain firms in the 
United States are 
using the 


ELLIS 
(RAIN 
DRIER 


Their experience is 
that it conditions 
Stain tit de peri eet 
manner and at mini- 
mum cost. 

That will be your 
Sipemiemec. [hao 
install an Ellis Drier. 

Let us write you 
full particulars. 


ELLIS DRIER CO. 


747 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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LATE 


PATENTS 


Issued on October 13, 1908. 
McNally, Chicago, 
No. 901,183. See cut. 


Grain Car.—James T. Til. 


Filed December 21, 1907. 
Issued on October 20, 1908. 


Grain Car Door.—Theodor Gerdes and George E. 
Wilken, Danforth, Ill. Filed February 28, 1908. 
No. 901,531. See cut. 


Issued on October 27, 1908. 


Grain Door for Cars.—John Edman, Minneapolis, 
Minn., assignor of one-eighth to Charles Dahl, one- 
fourth to Alfred M. Horland, and one-eighth to Ed- 
ward G. Dahl, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed May 8, 
1907. No. 901,959. See cut. 


Sampler for Granular Material—Harold D. Bon- 


nell, Norfolk, Va. Filed November 6, 1907. No. 


902,049. See cut. 


Conveyor.—William K. Liggett, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. Filed Janu- 
ary 30, 1906. No. 902,421. 


Conveyor.—Charles O. Gustavsen, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to The Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio. Original ap- 
plication filed April 27, 1906. Divided and this ap- 
plication filed February 5, 1907. No,.,902,530. See 
cut. : 

Issued on November 3, 1908. 


Smut Machine.—Richard M. Holland, Elkton, S 
D: Filed May 27, 1907. No. 902,658. 


AN ESSAY ON CORN. 


The entry of South Africa as a competitor in 
the grain markets of England and Europe where 
maize is concerned has drawn attention to this 
interesting product. The mealie, as it is termed 
in South Africa, is nothing more or less than the 
grain of a large and ‘graceful grass known in 
the botanical world as zea mays, says the en- 
cyclopedist of the London Miller. Long and 
learned discussions have taken place as to the 
native home of this cereal; it appears, according 
to the best evidence, that its birthplace was 
Mexico. Mexican tombs have been found to con- 
tain the seeds of maize, and Darwin also discov- 
ered the grain deeply embedded in the soil of 
Peru, The plant attains in maturity the height 
of 6 or 7 feet, and the young and succulent stem 
is much sought after by horses and cattle. 

Mealie meal converted into porridge is the 
staple food of the South African native, and not 
only bread but cakes are prepared from the meal 
mixed with a percentage of wheaten flour. In 
this country the yellow round variety (as it is 
technically called) finds much favor with poultry 
farmers, and in many parts of the country it is 
used for rearing pheasants or grouse. Before it 
reaches maturity the cob, when boiled, makes a 
most appetizing form of vegetable. 

During last year the export of maize to the 
Continent was even greater than to England, it 
being largely used in Germany and Holland in 
the manufacture of gin. In the East Indies the 
inner covering of the cob takes the place of 
cigarette papers, and it has been used as an 
effective protection for pineapples exported from 
South Africa. Experts have given it as their 
opinion that what is known as the large white 
Natal Hickory King is the best grain yet placed 
upon the market, and it appears that the soil of 
South Africa is the best that can be found for 
growing this profitable cereak« 
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(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 

Elevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle 
from 150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. 
Good locations. Prices very reasonable. Address 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, IIl. 


FOR SALE. 


Elevator and feed mill, with coal business, in 
Michigan. Doing good business. Good reasons for 
sel.ing. Address 

M. M., Box 9, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Il. 


LINE OF GRAIN ELEVATORS AND CLEAN- 
ING HOUSE. 

One of the best lines of grain elevators and 
cleaning house in Minnesota, on good line of rail- 
road, at the low price of $60,000. Owners wish to 
retire from the grain business. Splendid grain- 
buying points and also coal business in connec- 
tion. Address 

J. D, MILLER, Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 

Elevator for sale at Holder, Ill. Rebuilt in 1902; 
all new machinery; 12-horsepower Charter En- 
gine. Capacity 28,000. Ground leased from L. E. 
& W. R. R. Co. Also an elevator at Fullerton, IIL, 


built in 1908. Ten-horsepower Charter Engine. 
Capacity 22,000 bushels; cribs for 5,000 busheis 
ear corn. Elevator is on owner’s ground. Ad- 
dress 


JOHN Y. CHISHOLM, Trustee, Bloomington, II. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


A mill making brewers’ grits, fine corn meal 
and hominy. One of the most complete corn 
produce plants in the United States, at Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, city of 30,000 at the foot of the 
famous Scioto Valley, the largest: corn producing 
valley in Ohio; established trade, export and 
local. Will sell at a big bargain or lease for 
term of years. Terms to suit prospective buyers. 
Must be sold at once. Write or wire 

H. S. GRIMES, Pres. the Portsmouth Cereal Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 


MACHINERY 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


Gasoline engines for sale, 5, 7, 10 and 20 horse- 
power. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Several old-style No. 3 grain separators. New; 
never been used. Need the room and will close out 
cheap. 

JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


GASOLINE ENGINE BARGAINS. 


6-horsepower Fairbanks, $125. 
4-horsepower Fairbanks, $90. 


One 
One 


One 2-horsepower Fairbanks, oil cooled, $75. 

One 2-horsepower Fairbanks, Jack of All Trades, 
$60. 

One 8-horsepower Howe, nearly new, $150. 

One 10-horsepower Waterloo, $100. 

One 10-horsepower Webster, $100. 

One 12-horsepower Webster, $150. 

One 12-horsepower Fields Engine, new, $334. 

One 15-horsepower Fields Engine, new, $391. 


ALLEN P. ELY & CO., Omaha, Neb. 
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FOR SALE. 
One No. 37 Howes Oat Clipper, good as new. 
Address 
THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO., Den- 
yer, Colo. 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 


If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 
to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns, 


SCALES 


SCALES FOR SALE. 


Seales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. Lists 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


iscellaneous 


AANotices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


WANTED. 
Second-hand steel storage tanks for grain. Give 
full particulars and location. Address 
STORAGE TANKS, Box 11, care ‘American 
Elevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED. 


Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
Illinois or Iowa farm. Address 

IOWA, Box 1, care “American Blevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


WANTED. 


Milling buckwheat wanted. Address 
H. H. EMMINGA, Golden, Ill. 


WE OFFER. 


Buckwheat feed for present and future ship- 
ment, 


H. J. KLINGLER & CO., Butler, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 

Clover seed for sale. 
wanted. Address 

H. H. EMMINGA, Golden, Ill. 


Name quantity and grade 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 
Recleaned Japanese buckwheat, dry and cool. 


Write for samples and prices. 
H. B. LOW & SON, Orangeville, Pa. 


ALFALFA MEAL FOR SALE. 


We are booked ahead on alfalfa meal. Let us 
send you sample and prices delivered. Address 
F. G. OLSON GRAIN CO., Wichita Kan. 


KAFFIR CORN. 


We will ship 100,000 bushels of Kaffir corn this 
season. Destination weights and grades guaran- 
teed. Get your Kaffir direct from where it is 
grown. Write to 

J. C. HAINES & CO., Augusta, Kan. 


BUCKWHEAT WANTED. 

We are always in the market for sweet, sound 
buckwheat—either car or bag lots. Send samples 
of what you have to offer. 

D. GRATZ & SON, Tecumseh, Mich. 
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GRAIN RECEI VERS 


DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE 


| ST. Louis" 


A.S. Dumont R. C. RoBERTs R. L., Hu@HES 


O. MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec'y-Treas 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN suippers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations, 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Try us. Liberal 
advances 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


FREMONT 
Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 
both winter and spring. Write for samples 


and prices. Shipment viaC. & N.W.R.R 
FREMONT, NEB. 


Ceneral Offices, 


CAIRO 


H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


REDMAN, MAGEE CO. 


GRAIN 


DELTA ELEVATOR Cairo, Il. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICBS AT CHICAGO, MINNBAPOLIS 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


J. V. LAUER & CO. 


Grain Commission 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


Ship us your next car 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


? 


Chamber of Commerce 


The Franke Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND MILL-FEED 


Rooms 43-44 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEEB, WIS. 


B. G. ELLSWORTH, pees 


H. H. PETERSON, Vice-President. 
H, HIEMKE, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 
1 MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 

rugated iron, either painted or 
feet ne We make Patent Cap Roof- 
ng, Roll Cap Roofing, ” Crimped 
Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 
Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


PITTSBURG 
D. G. Stewart @ Geidel 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 
Office 1019 Liberty St. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 


Capacity 
300,000 bu. 


Dorel PD Se Ryrne & ee 


General Commission Werchants 
SuccEssors To 


Redmond Cleary Com. Co, 


Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 


Srain, Hay, Mitt Seed and Seeds 
Chamber of Commerce, St, Loucs, Wo. 


SLACK-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED: 
208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


John Mullally Com. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Best of attention paid at all times to all consignments. 
Members St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


J.L. Wright 
are H. Ww = right 
_L. Wr 


J. L. WRIGHT GRAIN C0. 


Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louis, Mo. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


We Buy to Arrive 


Picker & Beardsley 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN, HAY AND GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights 
and make prompt returns. Try us for RESULTS 
when you ship to St. Louis, 


Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. M. W. Cochrane, St. Louis 


Cochrane Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Grain and Hay and Seeds 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, ST.LOUIS 


MARSHALL HALL, Pres. J, B. BETHUNE, Secy.-Treas 


W. L. GREEN COMMISSION CO. 
GRAIN 


j Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 
Members } Chicago Board of Trade. 


203 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LANCASTER 


HAY and GRAIN ||DO YOU REALIZE 


We want to hear from apne ee hay net Cares 
Our direct service to n this 
district enables us to get es prices fae ened 
shipments. Liberal advances to consignors, 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
References: Washington Nat. Bank. Duquesne Nat, Bank. 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way ? 

We work a large country business 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


; ‘CHICACO CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER. Sec. Cc. H. THAYER & co. 
J. Fe; DOLE & CO. Grain. Seeds, Futures 


HICAGO- 


Cc 


(Established 1852) Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 


We solicit your speaks for itself, 


CONSIGNMENTS 2 @ 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 


and orders in futures 
226 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO 


EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. iE: ES W E L LS & CO ° 


Commission Merchants 


1011-1017 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
2 Strict attention given to consignments or orders 
' 


INCORPORATED Oats and Barley Specialties 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE 
Commission Merchants 


COMMISSION 


Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


MERCHANTS / pe 


aa——oroororooornn MUNN 
74 BOARD OF TRADE ‘@) 
: CH ic Aas G | 


PHILIP H, SCHIFFLIN, Pres. 


Za 


YOUNG @ CO. 


W. M. TIMBERLAKE ia charge Cash Grain Department 


My customers do a profitable business 


Successors to ‘ 
515-518 Postal Telegraph Bl ig. because I handle their consignments profit- 
NICHOLS ; g p 
hag thal tig he CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ably at this end. Try me on your Ch.cago 
Grain Commission Merchants a cash or future business. 
Solicit Your Consignments and Orders for Futures, Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field B. SS ARMSTRONG 
Bicdipdaises heii here Winks Sibaet Ssc) Seeds a specialty Postal Telegraph Building Chicago, Ill. 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Square Dealing and Top Prices. 


It we Grain Re- ° 
have not ceiving Very Best Attention 
andle and 
your Commis- and W. A. FRASER CO. 
c sion 
Business, Mer- “They’re Running Mates” 
try us. chants. 


L 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE Ke \F 3) 


Lamson Bros. & Co. ||j MAY 2° WHEAT 


Write for my May, 1909, Wheat Circular, An exhaustive 


Wheeler Bldg.,6 and 8 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 review of the,wheat situation. Sent Free to contempla- 
«tive traders who desire my market letter. 
Commission Merchants E. W. WAGNER, 99 Board of Trade, Chicago 


—_———. AND ———___— 
Track Buyers of Grain 
6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


«AL TEL & 
ree 409 


BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 


Des Moines Ft. Dodge Cedar Rapids 
Iowa City Storm Lake Waterloo 
Parkersburg Iowa Falls Mason City 
Sioux City Independence Atlantic 
Council Bluffs 

Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


3.H.WARE £E.F.LELAND 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 
GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 
Write for our Daily Market Letter. 
Your interests are our interests. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty 


for forty years 
Branch Offices I. P. RUMSEY 
PEORIA FRANK M. BUNCH 
Sf. LOUIS HENRY A. RUMSEY 


Special attentiongiven to cash 
grain shipments. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. Cc. W. BUCKLEY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
82 Board of Trade Blidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. :: LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


ALBANY BOSTON 


BUFFALO 


E. W. ELMORE 


Grain Buyer and Shipper 
Operating the Interior Elevator at South Bend, Ind. 


617 Postal Telegraph Building, CHICAGO 


JAS. CRIGHTON F. D. AUSTIN 


CRIGHTON & CO. 
GRAIN AND SEED 


Commission Merchants 
402-403 Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 
Barley and Seeds our Specialty. Send Us Your Samples 


W. H. MERRITT & CO, 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


87 Board of Trade, 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 


of Grain 


. 


240 La Salle St. Chicago 
F. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 
BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds, 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments solicited. This 
department is fully equipped 
in every way to give the very 


best service in Chicago. 
205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 


FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. FREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


De pcedencs ane Oyen 66 BOARD OF TRADE 
te) . . , Market Reports on 
sth z CHICAGO, ILL. 


Application. 


For Intelligent, Prompt amd Efficient Service 
Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 
Commission [lerchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 


J. K. HOOPER, 
President. 


ERVIN A. RICE, 
Vice-President. 


E. G. BROWN, 
Secy-Treas 


HOOPER GRAIN Co. 


OAT SHIPPERS 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND TRUNK 
WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO. 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. 


Orders in futures carefully executed. 
700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


H. W. ROGERS, Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice-Pres. 
C,. J. HURLBUT, Secy. and Treas, 


ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
(Incorporate ) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 
: GRAIN 


Elevator proprietors on Illinois Central and other 
Railroad Systems. 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers ‘and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
202 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


POPE ano 
ECKHARDT CoO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN 
SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 


CHICAGO 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
W. N. ECKHARDT, secy, 


317-321 Western Union Building, 


CHICACO. 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER, Prest. 


L. A. FULLER, Secy. 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 
ee Ot oes CONS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery. 


311-14 Board of Trade. Kansas City, Mo. 


MOORE-LAWLESS GRAIN CO. 


COMMISSION 


CASH — FUTURES 
325-26 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


~ CLEVELAND 
THE UNION ELEVATOR CO. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLEANED ILLINOIS SHELLED GORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


- PHILADELPHIA 


L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE : 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given to the 
handling of CORN AND OATS, 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
Ruverences { Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. aries 


MINNEAPOLIS 


<P V> F.H.PEAVEY& C0. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


Cargill Elevator Company 


WHOLESALE FIELD SEEDS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


‘TOLEDO TOLEDO BALTIMORE 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres'’t. JOHN M. DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
FERDINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 
THOMAS CG. CRAFT, JR., Ass't Treas. 


Be Friendly. The J.J. Coon Grain Co. LOUIS MULLER CoO. 


: IN, SEEDS AND FEED 
Write Occasionally. ol ig 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Toledo leads the world on Clover Seed. 
It is one of our leaders. Favor us with 
your orders for futures and consignments. 
Read our specials. 61 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Consignments Solicited Cash and Futures 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 


Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


GEO. A. HAX Established 1882 J.B.WM. HAX 


G. A. HAX & CO. 


GRAIN AND HAY COMMISSION 
445 North Street, - - Baltimore, Md. 


Frederick W. Rundell James E. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 MEMBERS: National Grain Dealers’ Association 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. CLOVER SEED, |S ee 


Grain and Seeds. Consign yours to BUFFALO 
se ee Sake tak Grain Bids Southworth & Company 


Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, O. 


36 and 37 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, 0. anh ie aed, OTE 


ALDER & STOFER 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
e E oO R r A. We do not buy any grain, but handle on com- 


mission, and solicit your Buffalo consignments, 


83 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. | 
ESTABLISHED. 1875 ee 
P.B.& C.C. MILES 


FRED O. PADDOCK, Pres, JESSE W. YOUNG V.-Pres, 
ORMOND H, PADDOCK, Secy. & Treas, 


The Paddock-Hodge Co. 
GRAIN 


TOLEDO OHIO 


Cash and Futures—Wire, Write or phone and we will give 


L. 8, CHURCHILL, President 


you our best services. Grain Commission Merchants G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 
eee BUYERS AND SHIPPERS The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 
Th Cuddeback Grain Co 36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 
€ e Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. Members 
Cana 7h) eetesmacn| ieee ee eee re 
We buy track elevator for direct ship- BS ING H a Cae Touated at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Corn Exchange 


ment to interior aad eastern ee TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Futures handled in Toledo or Chicago 
Special, attention. yi ¥en eon rence Grain and Commission DUDLEY M. IRWIN 


32 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO Merchants | 
ee ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Es y aN ce LL. E YW 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 69-70-71 Chamber of Commerce 
REYNOLDS BROS, —o""""** succes 
| | 5 


TOLEDO, O. Van Tassell Grain Company | oman wa 
Buy and Sell Grain TOWNSEND-WARD CO. 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS GRAIN COMMISSION 


SELL US YOURS Buffalo, - - - New York 
43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 


Burns-Yantis Grain Company 


Cee eee BURNS GRAIN CO. AND S. W. YANTIS 


are submitted to all buyers wad sales Receivers and Shippers of 
made on basis of through billing when 
shipped over road running direct to 


@ @ 
Toledo, ‘On auch sales shipper pays n Grain and Grain Products 


of %c. You get Toledo weights and 


prompt returns. Chicago, IIl., : Buffalo, N. Y. 
i iy ZAHM & CO. ELEVATOR AT HAMMOND, IND. 


Fred Mayer Fred Jaeger 
GRAIN—SEEDS 


Capacity, handling 75 cars daily, storage, 500,000 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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IT MAKES GRAIN 
Peis A PLEASURE 


Because it is so accurate that disputes due to alleged 
inaccurate weighing at shipping point seldom, if ever, occur. 


Because claims for shrinkage in transit made on its records 
are at once admitted and paid by carriers. 


Because it requires no attention, weighs all grains up to and 
above its rated capacity and never causes a moment’s trouble. 


Because it checks receipts as well 
as shipments and tells the user 
all the time the amount of grain 
he is handling. 


The RICHARDSON 


Automatic Elevator 


Se AL E 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


Elevator Seale in Operation at J. W. Witt’s Elevator Twenty Years’ Experience 


at Lebanon, Ind. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 
3 Park Row, NEW YORK 


122 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 415 Third Street South, MINNEAPOLIS 
P. O. Box 338, KANSAS CITY, MO. P. O. Box 797, LINCOLN, NEB. 
P. O. Box 75, DES MOINES, IA. P. O. Box 61, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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DID YOU KNOW i." || Witherspoon-Englar ‘Company 


emus Designers and Builders of === 


FIREPROOF 
Grain Elevators 


We built this one of concrete in 60 days. If you are about to build, 
you had better see us, or Jet us know when and where we cansee you. 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING co. ; nee H.W. Rogers & aes Ree iL eae Ill. Operating 


house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 
549-51-52-53 BE dad a oy in Concrete CHICAGO uninjured. This shows the advantages of hollow tile bin construction. 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators The “NMIORSE R AREFIED” 


Concrete Storage Bins 


Transfer Elevators DUST COLLECTOR 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


or new practical points it may be worth 
B U S | N ESS a lot to know, are given in a nutshell in 
“BUSINESS AID;" unique magazine of 
aid for business management, buying 
S E C R E i: S and selling, advertising, collecting, office 
work, posting you in business law, on 
business world news, etc. Every business 


man and ambitious clerk ought to read this trouble-saver and help to suc- 
cess. Try it six months for fifty cents (stamps or silver), and receive FREE 


either book, ‘500 Ways to Make Money” or the ‘‘Little Gian 0,000 Ques- 
tion Settler.”’ Without tes three ce pr 25 ie oe ? FOR INDEPENDENT FANS 
“BUSINESS AID,” 112 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


OPERATES ON PARTIAL VACUUM PRINCIPLE. 
FAN DISCHARGES TO ATMOSPHERE. 


A COMPLETE LIST NO CLOTH. THE.SUCTION NEVER VARIES. 


of Grain Elevators and Grain Storage Warehouses 
M’F’D EXCLUSIVELY BY 


IN CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY ; 
with notes of their construction, terminal facilities, etc., for use of rail- i HE KNICK ERBOCKER ( O 
roads, commission men, insurance companies and others. Compiled and ° 
published by the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.” Price 25 cents. 


For Sale by MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


in all parts of 


Designers and 
the world 


Builders of 


Recent concrete addition to C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co.'s tile elevator 
at Coburg, Mo. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR Department 
1811 Fisher Building CHICAGO 
W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


We also do general contracting and have offices in the following cities 
Write or call on any of them 


oF ee ILL.—1811 Fisher Bldg. Sik: LOUIS, MO.—Lincoln Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK—130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURG, PA.— Westinghouse - MONTREAL, CAN. —Sovereign Bank Bldg. 


Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Powell and ‘Geary St. 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World 


BUT THE BEST 


Grain Elevators 


of Fireproof Brick 
Construction 


In Any Design 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


§. H. Tromanhauser 


Room 3, Old Chamber ot 
Commerce Building 


Minneapolis, - 


Minnesota 


Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 


PD Manufacturers, 

eT — EN Engineers, 
| | XR Contractors, 

acs Grain Elevators of Steel, 
| ALSO = 
| poet cpt Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 
; he Water and Oil Tanks, 
iy Steel Buildings, 
| Steel Stacks and 


Steel Construction of 

Every Description, 

Designed, Furnished and Erected 
in All Parts of the World. 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
New York Office, Trinity Building, 
111 Broadway. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


a a | 


Cross-section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
us at Buffalo, N. Y, Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel throughout. 


Fireproof Grain Elevator 


Recently completed for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Railway Co. at Harlem (Kansas City), Missouri. 


This elevator is of an entirely new type throughout, origi- 


nated, designed and constructed by 


The Barnett & Record Company 


Engineers and General Contractors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Burrell Engineering 


& Construction Co. 
BUSINESS FOR 1908 


New Elevators 


G. H. Dulle Mill’g Co., 
Garland Milling Co. 
Spellman & Spitly 
Illiopolis Far. Gr. Co. * 
G. G. Davis 

J. Allen Smith & Co. 
Overland Cereal Co. 
Farmers Grain Co. 
N’thw. El. & Mill Co. 
Neola Elev. Co. 
H. H. Emminga 
Windsor Grain Co. 
Farmers Grain Co. 
Farmers Grain Co. 
Atwood Grain Co. 
Farmers Elevator Co. 
Farmers Grain Co, 


So. Cedar City, Mo. J.B. McLemore Gr. Co, 
Greensburg, Ind. E. O. Marshall 
Chestervale, Hl. Inkster Bros. 
Illiopolis, IN. Lomax Grain Co. 
Goldsmith, Ind. Geo. Tileson Milling Co. St. Cloud, Minn. 
. St. Louis, Ill. Ludwig & Grady Staley, Ill. 
riaraeats Wyo. Kendrick Roan Gr. & El. Co. Nashville, Tenn, 
in? Dorans, Ill. Bell & Greenwood Atkinson, Ind. 
Fredericktown, O. Malden, Ind. 
Sheridan Junce., Ll. Willshire, O. 
Golden, Ill. Cincinnati Grain Co. Latonia, Ky. 
Windsor, Ill. Maddin Bros. Ridgeville, Til. 
Little Indian, Ill. B. P. Hill Grain Co. Baileyville, Ill. 
Antioch Church, Ill. P.C. Brown Hay & Gr. Co. Ilinoi, Til. 
Atwood, Ill. David Unger & Son Russiaville, Ind. 
Risk, Ill. E. C. Sumner Centralia, Ill. 
Chapin, Ill. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Kirkland, Ill. 
Dickeys, Ill. 
Lomax, Ill. 


Goodrich Bros. Hay & Gr. Co. 
Willshire Milling Co. 


ae] 


Repair and Remodeling Contracts 


G. H. Dulle Milling Co. 
Sumner Bros. 
Goodrich Bros. Hay & Gr. Co. 

Winchester, Ind. 


Goodrich Bros. Hay & Gr. Co.Westfield, Ind. 
Sneath-Cunningham Co iffin, O. 
Henkel Grain Co. Henkel, Ill. 
Graham Bros. Florence, Ill. 


Wooldridge, Mo. 
Stockland, Ill. 


Plans 


_ Kirksville, Il.  Vant & Cloke 
Springfield, Mo. New Holland Gr. Co. 
Calloaway, Ill. E. B. Conover 


Talbot, Ind, 
New Holland, Ill. 
Virginia, Il] 


R. C. Parks ; 
Jno. F. Meyer Milling Co. 
Twist Bros. 


We build Grain Elevators any 
style or capacity 


1140 Stock Exchange Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR ger 
eee \ Should be the best that money can 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY Be ites eyes 


BUFFALO, N. Y. ee eee na 
= 2 apolis, Minn. 
a SPER ST 7 > 
| He Knows How 


Mommete14 OLSON BROTHERS ®& CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Designers and Builders L, @ B ) O4 } BD CG H 
AF THE GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDER ‘ 
STEEL or CONCRETE || scranuccs 2) eee ee 
== GONSTRUCTION ——— 
Drawings and Specifications || YOUNGLOVE, fire orwutcnen asain 


stall your repairs. We have the men and make this a specialty. 


YOUNGLOVE CONSTRUCTION CO., 315 Pearl St., Sioux city, lowa 


G. H. BIRCHARD ~ Reyucaae ice 


Ronctactic bf Furnisher and Builder of 


Grain Elevators: MILLS AND ELEVATORS = | ———_\———_—————_ Spout Cut-off Valve 


DALEVILLE, IND. 


Especially Designed for Economy of Indianapolis Office, 617 Board of Trade Bldg. Plain (las Engine Sense 


Operation and Maintenance FS at 
LINCOLN. NEB. . sO State Kepresentative for By E. L. OSBORNE 


JOHNSON S GRAIN DRYER AND RENOVATOR 

A BOOK for the man who has a gas 
5 or gasoline engine and wants to 
LO, HICKOK H. M. HICKOK | operate it to the best advantage. 


i Be O. HICKOK & SON The book is written in plain lan- 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS guage and thoroughly covers the field These spout cut-offs are 


simple, effective and dur- 
G RAIN ELEV Awl. OR S 125 Pages of Practical Suggestions || fsvecr bottoms “spout 
AND 


of gas engine operation. able. Their use with con- 
cut-offs, ete. is unlimited 


j PRICE 50 CENTS Send for ie 
General Construction in Wood, Brick and Concrete MITCHELL BROS. CO. Sar DORaiEEd 
PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—ESTIMATES 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, LOL. 134 Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


320 Flour Excharige Minneapolis, Minn 


STORAGE TANKS 


STEEL ELEVATORS 
FULL EQUIPMENTS 


Give us the opportunity to submit you plans and estimates. 
We can please you. Ask us for Catalogue “A” Twin City Corliss 
Engine and Catalogue “F” Elevator and Power Transmitting 
Machinery. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STORAGE TANKS, 52,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY EACH 
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Get what you Contract for by Dealing with 


| 
C. E. BIRD & COMPANY 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
15 Years’ Practical Experience 


214 Corn Exchange 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ghere Is No Question 


about the advantage of placing grain insurance with the 


galers 


vator instead of in the bank. 


insurance companies. 


Oe relramrmncatt: 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
You need a full protection on grain, as it represents cash deposited in ele- 
However, you need to vary the insurance ac- 
cording to grain value without the heav y cost of short rates as charged by 


Our open policy and short term charges is the best proposition country 
grain dealers ever had. For particulars write at once to 


Cc. A. McCOTTER,, Secretary. 


The Grain Shippers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association 


WRITES 
Fire, Lightning and Tornado 
Insurance on Grain Elevators 


Risks in force). .\.. -\1 «> $7,000,000.00 


Losses paid to date...... 414,103.84 
Dividends paid policyhold- 
In, ONCE Ree aie sete ors 250,000.00 


1F INTERESTED, ADDRESS 


F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary 


Ida Grove, Iowa 


MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL. 
Wrote.. .$5,348,463.75 insurance last year 
Paige grec’: $110,724.14 in losses last year 


Added..... $24,230.30 to surplus last year 
Assessed only 45% of basis rates last year 


If you want the best of insurance 
at the lowest cost, write to us. 


Insurance in force......... $10,158,139.43 


Face value of notes........ 1,451,877-89 
Casht assets fic aatio. ita 300,148.96 
D. R. SPARKS, A. R. McKINNEY, 
President Secretary 


CHICAGO AGENT 
M. W. FUGIT, 740 National Life Building 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
ORGANIZED 1875 
Insures Mills, Elevators, Ware- 
houses and contents. 


Net Cash Assets, $ 266,243.81 

Losses Paid, 2 1,339,403 6o 

Saved to Policy Holders, 
$1,752,149.12 


J. G. SHARP, Secretary 
DUST! DUST! tes, 


DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
2), blesome. «It has been thor- 
(ul oughly tested formany years 
in every kind of dust, and 
is the most reliable protector 
., Known. Perfect ventilation. 
Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
; FF postpaid. Circular free. 
Agents ated: GIBBS RESPIRATOR CoO., 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Company 


205 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, - - 


CHARTERED 1865 


ILL. 


Insurance with a maximum 
of security at a minimum of 
cost for ELEVATORS, 
W AREHOUSES and CON- 
TENTS, on the Mutual Plan. 

Five-Year Policies (or short 
term policies on grain, if re- 
quited). 

Semi-Annual Assessments, 
costing about one-half Stock 
Company rates. 

No conflagration hazard. 


$4,937,625.96 
883,105.27 


Gross Assets, - - 
Net Cash Surplus - 


Reliance Automatic Dump Controller 
LOE ee eee 


This device is the oniy Automatic dump con- 
troller on the market that requires neither hand 
nor power to operate. 

It causes the dump to settle down easily with- 
out the least jar or jerk and prevents accident to 
wagon or team. 

This devi vice is a small cylinder filled with cold? 
tested oil in which travels a piston which is 
attached to the front end of the dump. The mo- 
tion of the dump is controlled by the forcing of 
this oil through a regulating valve, which can be 
adjusted to suit operator. 

Equip your dumps with them and avoid ac- 
cident in the handling of the coming crops. 

Shipped on trial to responsible parties. 

Write us for particulars and price. 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


“<B,”? 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill.| 625 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables, 


or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., 


A book needed by every grain dealer. It 
shows the value of any number of bushels 


CHICAGO 


te erties 


The Old Reliable 


ORGANIZED 
S81. 


Has unrivaled facilities for handling 
Permanent and Short Term 
Orders 


Open Policies and Grain Schedules 


Our Specialty 


LOW COST and PROMPT SERVICE 
Our Motto 


A. D. Baker, Secretary, LANSING, MICH. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO, 


seeees DEALERS IN voseer 
GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. BRANCH: MINNEAPOLIS, Mine 


SEEDS 


LEWIS 


GAS ENGINES 


ALWAYS FILL THE BILL 


FINGER TRAY 


BEEVATOR 


Starts without cranking. Patented fea- 
tures make it more durable, smoother run- 
ning, easier working than ordinary engines, 
Automatically adjusts itself—a light impulse 
for light work—powerful impulse for heavy 
load—saving fuel, wear and tear. Sold for 
twenty years. Tell us 
what you will use it for, and we will recom- 
mend size and give price. 


Thousands in use. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


J, Thompson & Sons Mfg. Co, 


Dept. 11, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
business? If not, try 


ARE YOU an AD. in the 


American Elevator 
and Grain Trade 


Rates on Application 


HANDLES BARRELS, BOXES, 
BAGS and GENERAL FREIGHT. 


ELEVATING CAPACITY: 
600 PACKAGES HOURLY. 


Equipped with special inclined un- 
loading and traveling fingers. 


If interested ask for Catalogue 72A, 
FREE. 


getting your share of 


THE JEFFREY Mec. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, WSCA 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
ST. LOUIS and DENVER. 2 
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A BOOT THAT CHOKES 
IS A FAILURE. 


Fails to work when you most want it, when you 
"are in a rush. ao re disappointed, when your hopes 
are high. You are dis- 
pleased, disgusted, mad, | 
every time ithappens. You | 
know that any body would 
be; he would not be human 


if he were not, .to have 


his plans suddenly thwarted, 
leaving him impotent. 

‘Any device that fails to 

| perform is a very costly thing to have. | 

The only thing for you to do is to geta 


HALL NON-CHOKABLE BOOT 


The only Boot ever made that won't choke when all | 
| the cups are filled, not only obviating trouble, but doubling 
capacity when in operation, and operates all the time. 
We send it free, on trial, and prove everything before ac- 
ceptance. 


| 


Catalogue E illustrates it all. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 


506 cay pee OMAHA, NEB. 


CDS Sn TY 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACTS CALL FOR 


STEAM 
DRYER 


‘SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


In successful use 25 years drying 


Not an Experiment. 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST; 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN or BARLEY 


at any given price from ro cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 


Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


S1t2 oO 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cost and Economy—-Cost vs. Economy 


We freely advertise the fact that “AMERICAN” Transmission 
Rope is probably the highest priced rope on the market, because 
we know that the value is there. If a rope user wants cheap 
rope, he should buy some other brand than “AMERICAN.” 


Those who have tried other brands have generally come to us in 
the end and found that “AMERICAN” Rope is the cheapest in 
the end because it is the most durable and in all ways the best. 


We have many facts for those who are interested. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 


65 Wall Street, - - New York City 
Chicago Office, 85 Kinzie St. 


SMISSION ROPE 


Progressive Grain Men 


Are interested in all phases of the grain busi- 
ness, the milling as well as the marketing of 
grain. They aim to keep in touch with the con- 
suming trade and know what becomes of their 
grain in the markets of the world. Such men 


find the 
AMERICAN MILLER 


a big help because it fully covers the business 
of milling wheat and other cereals. 


Published on the first of each month, it gives 
all the news of the milling world and prints a 
large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 
est to the elevator man as well as the miller. 


We will send the American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade and American 
Miller to one address for one year at 
the combination price of $2.50. Send 
in your subscription now. 
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THE WESTERN GYRATING CLEANER THE WESTERN PITLESS SHELLER 


Made in seven sizes, Capacities from 200 to 1,800 bushels per hour. Made in three sizes. Capacities 300 to 1,300 bushels per hour. 

Rotary motion. Will not crack the corn. 
Perfect balance Does not require a pit or tank under your elevator. 
Re cake Discharges directly into the boot. 

OS ; ; ; : 

i Fan chamber is adjustable; can be changed to discharge 

Perfect cleaning. either to right or left, under or over. 
Cleans all kinds of grain. Fitted with our patent adjusting lever, enabling the 


operator to adjust cylinder while running to all kinds and 


Noiseless, strong, compact and durable. Cochiticns of cor. 


A complete line of Elevator Equipment—Plans and Specifications furnished. 


UNION IRON WORKS, - - DECATUR, ILL. 


Complete stock of Shellers and Cleaners carried at 


1217-1219 Union Avenue, . . . . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


' 3) BUILT py sce si N 4 . i AMERICAN. 
AMERICAN MACHINE aks fee Bee CYCLONEASPIRAT 
CONSTRUCTION co. YO Za ie 4 


PATAP FULD 764 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


PAT-APPLIES FOR 


The AMERICAN GRAIN CLEANER 


has the following exclusive features: The AMERICAN CYCLONE ASPIRATOR 
The only perfect system of Pneumatic Cleaning. does Pneumatic Cleaning only and is used to separate from grain all impurities 
The Double Compensating Shakers, which have an exceptionally large wich age Velter tlanthe snatecial so be sleaned. 
screening surface. For separating sprouts, chaff and dust from the malt as it comes from the 
The Combination Fan and Shaker Shaft, which cuts the amount of power kilns, this machine has no equal. 
and attention required to less than half of that necessary for other machines. In mills it will prove itself the best machine for taking all the chaff, dust, 


Other points of superiority are fully described in our descriptive circular. etc., out of the grain. 


These machines can be had in either All Steel or in Combinatton Wood and Steel Construction. 


Descriptive matter sent on request. 


AMERICAN MACHINERY @ CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, ‘mi wavukEE. wis. 


AMERICAN 


ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


December 15, 1908. 


Announcement For 


The New Year 


Notwithstanding the popularity of the 
McLeod Automatic Grain Scale in 
the past, we shall present our scale for 
1909 with a number of new, distinct 
features. 


In its new form the McLeod Scale 
will be the most accurate and up-to- 
date scale on the market. 


Full announcement of the new scale 
will be made in January, 1909. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS 


McLeod Bros. 


Bloomington 


its extremely nice work. 


Avery Automatic Scales 


are 


Accurate and Reliable 


Don’t take our word for it. 


Ask your friends, and then 


Prove It at Our Risk 


NORRIS & ANDERSON. 
Maize, Kansas, Aug. 18, 1908. 

The Avery Scale Company, 
| North Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sirs: 

Enclosed please find check for scale. We 
are perfectly satisfied with the scale. We 
are not afraid to make affidavit weights on a 
car of grain weighed over the Avery Scale 


| and have had'no trouble at all. 


We are glad we canec>lled the order for the 
other and took the best. 
Yours truly, 
Norris & Anderson 


ny 
Os, 


que AVERY SCALE 


GLASGOW MILLING COMPANY. 
Glasgow, Mo., Nov. 5, 1908. 


The Avery Scale Company, 
orth Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen:— 


We inclose you check in payment of the 
last scale bought of you. 


We have all three scales working and find | 


them all you claim for them, and we take 
pleasure in recommending the Avery Scale. 
(ours truly, 


Glasgow Milling Co. 
(Signed) C. H. Barnes, Sec’y. 


Write to-day for 
catalog M. 


VERY 
 Sente Go: 


North Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


CLEAN YOUR CORN 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 
high grade of corn. 

It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result of 
Order now. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U. S. A, 
——————- REPRESENTED BY ——————_- 
W.J. Scott, 512 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Edward A. Ordway, 225 Bn Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Btrong-scot Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cc. L. Hogle, 526. Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Trask , Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Portland Iron Works, Portland, Ore. 


A Hanny Ghristnas 10 You All 


WE ARE HAPPY because we have through the medium of our Scale 
saved our many customers their profit on hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of grain during the past year. 

WE HAVE MADE GOOD our claims to our customers and our cus- 
tomers have made good their claims against railroads, because 


The Richardson Automatic Grain Elevator Scale 


WEIGHS with absolute accuracy 
all the grain spouted to cars. 


MECHANICALLY REGISTERS 
all the grain so delivered. 


DOES NOT SKIP OR STOP 
through sticks, cobs or straws 
in the grain. 


AND IS THOROUGHLY RE- 
LIABLE. 


Weare ready to make good in 
hundreds of other elevators dur- 
ing the coming year. 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


3 Park Row, New York 122 Monroe St., Chicago 
415 Third St., S., Minneapolis 


The New Bill of Lading 
You can prevent 
the leakages in transit by using the Kennedy Car Liner in the old cars 


will make claims for shortages difficult to collect in full. 


that you load. Made by 
FRED. W. KENNEDY, 


Shelbyville, Ind. 
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PRINZ AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS 


Recommend themselves to those who 
want the most perfect grain cleaners 


They were the first and only separators with PERFECT AUTO- 
MATIC TRAVELING SIEVE CLEANERS, insuring absolutely clean 


sieves at all times. 


They have SHEET STEEL SCREENS, with seed screen at the head 


of each sieve. Screens retain their shape under the hardest kind of usage. 


A PERFECT AUTOMATIC FEEDER spreads the grain the entire 
width of sieve, and a large slow- ‘running fan creates a STRONG, STEADY 
SUCTION. 


The most compact separators built, occupying the minimum floor 
space per bushel capacity. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


THE PRINZ G RAU MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ee ree BY W. G. Clark, 415A La Salle Ave., pnteeeey Ill,; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; G.M. Miles, 1057 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
. Lehman, 124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, M C. H. Near, 770 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.\; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mi ch. 


EUROPEAN EEPRESENTATIVES, Ingenieur Bureau, Prins watiteisks La, The Hague, Holland. 
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Improved — 
Belt Conveyor 


Carries all kinds of grain and mill products in package 
or bulk. Gradual, uniform curve of belt secured with- 
out complicated parts. Bearings thoroughly lubricated 
and have adjustment for taking up wear. ‘Tripper 


substantial and reliable. Entire system economical 
and satisfactory— nothing to get out of order. 


We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. Head- 
quarters for supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 


Elwood’s Grain Tables |||} The Grain Dealers’ Supply Co. 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 


322 Fourth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn., 


at any given price from Io cents to $2.00 per bushel. having bought the complete stock of C. D. 

Sas of ae useful cae ever soda ones Holbrook & Co., are now located in the old 

ndorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. : : . 

Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price Holbrook location at 305 South Third Street, 
$1.25——__—— where they will continue the business of fur- 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. nishing the grain trade with 
Ec REN Sa <0 Elevator and Mill Machinery, also Avery Auto- 
matic Scales and Charter Gasoline Engines. 
WE SOLICIT VOUR ORDERS. 


305 South Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


) CONSTANT MACHINERY 


IS WHAT YOU WANT 


THE SAFETY MAN-LIFT 


has roller bearings, which makes it easily operated. The 
improved brakes and safety catch prevent accidents. The 
adjustable counterweights and springs make it all that could 
be desired. Buy ours; it pays. 


=. THEB.S.C. CHAIN FEEDER and DRAG 


\ for feeding elevator boots and 
} shellers, any capacity, any dis- 
tance, automatically. Handles 
all kinds of grain without waste 
or mixing. 

The ONLY WAY to feed a 
sheller. 


rt 4G00D POINTERS 


p=") Wilford Three Roller Peed Mil 


(1) It is Easy to Handle. 
(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simpie. 


(3) Itwill Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 


(4) It can Always be Relied Upon. 
Write for Circulars and Prices. 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE U.S. 
CORN SHELLER 


a Boot ROCKFORD ENGINE WORE 
e - 3 * Rockford, Ill., U.S.A. #3 
Patented Oct. 17, ’05. “PERFECTION ° The Mill please ps 
No pit or lower hopper. SEED SCOURER a ENGINES © j 


Cheapest installed. Quickest 
repaired. Our new Screw Ad- 
justment can be used while shel- 
Jer is full of corn and running. 
Shells clean, saves cobs. TRYIT. 


AND CLEANER } [Oromia 


pate 
< eae for spe- —Agys cLy 
— etaliprice: NEAT—NOBBY—H ANDY 
=" Mention this paper. 


quodn1dsou 


A Money Maker 
Something New 


TRIUMPH 


Write for our catalog or you 


— 7 POWER 
may miss something good 7 - Corn SHELLER 
Sidney Elevator & re 
B. S. CON STANT CO., Bloomington, Il. Mtg. Co. -0:BARTLETT 
: Sidney, - Ohio C =e Ca: 


CLEVELANDO. | 
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Barnard 


BARNARD’S PERFECTED WAREHOUSE AND ELEVATOR SEPARATOR 
With Sieve Cleaning Device 


A 
Money - Making 
Proposition 


| @,°e eh ® | 
Monarch Attrition Mills 


grinding business of his territory. This is a legitimate side-line for 
elevators, and there is money in it if done the Monarch way. You 


can grind any feed material with a Monarch Mill and make a prod- 
uct that will please your customers and bring them back for more. 
We make the Monarch in a number of sizes and have just the mill 
for your power. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


and learn all about the scientific grinding of feed. It treats the subject 
from a new standpoint and also tells why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze 
interchangeable bearings; cable-chain oilers; double movable base; safety 
spring; quick release; relief spring; special adjustable endless belt drives; 
hammered steel shafting; ball bearings and other improvements not found in 
competing mills. 


Mention amount and kind of power you 
expect to use for operating a mill 


SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 


John Williams Taylor, Southwestern Agent, “ 
491 Pacific Ave.. DALLAS, TEXAS Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 


Northwestern Branch, 301 Corn Exchange Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., C. H. Mohr, Mgr. 


Perfected Elevator Separator 


Makes the most efficient sieve and air separations of 
any machine on the market. They are under the full 
control of the operator at all times. 

The sieve cleaning device works under the sieves. 
Thus it lifts the trash out of the holes and causes it to 
tail over instead of assisting it to pass through with the 
grain. This results in keeping the sieves perfectly clean 
at all times and insuring positive and uniform work. 

We also make the Cornwall Corn Cleaner, the 
Victor Corn Sheller, Willford’s Light Running Three- 
Roller Feed Mill, Barnard’s Two and Three Pair High 
Feed Mills and a complete line of Flour Mill and Eleva- 
tor machines and supplies. 


Send for latest circulars 


Barnard G&G Leas Mfg. Co. 


Builders of Elewator Machinery and Supplies 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


The ‘**Eureka”’ 
Corn ana Wheat 
Dryer «Cooler 


Dries the grain uniformly and extracts 
any percentage of moisture desired, 


Most economical, dries continuously, in- 
expensive to adopt. 


Cools hot grain. 


Built in capacities of five bushels to any 
quantity. 


Satisfactory Results Guaranteed 
The 8. Howes Company 
“Eureka” Works 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y. 


** Eureka ”’ 
Grain Cleaners 


Oat: Clippers 
Feed Packers 


COOLING $secTON 


— 
— 
— 


Represented by 


W. E. SHERER, 309 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. N. BACON, Spencer House . . . . Indianapolis, Ind, 


GEORQEPINNOLE 0 Sie. vliste ve. Widcalacs tees 9 
Fae aye 1329-1330 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Il. 
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WILLIAMS PATENT COMBINED 


HAY AND STRAW CUTTER 


~ ff 
it 


Ss 
i 
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THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or 
from the STACKS. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED CORN 
together 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF ALL 
KINDS, with the CORN on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. 

They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED CORN 
ALONE. 

They will reduce OATS ALONE. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and two other kinds of 
CEREALS at the same time, as each machine has 
three separate feeding places. 


They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or CEREAL, 
together or separately. 

They will reduce GREEN CORN from the field. 

They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY KIND 
OF STRAW. 

They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
desired and SHREDDERS when desired. 

They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce COARSE OR FINE by changing cages. 

They will reduce OAT HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 
SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. 

They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME TIME, 
coarse and fine, BY; OUR COMBINED SYSTEM OF 
COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 

They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR THE 
POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR REPAIRS 
OF ANY KNOWN GRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have a corps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the installation 
of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information 
Write for BULLETIN NO. 7 


Oklahoma Representative : 
Seattle, Wash., 456 Empire Bldg. 


Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder. 


Chas. A. Tappan, 217 W. Reno St., P. B. 1268C, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 1531 Maines Ave. 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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The No. 47 Clipper Cleaner 


is unequaled for handling seeds or drain in 
local elevators. This machine has Traveling 
Brushes on the screens, which enables you to 
keep it working to its full screen capacity all 
the time. It is very light running, strongly 
built, easily installed and simple in operation. 
We guarantee this Cleaner to dive perfect 
satisfaction on clover seed, timothy or any 
kind of drain, and it can be operated with 
one-fourth the expense for power of any suction cleaner on the market. 
It will not require over one-half of one horsepower on clover or any kind of 
seed, nor over one horsepower on drain. If you are looking for a first-class, 
up-to-date cleaner of moderate capacity, we would be glad to send you catalog 


and dive prices and particulars upon request. 


A.T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
m SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of 
maintenance. Has great capacity and requires com- 
paratively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
bést roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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« WELL KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


MONITOR 
SEED C 


GRAIN 
LEANERS 


We are the world’s largest manufacturers of 
grain and seed cleaning and grading machinery 


Screen Separations 


Five repeated screen opera- 
tions, insuring perfect sieve 
cleaning ability for any class 
of seed or grain cleaning and 
providing for every require- 
ment when used as a grader, 
recleaner or sweepings and 
tailings reclaimer. Sieves are 
provided with our perfected 
under the screen automatic 
traveling brushes. 


Air Separations 


Our ‘Monitor’ style of air 
expansion chamber and air 
equalizing regulator (our 
patent) in principle and 
operation differ widely from 
anything used for grain 
and seed cleaning purposes. 
Monitor Air Separations are 
acknowledged to be superior 
to anything used in cleaning 
machinery manufacture. Ask 
any prominent seed or grain 


cleaning expert. 


The Monitor Seed Cleaner and Grader 


The Monitor seed cleaner enjoys the distinction of being ‘Ae standard seed cleaner. 
It is used and endorsed by the largest and most successful seed cleaning concerns 
in the world. While other machines are frequently used for the first cleaning, 
investigation will prove that the Monitor is invariably used for recleaning after 
other cleaners, and for the final thorough cleaning and grading. 

To the elevator operator looking for a machine that will successfully handle every 
class of seed or grains, either for first cleaning, recleaning or grading, the 
Monitor offers many advantageous features that do not exist in any cleaning 
machine manufactured in the United States. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


AGENTS 


New York, N. Y., W. K. Miller, 121 Front Street Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, 316-318 Fourth 
Chicago, Ill., F. M. Smith, 302 Traders Building Avenue South 

St. Louis, Mo., S. J. McTiernan, Terminal Hotel San Francisco, Cal., Berger, Carter Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, 10 Board Akron, O., A. S. Garman 


of Trade Tilsonburg, Ontario, W. R. Ream 


